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There  are  cars  without  roofs.  And 
then  there's  the  BMW  325i  convertible. 

Created  for  the  exhilaration  of  sun- 
worshippers  and  high-performance  devo- 
tees throughout  the  world,the  BMW  325i 
convertible  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  BMW. 


Second  and  foremos 
structurally  integrated  co 


IS  a  true, 
'-^  built  froT 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE; 


what  Is  %  Brown? 
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Morning  classes  in  Metcalf.  Philosophical  dis- 
cussions at  the  snack  bars.  A  dance  at  the  Pembroke 
Fieldhouse.  Late  night  cramming,  and  off-campus 
parties. 

On  Friday,  October  16, 1987,  the  Broivn  Daily  Herald 
sent  out  ninety-three  student  photographers  to  cap- 
ture a  day  at  Brown  on  film. 

And  by  most  indicators,  it  was  a  perfectly  typical 
day...  until  President  Howard  Swearer  unexpectedly 
announced  his  resignation  and  Brown  made  the 
evening  news.  But  would  it  really  be  Brown  without 
TV  vans  and  camera  crews? 

Our  photographers  took  nearly  9,000  pictures  on 
October  16.  We  have  assembled  the  best  of  their 
work  into  a  unique  64-page  glossy  magazine... 

One  Day  at  Broivn. 

A  fascinating  document  of  Brown  life. 
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One  Day  At  Brown 


$7. so  each. 

Order  3  or  more  and  pay  only  $6.50  each. 

Please  add  $2.00  per  issue  for  shipping  and  handling. 


Plea.se  send  me copies. 

I  have  enclosed  a  check  for  $- 

Name: 

Address: 


City/State/Zip: 

Send  orders  to: 

Brown  Daily  Herald 

P.O.  Box  2538,  Providence,  RI  02906 

I'Icase  allow  2-4  wcek.s  for  delivery. 
Also  available  at  the  Brown  Bookstore. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


2.2,      High  on  Technology 


ol  laboratory  equip- 
.1  new  set  of  pressures 
>  M  iciice  faculty. 


O  1      Alarmist  Critics  Who 
Cry  Beowulf 


Historian  Stephen  Graubard  has  a  few 
choice  words  for  some  of  the  cures 
offered  for  America's  educational  ills. 

Encountering  the  New  World 

A  Manhattan  exhibition  liotn  the  John 
Cnlei  Blown  I.ibraiv  reveals  America 
ihiotigh  Oid-World  eves. 


O  I       Brown's  Lawyer 


Geneial  Counsel  Beverly  Ledbetter  leav- 
ens her  serious  legal  responsibilities  with 
a  wry  sense  of  htnnor. 

44      Peter  Falk:  Rescuing 
Lost  American  Artists 

His  foiays  into  dusty  attics  and  antique 
shops  have  paid  off  for  Peter  Falk  '73, 
who  is  rewriting  the  book  on  American 
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Cover:  Four  of  Brown's  talented  young  faculty  scientists  gather  in  the  laser 
fluorescence  laboratory  of  chemistry  professor  Gerald  Diebold.  From  left  are 
Assistant  Professors  Steven  Nutt  of  engineering  (standing),  Wayne  Bowen  (biol- 
ogy), Thomas  Dean  (computer  science),  and  Matthew  Zimmt  (chemistry).  Photo- 
graph by  John  Foraste.  Cover  design  by  Kathryn  de  Boer. 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 
Greece 
Asia  Minor 
the  Aegean 
Carthage 
Central  Asia 
the  Kyber  Pass 
India 
Nepal 
the  Himalayas 
Japan 
Southeast  Asia 
Java 
Borneo 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
South  America 
the  Galapagos 
the  Amazon 
Ancient  Civilizations 
the  Andes 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
New  Guinea 
Kenya 
Tanzania 
the  Seychelles 
Northern  Italy 
Burgundy 
Southwest  France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
the  Rhine 
the  Moselle 
Flanders 
Scotland 
Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


<:    Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

*  "li;  Department  BR-25 

'       A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(914)  241  01 1 1 


'Getting  what  we 
pay  for' 

Editor;  Because  1  am  the  father  of 
a  member  of  the  Brown  class  of  '91,  as 
well  as  an  experienced  faculty  member 
and  academic  administrator  at  a  mid- 
western  state  university,  1  am  in  a 
unique  position  to  comment  about  two 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Decembei 
BAM.  Both  writers  are  outraged  about 
the  "cross  subsidies"  which  were  de- 
scribed in  Anne  Diffily's  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  high  costs  of  college  educa- 
tion {BAM,  October). 

Even  though  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  the  resources  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  my  daughter's  tuition,  I  made  an 
explicit  decision  to  do  so  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  (1)  some  members  of 
her  class  pay  considerably  less  due  to 
their  financial  circumstances,  and  (2) 
that  all  of  us  pay  more  tuition  at  a  uni- 
versity like  Brown  than  we  might  oth- 
erwise, due  to  salary  and  support 
budgets  for  an  eminent  faculty  and 
counseling  staff.  I  could  have  sent  my 
daughter  \o  the  internationally  recog- 
nized, publicly-supported  university  in 
my  state,  where  30,000  undergraduates 
are  taught  mainly  by  inexperienced  and 
ill-motivated  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tants. 

The  first  writer  makes  a  value 
judgment  with  which  1  thoroughly  dis- 
agree. His  statement  that  "biased 
financial  aid  and  a  biased  admission 
program  undermine  our  educational 
integrity"  reflects  his  own  narrowly 
defined  values,  which  I  cannot  share. 
However,  it  is  not  true,  as  this  letter 
suggests,  that  by  eliminating  financial 
aid,  tuition  would  be  reduced  by  a  third 
for  well-off  or  middle  income  families, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  aid  is  de- 
rived from  other  than  University  gen- 
eral fund  sources.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  daughter's  education 
would  be  well  served  by  placing  her  m  a 
financially  homogeneous  student  cul- 
ture composed  of  only  those  wlio  can 
alTord  full  Ivy  League  costs.  Contrary 
to  the  writer's  statement,  there  indeed 
is  substantial  education  in  diversity. 


The  second  writer  perceives  that 
Brown  undergraduates  are  receiving 
too  rich  a  diet  of  research  facilities  and 
"archival-preservation  activities"  which 


their  tuition  payments  : 


ibsidize.  I  sub- 


mit that  all  faculty  at  all  universities 
need  to  be  involved  in  scholarly  activity 
appropriate  to  their  professional  back- 
ground, and  this  activity  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  quality  of  the  undergradu- 
ate educational  experience.  Unlike  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  brighter  and  more  motivated  the 
student  body,  then  the  greater  impor- 
tance to  them  of  scholarly  activity  on 
the  campus.  Guided  by  a  caring  faculty, 
I  am  sure  that  many  Brown  under- 
graduates use  sophisticated  computers, 
research  facilities  in  the  sciences,  and 
aichival  materials  in  the  humanities  to 
full  advantage. 

Much  of  the  amounts  m  computer 
and  scientific  equipment  budgets  is 
supported  by  government  grants,  pri- 
vate and  business  contributions,  rather 
than  general  fund  tuition.  Similarly, 
athletic  and  other  extra-curricular  fa- 
cilities are  nearly  always  supported  by 
such  external  funding  sources.  1  hus, 
the  concerns  of  the  writer  seem  quite 
misplaced;  The  high  level  of  tuition  in 
private  universities  such  as  Brown  is  a 
function  of  operating  costs,  mainly  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  salaries,  rather 
than  the  fixed  costs  of  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  . 

Our  great  public  universities  often 
have  at  least  as  sophisticated  a  level  of 
facilities  and  equipment  quality  as  rela- 
tively well-off  private  schools.  The  es- 
sential difference  in  these  institutions 
compared  to  Brown  is  that  the  tax-pay- 
er subsidies  mainly  support  very  ex- 
pensive graduate  education  and  re- 
Tearch,  while  the  low  level  of  tuition 
paid  by  the  undergraduates  more 
nearly  meets  their  more  modest  costs  of 
instruction,  performed  mostly  by  grad- 
uate students  and  faculty  in  very  large 
lecture  formats.  It  is  ironic  that  state 
legislatures  may  fund  public  campuses, 
often  on  the  basis  of  superior  athletic 
team  performance,  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  contributing  positively  to  the 


Brown 

at  Carnegie  Hall 

Sunday  evening 
April  10, 1988  8:00 


Featuring 

Brown  University's  Jazz 

Ensemble 

and  guest  artist 
Gerry  Mulligan 


Proceeds  to  benefit  financial  aid  for  Brown  University 
undergraduates  and  The  Young  Artist's  Fund  of  The 
Brown  University  Club  in  New  York 


Brown  at  Carnegie  Hall 

c/o  Ms.  Marian  Salzman 

Kehoe,  White,  Savage  &  Company 

685  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Please  reserve 

—  Benefactor  tickets  @  $250  Supper  at  the  Russian  Tea  Room 


—  Patron  tickets®  $100 

$50  tickets 

$35  tickets 

—  $20  tickets 

—  $10  tickets 


Preferred  seating  in  first  tier  boxes 
Cocktail  reception  in  the  Cafe  Carnegie 
Preferred  seating  in  the  parquet 
Seating  in  the  balance  of  the  parquet 
Seating  in  the  second  tier  boxes 
Seating  in  the  dress  circle 
Seating  in  the  balcony 


I  am  unable  to  attend,  but  enclose  a  contribution 


Questions?  Call  the  Brown  Club's  office  at  (212)  619-4151 
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Mirzapur-a  Gregorian  classic  woven 

in  India.  Soft  ivory-  with  shades  of 

blue,  rose,  green  and  taupe. 

slum-n  6x9'  $2,200 

PASTEL 

FLORAL 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

from  the 

GREGORIAN 

COLLECTION 

affordable 

beauty  and 

elegance 

for  every 

room 

in  your  home 

^,  Arthur! 

Gre<x)ricininc 

*^  Oriental  Rqgs 

2284  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS 

MASS.  02162 

(617)  244-2553 

INTERNATIONAL  ORIFNTAL  RIG  MERCHANTS  Mncc  lUM 


igiaduate  expei i- 


Cuiiii.iiN  to  opinions  expressed  in 
ilicse  iwo  letters,  I  believe  we  get  wli.ii 
we  pay  for  when  we  pay  tuition  at 
Brown. 

DaMKI.  N.    liR.MNSrKIN 

lUnniugliam.  Mich. 

'Misleading  and 
insulting' 

Kditor:  1  exped,  or  ii(  IimsI  hope, 
that  your  niailbags  will  he  hill  with  re- 
sponses to  Hal  Meyer  Ill's  bioadside 
against  Brown's  financial  aid  and  ad- 
missions policies  ("Carrying  the  Mail, " 
HAM,  December).  I  will  leave  it  to  oth- 
ers to  debate  his  philosophical  and  po- 
litical assumptions. 

I  would  challenge  directly,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Meyer's  contentions  that 
Brown's  financial  aid  program  is  "tilting 
...  to  the  advantage  of  minorities  and 
the  poor,"  and  that  the  diversity  the 
program  seeks  to  ensuie  is  a  "euphe- 
mism for  minorities." 

In  my  years  at  Brown,  financial  aid 
(scholarships,  loans,  and  work-study 
jobs)  went  most  often  to  students  like 
myself,  whites  of  modest  means  who 
were  neither  poor  nor  members  of 
minority  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  minority  students  received  no 
iinancial  aid.  Despite  Mr.  Meyer's  im- 
pli(.ilions  to  the  loiitr.uN.  I  gather  that 
liu-  NJtuation  at  Brown  l<ida\  is  not 
greatly  different. 

I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Meyer 
that  Brown  should  be  a  place  to  which 
all  prospective  students  can  aspire. 
Unfortunately,  the  sort  of  university  he 
envisions,  with  no  financial-aid  pro- 
gram and  an  "equal  price"  for  all, 
would  still  exclucle  the  great  majority  of 
prospective  students  on  economic 
grounds.  Indeed,  it  is  only  financial-aid 
programs  that  have  made  it  possible  for 
middle-class  students  of  moderate 
means  and  all  ethnic  backgrounds,  as 
well  as  poor  students,  to  attend  univer- 
sities like  Brown. 

From  personal  experience,  I  sym- 
jjathize  with  any  student  from  a  less- 
than-wealthy  family  who  is  struggling 
to  pay  a  high  tuition.  The  solution  to 
the  financial  problems  of  middle-class 
students  is  not  to  reduce  financial-aid 
]}rograms,  however,  but  to  expand 
them,  and  to  raise  the  income  levels 
below  which  families  arc  eligible  for 
various  forms  of  aid,  so  that  every 
admitted  studeni  who  lrul\  needs  aid 
can  get  it. 

The  ahernalive  is  to  bned  the  soi  t 


.SOTHEBY^. 

"I  NTKRNATIONAL  R K.\Ur V " 


Handsome  residence  totaled  wiihin  a  pi  i- 
valc  enclave,  surrounded  by  acres  of  idyllii 
plantation  preserve.  One  of  our  several  ex- 
clusive ofterings  in  Hilton  Head;  Wildlife 
haven,  world-class  golfing  and  watersporls 
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3201  New  Mexico  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suit 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
Telephone:  202  363-3990 


Important  News 
For  Classes 
Up  To  1944! 


1  know  .ibout  .1  tlcmr- 


Ll^lU-, 


like  you  pljiincd  ity(«  people- 
like  you 

Security,  independence,  new 
friends  — or  perhaps  fortiicr  clas 


.ind  1 


I  be  , 


slR-d  and  eoniplel 
.  ilily  oncanipuN 
)ni  the 


your  UNe  ol  i[  paid  I 
very  first  day. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to' 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure,  and 
mention  your  school  and  class 
when  you  do.  We  might  have 
more  good  news.  (203)  726-2000, 
Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp. 
Duncaster,  -tO  Loeffler  Road, 
Bloomfield,  CT  06002 


*Dunca^er 


of  racial  and  class  antagonisms  that 
prompt  Mr.  Meyer  to  write  so  mislead- 
ingly,  so  insultingly,  and  so  poisonously 
that  Brown's  financial-aid  system  is 
"built  on  racial  preference  and  taxation 
of  the  families  in  the  financially  re- 
sponsible sector."  I  hope  that  other 
alumni  and  friends  of  Brown,  rather 
than  join  Mr.  Meyer  in  his  counter- 
productive implied  threat  of  withhold- 
ing financial  support  from  the  Univer- 
sity, will  join  me  in  contributing  to 
Brown  so  that  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible may  receive  financial  aid. 

Jeffrey  A.  Stone  '77 

New  York  City 

'Narrow  and  jaundiced' 

Editor:  I  am  profoundly  disturljed 
and  distressed  by  Hal  Meyer  Ill's  letter 
to  the  editor  appearing  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  BAM  concerning  the  article 
"High  Cost  of  Higher  Education"  by 
Anne  Diffily.  [Her]  well-researched  and 
informative  article  was  absolutely  un- 
recognizable in  Mr.  Meyer's  misin- 
formed comments.  Mr.  Meyer's  char- 
acterization of  rising  tuition  costs  as  a 
"program  of  overbilling  aimed  at  tilt- 
ing the  process  to  the  advantage  of  mi- 
norities and  the  poor"  and  a 
"philosophy  of  billing  middle-class 
families  to  subsidize  others"  demon- 
strates not  only  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  issues  presented  in  the  article,  but 
also  reveals  an  agenda  of  grievances 
regarding  financial  aid  and  Brown's 
efforts  to  maintain  a  minority  student 
presence  at  the  University,  that  are 
only  marginally  related  to  the  issue  of 
rising  tuition  costs. 

Mr.  Meyer's  comments  suggest  that 
if  Brown  adopted  his  concept  of  fair- 
ness, the  problem  of  ever-increasing 
tuition  costs  would  miraculously  be 
resolved.  Mr.  Meyer's  concept  of  fair- 
ness would  entail  not  admitting  minor- 
ity students  to  the  University,  whom  he 
assumes  (1)  are  not  worthy  of  attending 
Brown,  (2)  only  gain  admittance  be- 
cause of  racial  preference  and  the 
pressure  of  liberals  and  minorities  that 
have  a  "stranglehold"  on  the  Universi- 
ty, (3)  are  poor  and  therefore  finan- 
cially irresponsible,  and  (4)  are  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  financial  aid. 
These  assumptions  are  based  on  a 
premise  of  white  superiority,  and  Mr. 
Meyer's  comments  echo  views  ex- 
pressed by  white  supremacists  nation- 
wide who  fear  the  erosion  of  the  rights 
of  the  white  race  due  to  politicians 
"pandering"  to  the  "special  interests"  of 
blacks.  Such  expressions  show  how  far 
the  nation  must  come  and  how  hard  we 


10%  off  for  members! 


Europe  on 
superlinerQE2 
and  supersonic 
Concorde. 


From  April  through  December, 
sail  superliner  QE2  one  way— fly 
supersonic  the  other  way.  on  a  spe- 
cially reserved  British  Airways 
Concorde  between  London  and 
New  York,  Miami  or  Washington, 
D.C.;  from  about  $1,990,  including 
your  member's  discount. 

You  enjoy  five  glorious  days 
and  nights  to  or  from  Europe  on 
the  one-and-only  Queen  Elizabeth 
2,  newly  transformed  at  the  cost  of 


Sailings  with  space 
specially  reserved  for  you. 

TO  EUROPE:             FROM  EUROPE: 

April  29 
May  2  2 
June  12 
June  25 

May  11 
Junes 
June  20 
July  1 

$130  million.  QE2  now  boasts  an 
all-new  Sports  Center  and  outdoor 
Jacuzzi®  Whirlpool  Baths,  lavishly 
redone  restaurants,  a  state-of-the- 
art  Grand  Lounge  and  an  interna- 
tional promenade  of  luxury  bou- 
tiques. With  all  this  and  more— a 
complete  casino,  a  disco  under  the 
Magrodome  and  the  celebrated 
'Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea"®-QE2 


is  truly  Tomorrow's  Superlmer 
Today.® 

Fares  that  combine  a  QE2 
crossing  with  a  one-way,  economy- 
class  ticket  on  British  Airways 
between  London  and  57  North 
American  gateways  begin  at  about 
$1,150.  And  remember,  this  price 
reflects  a  special  10-percent 
member's  discount! 

For  reservations  and  informa- 
tion call  Mr.  Les  Kertes  toll-free  at 
800-645-2120;  in  New  York, 
phone  collect:  (516)  466-0335. 

Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy,  dependent  on 
availability  and  departure  date:  taxes  extra.  Free 
BA  economy  ticket  based  on  rates  as  of  10/ 10/86; 
lengttiof-stay  restrictions  apply.  Cunard  reserves 
right  to  cancel  Concorde  or  change  rate  without  nO' 
tice  QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain 


Mr.  Les  Kertes.  Hartford  Holidays.  Box  462. 
277  Northern  Boulevard.  Great  Neck. 
NY  11022. 

Rush  me  details  on  members'  savings  on  the 
ultimate  transatlantic  travel  combination— QE2  and 
Concorde. 


{m)  HARTFORD  HOLIDAYS 


Why  shouldn't  travel  guides 
be  good  reading?  With  great 
maps?  And  special  feature 
articles?  And  come  with  a 
pocket  sized  travel 
planner  fliled  with 
concise  info?  Now 
yoti  can  have  it  all 
in  Fisher's  World, 
setting  the  standard 
in  toMy's  world  of 
travel  gaides. 

1988  SERIES 
INCLUDES: 

Bahamas 
Bermuda 


Canada 

Caribbean 

Europe 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hawaii 

Italy 

Japan 

London 
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must  .stmgglc  in  oiilcr  lo  ovcitoiiie  ii- 
raiioiial,  deep-seated  racial  fear,  inlol- 
erance,  and  hate.  Mr.  Meyer's  com- 
ments illustrate  that  he  and  people  who 
share  his  attitudes  will  never  believe 
nonwhites  are  ever  qualified,  but  are 
merely  beneficiaries  of  racial  prefer- 
ence. Such  attitudes  fuel  the  machine  of 
racial  discrimination  in  employment 
opportunities  that  continue  to  plague 
people  of  color  despite  their  qualifi- 
cations and  abilities.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  Brown  education  did  not  expand 
Mr.  Meyer's  narrow  and  jaundiced  view 
of  the  world. 

Addressing  the  misinformation  in 
the  letter  concerning  the  Investment  in 
Diversity  program,  the  Investment  in 
Diversity  Scholarship  program  is  an 
endowed  fund  of  approximately 
$275,000  (which  by  any  calculaiion  is 
not  a  substantial  part  of  $19,000,000) 
contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University.  This  fund  marks  the 
beginning  of  implementation  of  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  committee  on 
minority  affairs  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  its  report.  Scholarship 
funds  such  as  the  Investment  in  Diver- 
sity Scholarship  Fund  are  efforts  to  tap 
monetary  sources  other  than  tuition  to 
aid  students,  and  the  University  should 
be  applauded  and  supported  in  its  ef- 
forts rather  than  undermined  by  divi- 
sive comments. 

KiMBERLV  Lewis  '8o 

Philadelphm 

The  importance 
of  endowment 

Editor:   The  letters  in  the  Decem- 
ber BAM  by  Hal  Meyer  and  Arthur 
Adams  witness  to  the  frustrations  of  us 
all  with  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
We  can  empathize  with  them,  but  we 
must  realize  that  the  situation  is  not 
unique  to  Brown.  Although  both  letters 
offered  suggestions,  neither  presented 
any  realistic  solutions. 

Ideally,  I  suppose,  we  could  devel- 
op siiflitient  income  to  provide  a  facul- 
ty, cl.issiooms,  and  a  library  or  two. 
Ibis  would  allow  students  to  find  their 
own  resources  for  housing,  food,  and 
laboratory  facilities.  That  would  really 
be  going  back  to  "how  it  was,"  and  you 
must  think  me  to  be  ridiculous  for  even 
suggesting  il.  And  you  are  correct! 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  want 
to  turn  our  colleges  and  universities 
over  to  the  government  or  business 
consortia  to  finance.  He  who  pays  the 
pijjcr  calls  the  tune,  and  there  would  go 
out  the  window  any  semblance  of  aca- 


demic freedom.  (Do  I  hear  echoes  of 
protest  against  the  subservience  to  tiie 
military-industrial  complex?) 

The  problems  of  Brown  and  high- 
er education  in  general  go  deeper  than 
we  think.  It  lies  within  each  of  us.  For 
we  have  basked  in  the  light  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  to  which  we  have 
become  enslaved.  We  have  wanted  for 
nothing,  and  we  have  indulged  our- 
selves to  the  point  of  great  expectations 
beyond  our  pocketbooks.  Forgive  what 
may  seem  "pulpit  oratory,"  but  it  par- 
tially describes  our  condition.  We  have 
taught  ourselves  to  expect  "palatial" 
lodgings,  the  latest  gadgets,  the  athletic 
extravaganzas  with  the  demand  to  win 
and  be  Number  Uno.  That  is  our  hu- 
man condition  today,  and  until  we 
change  that  condition,  expectations  will 
become  great  and  costs  to  provide  them 
ever  higher. 

Having  introduced  those  thoughts, 
I  suggest  we  get  down  to  a  few  basics: 

(1)  The  costs  for  producing  and 
maintaining  facilities  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  will  increase  as 
surely  as  our  own  housing  and  grocery 
bills. 

(2)  At  a  time  when  people  (gener- 
ally speaking)  are  deserting  the  class- 
rooms for  the  more  lucrative  jobs  in  the 
marketplace  the  pool  of  qualified 
teachers  is  shrinking.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  higher  salaries  must  be 
paid  and  will  be  paid  by  the  institutions 
that  can  afford  it.  This  increases  costs 
to  keep  the  best  teachers. 

(3)  Collegiate  athletics  are  facing  a 
crisis.  At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the 
lure  of  TV  monies.  How  much  of  that 
money  filters  down  to  the  classroom  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  (Perhaps  pro- 
fessional sports  should  bear  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  providing  their  farm  clubs.) 
The  Ivy  League  has  sought  to  relieve 
the  pressures,  but  I  wonder  how  long 
they  can  hold  out.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  our  sports-crazed  population  and 
youth  will  allow  cut-backs.  Short  of 
opting  for  intramural  sports  alone  or 
curbing  schedules  I  see  no  cost-cutting 
in  this  area.  (Thirty  years  ago  I  sug- 
gested a  sports  endowment.  Finally 
those  with  more  influence  introduced  it 
at  Brown,  and  this  helps.) 

(4)  Regarding  the  admission  of 
minorities,  it  must  be  admitted  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Brown's  efforts  in 
this  area  are  to  be  commended,  al- 
though not  always  appreciated.  The 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  qualified 
minorities — for  whatever  reason — is 
limited.  The  competition  among  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  this  limited 
number  is  intense,  and  those  that  are 


admitted  and  meet  the  competition  are 
granted  financial  aid  [if  they  qualify  for 
it.— Editor]. 

(5)  This  brings  us  to  the  mili<.  of  the 
coconut:  Money  to  pay  for  all  these 
things  which  we  demand  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Foundations 
established  by  businesses  and  individu- 
als provide  some  which  they  necessarily 
distribute  over  many  institutions.  Gifts 
of  benefactors  provide  some  which  are 
variable  year  to  year.  Alumni  provide 
some,  and  they  should;  for  their  insti- 
tutions gave  them  their  education,  pro- 
vide important  lines  in  their  resumes, 
and  their  prominence  reflects  upon 
themselves.  The  government  provides 
some  (and  let's  keep  it  minimal).  Most 
important,  endowment  provides  some. 

My  appeal  to  all  alumni  is  that  they 
support  Brown  by  their  gifts  to  build 
up  our  endowment.  It  is  pitifully  small 
compared  to  the  other  "Ivies,"  and  if 
we  could  enlarge  it  sufficiently  perhaps 
one  day  our  tuition  costs  could  be  low- 
ered. Every  alumnus  of  every  college 
has  his  pet  peeve  or  project.  Pet  peeves 
are  negative.  Projects  are  transitory 
with  the  passing  of  time.  The  life  blood 
is  our  endowment.  For  when  you  talk 
of  lowering  tuition  you  must  remember 
that  the  endowment  pie  can  be  cut  into 
just  so  many  pieces.  Need  I  point  out  to 
a  Brown  alumnus  that  the  larger  the 
pie  the  greater  the  number  of  pieces? 

Thanks  for  listening  to  an  old  (and 
hopefully  wiser)  alumnus. 

The  Rev. 

Robert  A.  Tourignev  '41 

The  Woodlands,  Texas 
P.S.  Obviously  even  endowment  will 
not  be  sufficient,  if  we  continue  to  ex- 
pand enrollment. 


Special  place 


Editor:  I  enjoyed  Hal  Meyer  Ill's 
letter.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  time 
that  the  position  which  he  has  taken 
was  at  least  addressed — and  energeti- 
cally so. 

I  enjoyed  also  Katherine  Hinds's 
farewell.  She  remarked  that  "Brown  (is) 
a  special  place  to  work."  I  suspect  that  it 
is,  in  part,  the  likes  of  Katherine  Hinds 
that  make  Brown  such  a  place. 

Larry  Hall  "15 

Wakefield.  R.l. 

A  credit  and 
an  inspiration 

Editor:  I  first  met  Hendrik  Gerrit- 
sen  when  I  was  a  wide-eyed  freshman 
in  the  autumn  of  1979.  At  the  time  he 


was  delivering  a  short  lecture  on  extra- 
terrestrials and  the  search  for  intelli- 
gent life  beyond  our  solar  system.  I  had 
no  inkling  then  of  the  profound  drive 
and  courage  of  the  man,  but  I  could 
feel  his  energy  and  conviction  fill  the 
room. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  getting 
to  know  Hendrik  during  the  next  four 
years.  He  guided  and  challenged  me 
while  I  was  at  Brown.  His  deep  concern 
for  learning,  for  students,  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  me  and  on  many 
others  I  am  sure. 

Consequently  I  was  moved  by  your 
article,  "A  Hard  Scientist  with  a  Soft 
Heart,"  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
BAM.  Anne  Diffily's  words  were  elo- 
quent and  true.  This  man  of  science 
and  conscience  is  a  credit  to  Brown  and 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  know 
and  love  him. 

Ted  Vehse  '83 

Chicago 


Editor:  I  greatly  enjoyed  Anne 
Diffily's  article  on  Professor  Hendrik 
Gerritsen.  The  analogy  between  elec- 
tricity and  Henk's  personality  was  par- 
ticularly apt.  Although  I  took  no  cours- 
es in  physics,  the  diversity  of  Henk's 
interests  led  our  paths  to  cross  many 
times  before  and  after  graduation.  His 
friendship,  warmth,  and  moral  courage 
are  among  my  finest  memories  of 
Brown. 

Susan  Kalt  Cortes  '81 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

'A  remarkable 
curriculum' 

Editor:  Every  time  I  see  in  the 
Alumni  Monthly  that  various  individuals 
or  groups  within  the  University  com- 
munity are  reviewing,  with  an  eye  to 
potentially  reforming.  Brown's  curri- 
culum (please  note  I  did  not  say  "New 
Curriculum" — I  see  no  reason  almost 
nineteen  years  later  to  keep  the  "New"), 
I  get  discouraged.  Now  that  Dean 
Blumstein's  forums  are  underway,  I 
finally  feel  moved  to  add  my  comments 
to  the  discussions. 

As  a  sophomore  at  Brown  during 
the  1972-73  academic  year,  I  was  so 
confused  and  lost  by  the  "absence  of 
structure"  in  my  academic  program 
that  I  almost  transferred  to  Carleton 
College  (where  Howard  Swearer  was 
then  president).  Family  and  friends, 
however,  encouraged  me  to  stay  at 
Brown  and  take  a  new  approach  to 
viewing  and  making  the  most  of  the 
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opportunities  inherent  in  the  Brown 
curriculum.  I  did  stay  and  have  never 
regretted  the  decision,  primarily  be- 
cau.se  Brown's  curriculum  forced  me  to 
lake  responsibility  for  my  own  educa- 
tional development,  while  yet  providing 
mc  with  all  of  the  tools  and  support  I 
needed  to  do  just  that  successfully. 

While  no  one  would  be  panic  ularly 
impressed  in  looking  at  a  tran.script  of 
my  academic  life  at  Brown,  I  have 
found  that  the  broad  diversity  of  inter- 
ests and  endeavors  reflected  in  that 
transcript  have  carried  over  into  my  life 
today.  Quite  frankly,  "figuring  out" 
Brown's  curriculum  taught  me  how,  as 
a  working  adult,  to  balance  a  wide  va- 
riety of  interests  and  activities  in  my 
life.  To  wit,  while  I  am  a  marketing  vice 
president  for  a  major  California 
financial  institution,  I  have  also  been 
able  to  concurrently  pursue  other  pro- 
fessional goals.  In  October  last  year  I 
had  a  role  in  a  theatrical  film  which  will 
be  released  this  coming  year,  and  I 
have  another  film  role  pending.  Next 
month  I  will  be  traveling  to  Australia  to 
participate  in  the  Lunar  New  Year  cel- 
ebrations of  that  country's  Vietnamese 
immigrant  community  (I  speak  Viet- 
namese fluently — the  only  apparent 
connection  in  my  life  today  to  my  lin- 
guistics concentration  at  Brown).  I  have 
recently  started  writing,  and  I  serve  as  a 
volunteer  working  with  widely  diver- 
gent community  service  groups. 

I  fully  believe  that  what  1  see  as  a 
rich  and  satisfying  life  has  really  been 
facilitated  by  my  Brown  experience  and 
Brown's  educational  program,  which 
encouraged  me  to  accept  and  pursue  all 
of  my  interests  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  fit  the  model  of  a  typical 
"well-rounded  liberal  arts  education. "  I 
sincerely  hope  the  full  flexibility  and 
challenge  of  Brown's  remarkable  curri- 
culum will  be  available  to  future  Brown 
students. 

Joe  Gosha  '75 

Los  Angeles 

EMS 

Editor:  1  read  with  great  interest 
your  recent  article  on  Brown  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  (BAM,  Novem- 
ber). As  a  past  student  coordinator  of 
the  campus  rescue  service  it  brought 
back  memories  of  exciting  times  and 
dedicated  people. 

Only  those  who  have  given  to  the 
service  know  the  tremendous  time  and 
emotional  commitment  required  to  be  a 
pan  of  such  a  fine  team.  Only  those 
who  have  been  served  by  their  "fellow 
student"  care  providers  realize  their 


true  import. 

I  urge  all  of  my  fellow  alumni  who 
have  had  the  special  opportunity  to 
work  in  Brown  EMS  to  match  my  $20- 
donation  to  be  earmarked  solely  for  this 
vital,  yet  often  threatened,  campus  ser- 
vice. 

Gary  W.  Tamkin  '86 

Inline,  Calif. 

Failing  and  achieving 

Editor:  Alice  Goldberg  '81,  a  Ph.D. 
holder  who  is  working  as  a  legal  secre- 
tary, wrote  in  the  December  issue  that 
she  feels  like  a  "superunderachiever,"  is 
not  satisfied  with  what  she  is  doing,  and 
is  looking  for  support  from  peers. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  Ms. 
Goldberg  in  the  BAM,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  a  wider  audience. 

Every  student  who  is  admitted  to 
Brown  is  by  definition  someone  of 
whom  great  things  are  expected,  by 
family,  teachers,  peers — and  usually  by 
ourselves.  I  personally  believed  that 
although  becoming  a  secretary  might 
be  a  fine  achievement  for  someone 
from  a  disadvantaged  background,  1, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  intelligence 
and  opportunities,  was  obligated  to 
become  a  high-power  professional  and 
use  my  skills  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place. 

I  hope  Ms.  Goldberg  will  be  able  to 
let  go  a  little  more  of  the  concepts 
"super,"  "under,"  and  "achiever"  and 
see  herself  as  successful  if  she  finds  sat- 
isfaction in  some  variety  of  activities 
and  relationships.  A  secretary  with  a 
Ph.D.  is  not  necessarily  either  a  failure 
or  one  who  has  "been  given  a  snow 
job" — she  may  be  someone  in  the 
difficult  process  of  finding  her  niche. 
Further,  a  niche  as  secretary  is  not  nec- 
essarily below  a  niche  as  academician  or 
professional — if  we  believe  in  ourselves 
enough  to  measure  by  our  contentment 
rather  than  by  income  or  status. 

Joan  Katz  Betesh  "72 

Bala  Cwwyd,  Pa. 
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Forums  produce  little 
consensus  on  changes 
to  the  curriculum 

Some  people  lliiiik  il's  great.  Some 
think  ii  needs  minor  surgery.  Others 
apparently  don't  care  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Since  November,  Brown  students 
and  faculty  have  discussed  the  curricu- 
lum at  a  series  of  evening  addresses  and 
forums  organized  by  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Sheila  Blumstein.  Attendance  has 
been  spotty;  only  one  forum  in  Sayles 
Hall  attracted  more  than  100  people, 
while  several  drew  fewer  than  fifty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  there  is  a  core 
group  of  faculty  and  students  with  a 
strong  interest  in  curricular  matters.  It 
is  equally  clear  there  is  no  consenses 
among  them  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
nineteen-year-old  curriculum  ought  to 
be  changed,  and  if  so,  in  what  ways. 
The  divergence  of  opinions  was 
exemplified  by  remarks  at  the  third 
fonmi,  held  on  February  17  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Blumstein  and  the  Un- 
dergraduate Council  of  Students.  The 
topic  was  "Concentrations."  Panelist  Ari 
Solomon  '89,  who  was  absent  with  the 
Hu,  asked  Blumstein  to  convey  his  sen- 
timents. They  were,  in  brief:  "Abolish 
all  concentrations."  The  next  panelist. 
Professor  of  Biology  Kenneth  Miller 
'70,  suggested,  "Concentrations  at 
Brown  ought  to  be  strengthened."  Yet 
another  panelist,  Susan  Schlossberg  '88, 
agreed  with  Miller  but  additionally 
proposed  that  Brown  drop  the  "con- 
centration" terminology  and  use  the 
moie  familiar  term,  "major."  "A  major 
implies  commitment,"  she  explained. 

Miller  spoke  for  many  on  campus 
who  feel  the  once-"new"  curriculum 
could  use  a  tune-up.  "Let  us  be  as  bold 
today  as  people  at  Brown  were  twenty 
years  ago,"  he  urged.  All  Brown  asks  of 
students,  he  pointed  out,  is  that  they 
pass  twenty-eight  courses  and  complete 
a  concentration.  "In  a  setting  where  we 
don't  require  the  general,  we  must  re- 
quire the  specific."  And  that,  he  said, 
means  insuring  that  students  master  an 
area  of  interest  by  increasing  require- 
ments within  each  concentration. 

While  the  other  three  panelists 
—Associate  Professor  of  History  Naomi 
Lamoreaux,  Eric  Delos  Santos  '89,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  Michael  Ro- 


.sen — agreed  that  strengthening  con- 
centrations was  desirable,  Lamoreaux 
sounded  a  cautionary  note.  Since  her 
department  augmented  its  require- 
ments several  years  ago,  she  said,  it  has 
experienced  "a  shocking  decline  in 
concentrators.  The  number  has  fallen 
by  about  one-half."  Students  who  de- 
cide relatively  late  in  their  undergrad- 
uate careers  to  major  in  history  find 
they  don't  have  time  to  structure  a 
comprehensive  program;  other  stu- 
dents who  spend  a  semester  or  a  year 
studying  overseas  are  unable  to  fit  their 
non-Brown  courses  into  the  concentra- 
tion requiiements.  Perhaps,  Lamo- 
reaux suggested,  "the  price  of  imposing 
more  structure  may  be  too  high." 

Rosen,  the  last  panelist  to  speak, 
turned  his  remarks  from  concentra- 
tions to  an  appeal  for  a  more  wholesale 
reevaluation  of  the  curriculum. 
Brown's  "smorgasbord"  of  courses, 
Rosen  said,  "is  a  little  too  loose. "  He 
suggested  that  the  notion  that  all  edu- 
cated people  should  know  certain 
things  is  not  outdated.  "We  need  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  other  institu- 
tions think  is  so  hot  about  the  core  cur- 
riculum," Rosen  said. 

A  number  of  students  in  the  sparse 
audience  offered  additional  sugges- 
tions. Noah  Green  '91  proposed  an 
"optional  core  curriculum"  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  who  are  uncer- 
tain about  their  concentrations.  Stu- 
dents should  have  "individual  concen- 
trations" independent  of  specific  de- 
partments, said  Jeff  Belkora  '90,  a 
member  of  the  College  Curriculuin 
Council  (CCC),  the  group  charged  with 
evaluating  the  curriculum. 

At  the  second  forum,  titled  "Lib- 
eral Education:  Goals  and  Impleinen- 
tation"  and  held  on  January  27,  Belko- 
,a — serving  as  a  panelist — drew  laugh- 
ter when  he  divulged  Blumstein's 
nickname  for  the  CCC:  "Revenge  of  the 
Nerds."  Whether  or  not  this  reflects  the 
council's  ideology  was  unclear  from 
Belkora's  subsequent  description.  The 
CCC,  he  said,  "is  split  between  the  lela- 
tivists  and  the  absolutists."  The  first 
faction  believes  one  must  understand 
certain  facts  about  the  past  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  present  and  thus 
makes  very  specific,  concrete  recom- 
mendations about  changing  the  cm  ri- 
culum.  The  second  group  sketches  a 
picture  of  an  "ideal"  curriculum  and 


makes  abstract  reKimnuiulalions. 
"Somewhere,"  Belkor.i  added,  "ihe  two 
must  merge." 

At  that  well-attended  forum,  pane- 
list Aaron  Belkin  '88  emphasized  the 
precarious  balance  Brown  must  strike 
between  structure  and  Hexibility.  "V-8 
juice  and  beer  are  both  good  drinks," 
he  said,  by  way  of  analogy.  "But  if  you 
try  to  move  toward  a  middle  ground 
between  them,  you  have  sludge.  (And) 
if  you  try  to  dilute  Brown's  (curricular] 
flexibility  with  'V-8,'  there  will  be  costs." 
While  it  can  be  "scary'  to  be  the  only 
major  university  with  a  lequirement- 
free  curriculum,  Belkin  concluded. 
Brown  should  see  this  as  a  good  thing 
and  be  proud  of  it.  Brown  students  are 
"happy  scholars,"  he  said,  because  the 
curriculum  "allows  us  to  expose  our- 
selves to  unsettling  experiences." 

Panelist  Steve  Glenn  '88  agreed. 
The  value  of  Brown's  curriculum,  he 
said,  is  that  "it  forces  you  to  becoine 
'educationally  self-conscious,'  "  a  de- 
scription he  attributed  to  Professor 
Reginald  Archambault's  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  Associate 
Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
Anani  Dzidzienyo  agreed  that  a  liberal 


education  cannot  be  prescribed;  "self- 
discipline  and  self-motivation  are  not 
necessarily  guaranteed  by  legislation  on 
paper,"  he  noted. 

The  series  of  curriculum  discus- 
sions, which  began  on  November  9  with 
a  talk  by  Ira  Magaziner  '69,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  curriculum,  concluded 
on  March  2  with  an  address  by  Blum- 
stein.  A.n. 

It's  hot.  It's  cool. 
It's  the  Brown 
Jazz  Band 

Three  years  ago  there  were  dance  gigs 
at  the  Graduate  Center  Bar.  Last  year 
there  was  a  spring  concert  trip  to  the 
West  Coast.  This  year  on  Sunday,  April 
10,  at  8  p.m.,  there's  a  Carnegie  Hall 
debut  with  baritone  saxophonist  Gerry 
Mulligan  as  guest  soloist.  These  days 
the  Brown  Jazz  Band  is  hot. 

Once  a  student-organized  dance 
band.  Brown's  Jazz  Band  now  tours, 
performs  concerts,  and  plays  with  the 
likes  of  Dick  Hyman,  Clarke  Terry,  and 
Mulligan. 


When  Matthew  McGarrell  came  to 
Brown  in  1984  as  director  of  bands,  the 
student  jazz  group  asked  him  to  lead 
rehearsals.  He  agreed  and,  in  addition 
to  rehearsing  the  band,  worked  with 
the  admission  office  to  identify  jazz- 
playing  applicants.  The  next  year  the 
band  pulled  some  talented  freshmen 
into  its  ranks. 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  the  jazz  band 
packed  Alumnae  Hall  with  a  perform- 
ance of  the  original  orchestration  of 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue."  The  concert  fea- 
tured New  York  pianist  and  composer 
Dick  Hyman,  whose  credits  include 
composing,  performing,  and  conduct- 
ing much  of  the  music  for  Woody  Al- 
len's films.  The  band  performed  a  sec- 
ond Alumnae  Hall  concert  in  the  spring 
with  trumpeter  Clark  Terry,  a  former 
member  of  the  Count  Basie,  Duke  Ell- 
ington, and  Skitch  Henderson  bands. 
Again,  the  show  sold  out.  That  per- 
formance was  followed  by  a  Montreal 
engagement  a  week  before  Com- 
mencement. 

Two  concerts,  one  with  New  York 
singer  Daryl  Sherman  and  another  with 
trumpeter  Richard  Sudgalter,  the  leg- 


Thejazz  band  rehearses  at  Orwig  Music  Hall,  Matthew  McGarrell  < 


•iducting. 


endary  jazzman  Bix  Beiderbecke's  bi- 
ographer, were  on  the  schedule  in  the 
fall  of  1986.  And  then  came  the  infa- 
mous Phoenix  trip. 

The  spring  itinerary  one  year  ago 
had  the  band  playing  concerts  in  Phoe- 
nix, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
While  the  band  made  it  to  Phoenix,  its 
instruments  landed  in  Maui.  'The  first 
day  of  the  trip,  we  had  a  dance  to  play 
for  the  Phoenix  Big  Band  Society," 
recalls  McGarrell.  "It  was  a  big  event, 
and  they'd  sold  a  lot  of  tickets.  The 
dance  started  at  8  p.m.  We  got  in  at  5 
p.m.,  looked  around,  and  there  weren't 
any  instruments.  We  had  no  idea  where 
they  were. " 

The  dance  hall  had  a  piano,  and 
several  students  had  brought  small  in- 
struments with  them  on  the  plane.  So 
the  band  made  do,  and  performed 
combo  work  for  the  evening.  "It  was 
pretty  much  a  disaster,"  McGarrell 
remembers.  "These  people  had  come  to 
dance  to  big  band  music  and  they  got 
something  different.  The  society  had  to 
refund  the  tickets. " 

(Eventually,  the  airline  settled  the 
claim  and  Brown  covered  the  society's 
ticket  sale  losses.  And  the  Phoenix  Big 
Band  Society  says  they  want  the  Jazz 
Band  back.  With  instruments.) 

The  instruments  arrived  in  Phoe- 
nix the  next  day,  and  the  band  pro- 
ceeded to  Los  Angeles.  At  the  Santa 
Monica  jazz  club  My  Place,  the  band 
played  two  shows  with  jazz  singer  Annie 
Ross,  of  Lambert-Hendricks-Ross,  pre- 
cursors of  the  Manhattan  Transfer 
sound.  The  rest  of  the  tour  went 
smoothly,  and  turnout  was  strong. 

Looking  back  on  the  band's  prog- 
ress, McGarrell  says,  "We  had  a  good 
solid  student  base  to  build  on.  They  do 
stuff  now  that  as  a  student-organized 
band  they  weren't  able  to  try:  first,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  know  where  to  get 
(the  scores),  and  second,  because  it's 
complicated  music.  Most  big  bands  do 
dance  music  because  there's  a  market 
for  it,  but  schools  don't  have  to  worry 
about  the  market.  We're  interested  in 
providing  a  medium  for  students  to 
grow  as  musicians,  so  we  look  for  chal- 
lenging, intricate  jazz  pieces." 

Finding  some  of  those  pieces  has 
taken  some  digging.  McGarrell  tracked 
down  the  original  Gershwin  score  at 
Williams  College  and  has  searched  for 
other  original  or  out-of-print  works  at 
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the  l.itiiaiy  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  jazz  program  has 
continued  to  grow:  Brown  now  has  an 
eighteen-piece  big  band  and  three  jazz 
combos— hard  bop,  cool  jazz,  and  fu- 
sion. The  hard  bop  combo  is  led  by  the 
program's  jazz  piano  consultant.  Bop, 
.said  McGarrell,  started  in  the  1940s 
with  Charlie  Parker  as  a  reaction  to  the 
overly  slick  dance-band  sound.  In  the 
'50s,  some  players  reacted  to  bop's  en- 
ergetic, demanding  style  by  developing 
the  West  Coast  cool  jazz  style;  and  other 
jilavers  reacted  to  that,  seeking  a  return 
lo  be-bop.  The  result  was  the  even 
more  demanding  hard  bop  style. 

The  cool  jazz  combo  is  led  by 
McGarrell,  who  says,  "Gerry  Mulligan 
was  one  of  cool  jazz's  leaders.  The  point 
here  is  to  keep  it  in  the  mainstream  jazz 
tradition,  more  aural  than  written.  The 
combo  listens  to  music,  memorizes  the 
work,  and  plays  without  reading  mu- 
sic." 

And  finally,  there's  the  fusion 
combo,  a  melding  of  rock  and  jazz,  led 
by  the  program's  jazz  drummer  in- 
structor. Brown's  big  band,  hard  bop, 
and  fusion  groups  all  read  music, 
McGarrell  says.  The  aural  approach  of 
the  cool  jazz  combo  is  a  departure. 

Brown's  jazz  program  is  unique 
among  the  Ivies,  and  indeed  among 
liberal  arts  schools  in  general,  McGar- 
rell says.  Few  others  incorporate  a  jazz 
program  as  part  of  the  music  depart- 
ment, or  offer  advanced-level  jazz 
courses  in  transcription  and  analysis,  as 
well  as  music  lessons  for  credit.  The 
program  also  provides  a  showcase  for 
student  composers:  Student  works  are 
performed  in  jazz  band  concerts,  and 
the  band  will  be  doing  several  student 
compositions  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

McGarrell,  who  says  he  is  delighted 
with  the  jazz  band's  growth,  originally 
planned  a  career  as  a  trombonist.  He 
attended  Loyola  University  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  started  playing  in 
the  city's  jazz  bands  and  clubs.  "You 
can't  avoid  jazz  in  New  Orleans,"  he 
says.  "And  it  was  a  good  way  to  make 
money." 

After  graduation,  he  questioned 
his  orchestral  direction,  and  returned 
East  to  pursue  a  master's  in  music  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  he  discovered  teaching.  "1 
got  hooked  on  teaching,"  he  says.  "I 
had  no  idea  it  would  be  so  much  fun." 


After  conducting  and  teaching  at 
UNH,  McGarrell  spent  six  years  at 
Northeastern  as  director  of  bands  be- 
fore coming  to  Brown.  And  from  the 
sounds  of  it,  he  and  the  jazz  band  have 
been  making  great  music  together  ever 
since.  ^""  Dtitmingtnn 

Graduate  dean 
Phillip  Stiles  wins 
highest  physics  honor 

Phillip  J.  Stiles,  who  came  lo  Brown's 
physics  department  fiom  IBM  in  1970 
and  is  now  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  dean  of  research,  will  be  one  of 
three  scientists  honored  this  month 
with  the  highest  award  the  American 
Physical  Society  bestows  in  the  field  of 
condensed  matter:  the  Oliver  E.  Buck- 
ley Prize. 

Sharing  the  award  are  two  of 
Stiles's  former  IBM  colleagues,  Frank 
A.  Fang  and  Alan  B.  Fowler,  both  of 
whom  are  adjunct  professors  at  Brown. 
(The  three  wish  to  recognize  the  equal 
research  contributions  of  a  fourth  IBM 
colleague,  Webster  E.  Howard,  Jr.) 
The  lesearch  that  garnered  the 
Buckley  Prize  dates  to  the  1960s  when 
the  four  conducted  a  pivotal  experi- 
ment proving  that  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, electrons  would  move  through 
a  three-dimensional  silicon  layer  in  a 
transistor  as  if  it  were  two-dimension- 
al—with 1 ,000  times  the  efficiency  they 
display  in  three  dimensions. 

"It  opened  up  a  whole  new  field  in 
physics,"  says  fellow  physicist  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  John  Quinn.  "It  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  very,  very  exciting 
field,  both  in  fundamental  physics  and 
in  the  development  of  new  technology." 
As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  two-di- 
mensional systems,  physicists  worldwide 
have  begun  exploring  their  behavior 
and  applications.  And  in  the  past  five 
years,  says  Quinn,  the  field  has  begun 
bearing  some  notable  fruit,  which  he 
believes  is  one  of  the  reasons  Stiles, 
Fang,  and  Fowler  are  now  being 
recognized.  One  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Quantum  Hall  effect,  which 
earned  a  Nobel  Prize  for  its  finder. 
Another  was  IBM's  development  of 
networks  of  transistors  called  supcrlat- 
tices,  which  Quinn  expects  to  draw  a 
future  Nobel. 

The  field  continues  to  giow.  Since 


1975,  when  Brown  hosted  the  first  in- 
ternational conference  on  two-dimen- 
sional systems,  scientists  have  convened 
every  two  years  to  reveal  new  discover- 
ies and  share  notes.  The  group  began 
with  some  sixty  or  seventy  physicists, 
says  Quinn,  and  is  now — with  some 
difficulty— limiting  its  attendance  to 
200.  C.B.H. 

Yelena  Khanga:  Afro- 
American  insights  with 
a  Russian  accent 

As  teenagers,  she  and  her  classmates 
memorized  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  speech.  One  of  her 
favorite  books  was  Totn  Sawyer,  and  at 
home  she  listened  to  the  records  of  Ray 
Charles,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  and  Louis 
Armstrong. 

But  Yelena  Khanga's  interest  in 
her  Afro-American  heritage  really 
didn't  develop  until  she  was  in  college. 
Before  that,  she  explains,  she  was  too 
busy  training  to  be  a  tennis  star,  an 
ambition  she  abandoned  after  finishing 
second  in  her  age  group's  national 
championship. 

What  gives  this  variation  on  Roots  a 
special  twist  is  that  Khanga,  a  twenty- 
five-year-old  journalist,  is  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen, the  granddaughter  of  a  black 
American  man  and  his  white  American 
wife  who  emigrated  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1931.  Their  daughter,  Lily  Golden,  an 
authority  on  African  culture  and  Afri- 
can cinema,  married  a  Tanzanian,  Kas- 
sim  Khanga;  they  were  divorced  when 
Yelena  was  a  child. 

Recently  Khanga,  a  reporter  for 
the  Moscow  Daily  Neu's,  spent  three 
months  working  at  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston  as  part  of  a  journal- 
ists' exchange  program.  She  came  to 
Brown  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  Janu- 
ary to  meet  and  talk  with  minority 
graduate  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. Khanga's  visit  to  Brown,  spon- 
sored by  the  Dorothy  Danforth  Comp- 
ton  Fellowship  Program,  was  arranged 
by  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  Bernard  Bnue. 

In  four  hours  of  often-spirited 

exchanges,  the  Brown  contingent  and 

the  Soviet  journalist  compared  life  m 

the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Khanga  said 

that  some  of  her  stereotypes  al>oui 

Americans  had  been  borne  oui— pe<)|)l« 


Russian  journalist  Yelena  Khanga  at  Broun 
(in  background,  associate  dean  Bernard  Bruce). 


here  are  materialistic,  for  instance,  as 
well  as  open  and  friendly.  Americans 
also  like  to  "work,  work,  work,"  Khanga 
said,  looking  bemused.  "The  Monitor 
office  opens  at  8  [a.m.],  but  people  get 
there  at  seven." 

Other  stereotypes  were  disproved: 
"I  thought  people  would  be  too  inter- 
ested in  money  and  not  interested  in 
helping  beggars  and  the  homeless," 
Khanga  recalls.  "I  was  so  surprised  to 
see  how  Americans  are  eager  to  help 
others.  When  I  was  in  the  street  trying 
to  find  my  way,  people  would  come  up 
and  ask  me,  'Any  problems?'  Other 
people  have  offered  to  help  me  with 
money  problems.  I  was  very  surprised. " 

What  surprised  Khanga  most  were 
the  interactions  between  blacks  in  the 
U.S.  "[Blacks]  were  saying  hello  to  me 
on  the  street,"  she  said,  "and  I  thought 
there  was  a  mistake,  because  I  didn't 
know  them."  This  was  startling  not  only 
because  Muscovites  generally  keep  to 
themselves  in  public,  but  also,  she  ex- 
plained, because  race  is  not  an  issue  in 
Moscow.  "In  my  country  no  one  paid 
attention  to  [the  fact  that  I'm  black]," 
Khanga  said.  "In  this  country  I  came  to 
know  for  the  first  time  what  it  means  to 
be  black  or  white.  All  the  questions 
people  ask  me  [here]  are  connected 
with  color." 

Indeed,  some  of  the  questions 
posed  to  Khanga  as  she  sat  at  the  head 
of  a  horseshoe-shaped  table  in  the 
President's  Dining  Room  touched  on 
issues  of  race,  African  and  Afro- 


American  culture,  and  blacks  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Kevin  Gaines,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  American  civilization,  inquired, 
"How  is  Afro-American  history  taught 
in  the  Soviet  Union?"  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate course  in  Soviet  schools  about 
American  blacks,  Khanga  replied.  In 
the  context  of  American  history,  she 
and  other  teenagers  learned  "about 
how  it  was  to  be  a  slave  in  the  United 
States." 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-Amer- 
ican Studies  Anani  Dzidzienyo  ex- 
plained that  he  is  from  Ghana,  and 
wondered,  "Why  do  [Russian]  women 
who  marry  [African]  blacks  tend  to 
leave  Africa  and  return  to  Russia?" 

Such  women,  Khanga  explained, 
have  been  raised  as  Europeans;  African 
cultures  can  present  difficult  cultural 
adjustments.  For  instance,  "My  father 
was  a  very  educated  man,  but  at  home 
he  didn't  want  my  mother  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  male  guests."  It  was  not 
easy  for  a  widely-traveled  woman  with  a 
Ph.D.  to  accept  such  strictures. 

An  interesting  linguistic  point  was 
made  several  minutes  later,  when 
Khanga  and  Dzidzienyo  conversed 
briefly  in  Portuguese.  Khanga  pointed 
out  to  her  audience  that  Soviet  children 
are  required  to  take  ten  years  of  a  for- 
eign language  in  school;  they  must  pass 
a  foreign-language  examination  in 
order  to  attend  any  institution  of  high- 
er learning.  Most  students  take  English 
or  French,  she  said,  but  she  already  had 
learned  English  from  her  grandmoth- 


er, so  she  studied  Portuguese  in  school. 

Foreign  language  preparation  in- 
arguably  is  an  American  weakness,  a 
fact  Khanga  raised  with  her  listeners. 
"You  [Americans]  are  too  interested  in 
your  lives  and  not  so  interested  in  life 
abroad,"  she  admonished.  'Trom 
childhood  you  are  taught  that  America 
is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  and 
that  everybody  should  know  English." 
Soviet  students,  she  said,  are  very  curi- 
ous about  other  countries.  "We  try  to 
read  the  foreign  press;  we  read  detec- 
tive stories  and  classical  literature  in 
English." 

There  were  some  raised  eyebrows 
when  Khanga  answered  questions 
about  Soviet  religious  discrimination 
("Nonsense"),  press  censorship  ("It's 
not  true"),  and  tensions  between  Soviet 
citizens  of  European  and  Asian  ances- 
try ("There  is  no  problem").  Marvin 
Steele,  a  graduate  student  in  molecular 
and  cell  biology,  queried  Khanga  about 
a  double  standard  that  causes  parents 
to  spoil  their  male  children.  In  explain- 
ing her  own  aversion  to  that  practice, 
Khanga  noted  that  "a  man  should  be 
strong;  he  should  be  a  man."  Startled, 
Steele  wondered  whether  Khanga 
weren't  imposing  limits  on  men's  ability 
to  be  emotional  and  to  relate  to  women 
in  loving  ways.  Khanga  had  some 
difficulty  understanding  Steele's  point. 
"I  lose  interest  in  a  man,"  she  finally 
replied,  "if  I  see  he's  not  as  strong  as  I 
want  him  to  be.  I  and  most  of  my 
friends  earn  enough  money  ourselves 
so  that  we  are  equal  to  men.  Sometimes 
we  even  earn  more  than  men.  But  I 
also  want  to  feel  like  a  woman,  to  feel 
weak,  and  have  a  man  help  me  in  some 
way — since  I  do  everything  for  myself. 
It's  a  bad  feeling  to  be  stronger  than  a 
man." 

It  was  Khanga's  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised by  black  American  culture  when 
she  turned  the  tables  and  began  asking 
questions.  As  background  for  an  article 
about  the  black  community,  she  asked 
her  new  Brown  friends  about  the  lack 
of  brotherhood  she  perceived  among 
American  blacks.  What  had  happened 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  protests  of  the 
1960s? 

Several  of  the  guests  explained  the 
new  fragmentation  in  socio-economic 
terms.  "There  has  been  some  relaxation 
of  anxiety,"  said  Brown's  general  coun- 
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sol.  Beverly  l.edbeitcr,  "and  ol  pcDplc's 
idciiiititation  as  blacks." 

•When  you're  in  the  position  ol 
attaining  power,"  added  music  gradu- 
ate student  John  Belcher  75.  "you're 
more  in  alignment  with  where  the 
power  is,  not  with  [the  'victim'  image  of 
slavery]  that  you've  been  taught  to  be 
ashamed  ol." 

■'Students  todav  grew  up  in  a  non- 
segregated  world,"  pointed  out  .Associ- 
ate Professor  of  History  Rhett  Jones. 
"They  don't  want  to  dwell  on  segrega- 
tion." Khanga  wondered  whether  black 
.Americans  could  be  mobilized  and 
rtunihed  by  a  strong  leader,  such  as 
King  was  in  the  '60s.  Ledbetter  has- 
tened to  disagree. 

"1  reject  the  notion,"  she  said,  "that 
blacks  have  to  have  a  leader  to  be  a 
race."  Referring  to  Khanga's  intention 
to  interview  the  only  black  candidate  in 
this  year's  presidential  race,  Ledbetter 
continued,  "Jesse  Jackson  is  not  my 
leader;  he  doesn't  speak  for  me.  All  of 
us  are  leaders." 

Black  pride.  American  pride.  Sovi- 
et pride.  All  were  in  the  air  during 
Velena  Khanga's  intense  four  hours  in 
Sharpe  Refectory.  As  the  group  pre- 
pared to  break  for  lunch,  she  stopped 
scribbling  in  her  reporter's  notebook 
and  shook  her  head,  smiling.  "So  much 
information!"  Khanga  exclaimed. 
Before  and  after  her  visit  to 
Brown,  Khanga  attracted  much  media 
attention — far  more  than  another  Sovi- 
et reporter,  Nicolai  Garkusha,  who 
worked  for  several  Massachusetts 
newspapers  during  his  three-month 
stay.  (The  exchange  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.)  In  February,  as 
she  prepared  to  return  to  Moscow, 
Khanga  was  being  filmed  for  a  segment 
of  ABC's  "20/20"  show,  and  appeared 
to  be  spending  nearly  as  much  time 
being  interviewed  as  interviewing.  She 
found  time  to  write  a  column  for  the 
Monitor  summarizing  her  discoveries 
about  the  U.S. 

"So  what  are  Americans  all  about.''" 
Khanga  wrote.  "I  probably  can't  answer 
just  yet.  A  three-month  visit  isn't 
enough  to  draw  conclusions  ...  In  any 
case,  I'd  like  to  come  back."  And,  she 
told  a  reporter  from  the  Providence 
journal,  "I  wish  Americans  could  just 
come  and  see  my  country.  It  costs 
money  to  travel,  but  maybe  they  could 


Teacher  and  Student(s): 


buy  not  such  an  expensive  car,  not  a 
BMW,  but  a  little  bit  smaller  car,  and 
spend  the  money  to  see  the  world  with 
their  own  eyes."  ^•^■ 

Club  programs  aim 

to  bring  Chicago  alumni 

closer  to  Brown 

"Chicago?  Oh,  sure.  I  was  there  for  an 
hour  last  month  on  my  way  to  Los 
Angeles."  Ask  any  number  of  Brown 
alumni  about  the  third-largest  city  hi 
the  country,  and  that's  what  you  might 
hear. 

While  most  seniors  don't  march 
out  of  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  with  the 
Windy  C:ity  on  their  minds,  there  are 
1,200  Brown  alumni  living  in  the 
greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  A 
revitalized  partnership  between  the 
Brown  Club  of  Chicago  and  Brown's 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations  is  ensuring 


that  these  alumni  stay  close  to  Brown 
despite  their  physical  distance  from 
campus. 

It  is  true  that  Chicago-area  alumni 
have  had  a  variety  of  ways  to  stay  in 
touch  with  Brown.  Student  groups  and 
touring  faculty  have  made  regular  stops 
here  twice  yearly.  Local  volunteers  in 
the  National  Alumni  Schools  Program 
(NASP)  conduct  interviews  with  high- 
school  seniors  in  an  area  reaching  from 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  westward  almost  200 
miles  across  northern  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  NASP  volunteers  also 
attend  college  fairs  and  visit  high 
schools  to  generate  interest  in  Brown. 

But  in  spite  of  the  energies  of  a 
core  group  of  alumni  and  hard-work- 
ing club  officials,  paid  Brown  Club  of 
Chicago  membership  has  hovered  at 
only  ten  percent  of  the  area  alumni 
population.  This  has  not  been  enough 
to  sustain  a  desirable  level  of  varied 
events  in  the  city. 


Political  science  professor  Alan  Zuckerman 
meets  with  three  Ph.D.  candidates. 


"There's  a  real  demographic  chal- 
lenge in  Chicago,"  explains  Heidi  Janes 
'78,  director  of  alumni  relations.  "First, 
many  alumni  are  commuters  who  live 
in  suburbs  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour 
away  from  the  city.  It's  difficult  to  plan 
events  for  those  people  who  want  to  get 
home  at  a  reasonable  hour  and  not  re- 
turn downtown  in  the  evening."  Fur- 
thermore, Chicago's  suburban  alumni 
are  widely  scattered  through  a  number 
of  towns,  but  not  in  populations  large 
enough  to  justify  the  "satellite"  ap- 
proach to  scheduling  events  that  has 
proven  successful  in  areas  such  as  Los 
Angeles. 

Second,  says  Janes,  there  is  a  large 
group  of  younger  alumni  who,  early  in 
their  careers,  move  in  and  out  of  the 
city  and  become  difficult  for  Brown  to 
keep  track  of.  As  a  result  of  these  de- 
mographic— and  geographic  — issues, 
she  concludes,  there  has  been  "no  con- 
sistent track  record  of  people  looking  to 


the  Chicago  club  for  varied  educational 
programs." 

But  that  is  changing.  In  the  spring 
of  1987,  Janes  met  with  Chicago  Brown 
Club  and  NASP  officers  with  the  fol- 
lowing agenda:  Chicago  ranks  among 
the  top  ten  U.S.  cities  in  terms  of  alum- 
ni population.  What  could  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  Brown  and  a 
larger  number  of  graduates? 

Brown  Club  Co-President  Helen 
Spector  '67  returned  with  a  proposal:  If 
Brown  would  agree  to  help  increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  educational 
programs  by  increasing  faculty  pres- 
ence in  Chicago  and  providing  more 
extensive  marketing  support,  current 
club  leadership  would  agree  to  remain 
in  office  for  two  years  and  set  a  goal  to 
double  club  membership  during  that 
time.  Alumni  Relations  responded  en- 
thusiastically, and  a  bargain  was  struck. 

Events  during  the  1987-88  aca- 
demic year  got  off  to  a  dramatic  start 


last  fall.  The  club's  leaders  had  been 
considering  a  three-part  Continuing 
College  program  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  With  the  help  of  Club  Secre- 
tary Retha  Oliver  '81,  who  was  then 
employed  at  the  Art  Institute,  three 
upcoming  exhibits  were  identified.  The 
club  hoped  to  bring  Professor  of  Art 
History  Kermit  Champa  to  lecture  on, 
and  lead  tours  of,  the  three  exhibits. 
However,  the  first  exhibit  targeted  for 
the  program,  the  famous  Courtauld 
Collection  of  post-impressionist  paint- 
ings, had  already  opened.  Further- 
more, Champa  was  in  Belgium  on  sab- 
batical at  the  time. 

No  matter.  Champa  was  contacted 
and  agreed  to  participate  in  all  three 
segments.  The  club  flew  him  round-trip 
from  Brussels  to  Chicago,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  fall  kick-off  lecture  and  ex- 
clusive tour  of  the  Courtauld  Collection 
attended  by  more  than  100  alumni  and 
friends. 

The  Continuing  College  program 
will  include  two  more  visits  by  Brown 
faculty  in  1988.  On  April  17,  Champa 
and  Professor  of  American  Civilization 
Bruce  Rosenberg  will  discuss  "Georgia 
O'Keeffe:  Her  Art  and  Times,"  and 
tour  the  first  major  retrospective  of 
O'Keeffe's  work  since  her  death.  A 
similar  program  will  be  conducted  in 
September  at  a  landmark  exhibition  of 
works  by  Gauguin. 

Other  faculty  who  have  visited 
Chicago  this  academic  year  include 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
James  Morone,  who  spoke  in  Novem- 
ber on  urban  politics  and  health-care 
policy;  and  in  January,  Professor 
Theodore  Sizer,  chairman  of  Brown's 
education  department,  who  addressed 
more  than  150  alumni,  students,  par- 
ents, prospective  students,  and  area 
educators  about  the  state  of  secondary 
education.  During  a  question-and-an- 
swer  session  following  Sizer's  talk,  Chi- 
cago-area Brown  students  home  for  the 
semester  break  provided  local  appli- 
cants with  first-hand  feedback  about 
campus  life  and  courses. 

In  addition  to  Champa's  upcoming 
visits,  the  Brown  Club  of  Chicago  will 
host  Lecturer  in  Theatre  Julie  Strand- 
berg's  student  dance  troupe  on  March 
26.  Next  sumtner,  the  third  annual 
send-off  picnic  for  new  freshmen  and 
returning  students  will  be  held  at  Ravi- 
nia,  a  park  and  outdoor  concert  hall. 


LINDEKTHE  ELMS 


The  alumni  relations  staff  is  excit- 
ed about  its  renewed  partnership  with 
the  club.  "Brown  is  dedicated  to  making 
sure  there  is  enough  going  on  in  Chi- 
cago so  that  intellectual  ties  between 
alumni  and  Brown  remain  strong," 
notes  Janes.  But  she  stresses  the  recip- 
rocal nature  of  Brown's  commitment. 
"It's  impossible  for  this  to  work  without 
volunteers.  We  hope  that  alumni  who 
become  re-enthused  at  Chicago  events 
are  moved  to  share  their  time  and 
ideas." 

Indeed,  other  ideas  are  brewing. 
The  Club  would  like  to  put  together  a 
"Welcome  to  Chicago"  package  to  dis- 
tribute to  alumni  when  they  move  to 
the  city,  and  ideally  to  welcome  each 
new  resident  personally.  Another  area 
waiting  for  attention  is  the  Regional 
Scholars  Program,  which  raises  funds 
for  scholarships  which  the  University 
awards  to  deserving  Chicago-area  stu- 
dents. While  there  was  enough  money 
last  year  to  sponsor  a  regional  scholar, 
there  are  currendy  too  few  alumni  vol- 
unteers to  exploit  the  full  possibilities  of 
fund-raising  activities.  The  Club  also 
hopes  to  recruit  a  coordinator  for  an 
event  organized  around  a  satellite 
broadcast  of  a  Brown  football  game 
next  fall.  Club  President  Spector  urges 
anyone  with  energy  and  ideas  to  call 
her  at  (312)  751-5405. 

Spector  admits  she  is  involved  in 
part  because  she  gets  a  thrill  from  stay- 
ing in  touch  with  Brown.  "But,"  she 
adds,  "seeing  other  people  reconnect 
with  Brown  makes  it  really  worth- 
while." Tracy  Weisman 

Corporation  to  keep 
remaining  South 
Africa  investments 

On  February  13,  the  Corporation  voted 
to  retain  Brown's  now  substantially 
reduced  holdings  in  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa.  All  of  the 
firms  in  which  Brown  will  retain  stock 
are  actively  working  to  oppose  apart- 
heid and  conform  to  the  guidelines  laid 
out  in  Category  I  of  the  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples— now  called  the  "Statement  of 
Principles. " 

The  vote  followed  a  1986  Corpo- 
ration resolution  (BAM,  March  1986) 
calling  for  a  phased  divestment  policy 
culminating  in  a  1988  review  of  Cat- 


egory I  companies.  Since  that  policy 
was  initiated.  Brown's  South  African 
investments  have  declined  from  $35.2 
million  (12.9  percent  of  its  portfolio)  to 
$4  million  (1.2  percent  of  the  portfolio 
as  of  December  31,  1987).  The  reduc- 
tion resulted  from  both  stock  sales  and 
the  decision  by  several  companies  in 
which  Brown  owns  stock  to  withdraw 
from  South  Africa. 

At  the  February  meeting,  the 
Corporation's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
South  Africa  presented  a  thirty-nine- 
page  report  weighing  the  potential 
efficacy  of  further  divestment  against 
its  impact  on  the  University  endow- 
ment. Noting  that  the  cost  to  the  en- 
dowment is  difficult  to  calculate,  the 
report  said  that  over  the  past  year  the 
twenty  companies  in  Brown's  portfolio 
that  do  business  in  South  Africa  gained 
over  45  percent  while  the  portfolio  as  a 
whole  rose  only  17  percent. 

The  committee  concluded  that  "a 
decision  by  Brown  to  completely  divest 
would  have  no  impact  on  South  Africa, 
and  that  whatever  impact  it  may  have  as 
a  symbolic  expression  is  decisively  out- 
weighed by  additional  financial  costs, 
reflected  in  less  financial  aid,  smaller 
salary  increases,  and  less  support  for 
educational  programs." 

While  the  corporation's  decision 
drew  private  criticism  from  those  who 
believe  total  divestment  to  be  the  only 
appropriate  response  to  apartheid,  as 
of  this  writing  it  had  sparked  no  stu- 
dent demonstrations  or  other  outcry  on 
campus.  C.B.H. 

John  Robinson  is 
named  dean  of 
student  life 

Dean  of  Students  John  Robinson  '67 
has  been  promoted  to  dean  of  student 
life,  effective  May  1.  He  succeeds  Eric 
Widmer,  whose  appointment  as 
Brown's  first  dean  of  admission  and 
financial  aid  will  commence  on  May  1, 
not  on  July  1  as  previously  announced. 

In  his  new  position,  Robinson  will 
be  a  member  of  the  president's  senior 
staff.  "With  his  broad  background  and 
his  personal  characteristics,"  noted 
President  Howard  R.  Swearer,  "I  know 
John  will  do  an  excellent  job." 

Robinson  has  been  associate  dean 
of  student  life  and  dean  of  students 


since  1979.  After  his  graduation  from 
Brown,  he  received  a  master's  degree  in 
education  in  1973  from  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, where  he  served  as  special  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  of  student 
affairs.  He  became  assistant  dean  of 
students  at  Brown  in  1973,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  associate  dean  of  the 
College  for  student  affairs  and  associate 
director  of  admission. 

Robinson's  promotion  was  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  as  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  student  life  office,  which 
will  become  part  of  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  College,  Sheila  Blumstein. 
Details  of  the  reorganization  have  not 
yet  been  announced. 

Corporation  bans 
discrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation 

At  its  February  13  meeting,  the  Corpo- 
ration voted  to  include  sexual  orienta- 
tion in  Brown's  official  statement  of 
non-discrimination.  Hitherto  the  policy, 
which  is  printed  in  admission  and 
employment  materials,  had  guaranteed 
that  the  University  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  sex,  religion,  hand- 
icap, or  ethnic  or  national  origin. 

While  such  protective  clauses  are 
not  required  by  law,  they  have  become 
common  in  recent  years,  and  the  Cor- 


poration s  vote 


made  Brown  the  final 


Ivy  school  to  adopt  one.  Columbia  was 
the  first,  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Brown 
faculty  first  requested  such  a  provision 
in  1984. 

Brucie  Harvey  '78  named 
BAM  assistant  editor 

Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey  '78,  a  former 
prize-winning  staff  writer  for  Emury 
Magazine,  is  the  new  assistant  editor  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 

After  graduation  from  Brown, 
Brucie  Harvey  worked  for  the  College 
Venture  Program  before  becoming  an 
editorial  associate  in  the  Blown  News 
Bureau.  From  there,  she  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Emory  magazine,  one  of 
the  most  honored  university  magazines 
in  the  nation. 

She  joined  the  BAM  staff  Febru- 
ary 15. 


SPORTS 


By  James  Reinbold 


Tim  Donovan  '89: 
'Speaking'  loudly 
on  the  tennis  court 

Tim  Donovan  '89  would  rather  show 
what  he  can  do  on  a  tennis  court  than 
talk  about  it,  and  the  actions  of  this  tac- 
iturn political  science  major  from  Pitts- 
burgh definitely  speak  louder  than 
words.  Like  the  strong,  silent  types  of 
Hollywood  Westerns  of  yesteryear, 
Donovan  has,  with  quiet  determination, 
taken  the  measure  of  New  England 
collegiate  tennis  and  established  himself 
as  top  gun.  Number  one  on  the  Brown 
team,  Donovan  was  voted  the  number- 
one  Division  I  college  player  in  New 
England  this  year  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Tennis  Coaches  Association  (ITCA).  In 
the  national  rankings  of  college  players, 
announced  in  mid-February,  Donovan 
is  rated  sixth. 

Two-time  AU-EITA  (Eastern  In- 
tercollegiate Tennis  Association),  he 
has  a  24-6  dual-meet  record  at  Brown 
in  his  first  two  years.  As  a  freshman,  he 
won  the  New  England  championships 
and  placed  second  in  the  ECAC  cham- 
pionship. He  reached  the  finals  of  the 
New  Englands  and  the  quarterfinals  of 
the  ECACs  in  his  sophomore  year. 

Last  fall,  Donovan  again  won  the 
New  England  championships  at  Har- 
vard, becoming  the  only  Brown  player 
to  win  the  tournament  twice,  and  the 
Rolex  ITCA  Tournament  at  Princeton. 
He  also  reached  the  semifinals  of  the 
ECAC  championship  before  losing  his 
first  match  of  the  fall.  Donovan's  singles 
victory  at  the  Rolex  tournament  qual- 
ified him  for  the  National  Collegiate 
Indoor  Tennis  Championships  held 
February  3-5  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. The  thirty-two-player  field  was 
made  up  of  the  winners  of  nine  re- 
gional tournaments,  the  top  five  Divi- 
sion I  players  from  last  year,  and  at- 
large  selections.  In  the  opening  round. 
Donovan  defeated  Kent  Kinner,  the 
top  player  from  Clemson,  6-1,  4-6,  7-5. 
He  then  drew  the  tourney's  top  seed, 
Scott  Melville,  of  Southern  California, 
and  lost  in  straight  sets,  6-4,  6-3. 


Scoreboard 

Men's  Basketball  (5-17) 
Yale  87,  Brown  77 
Princeton  72,  Brown  60 
Penn  85,  Brown  55 
Harvard  77,  Brown  64 
Dartmouth  82,  Brown  62 
Cornell  86,  Brown  78 
Columbia  87,  Brown  84 
Penn  96,  Brown  83 
Brown  68,  Princeton  67 

Women's  Basketball  (4-18) 
Brown  74,  Marist  59 
Yale  73,  Brown  68 
Princeton  97,  Brown  92 
Brown  54,  Penn  51 
Harvard  62,  Brown  57 
Dartmouth  71.  Brown  62 
Brown  65,  Cornell  63 
Columbia  75,  Brown  48 
Penn  63,  Brown  58 
Princeton  86,  Brown  78 

Men's  Ice  Hockey  (3-20-1) 

Cornell  6,  Brown  3 
Colgate  9,  Brown  3 
Yale  7,  Brown  1 
Dartmouth  4,  Brown  0 
Brown  4,  Vermont  3 
RPI  6,  Brown  0 
St.  Lawrence  7,  Brown  5 
Brown  5,  Clarkson  2 
Cornell  7,  Brown  1 
Colgate  8,  Brown  1 

Women's  Ice  Hockey  (5-12) 
RIT  7,  Brown  1 
Brown  8,  Bowdoin  0 
New  Hampshire  8,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  3,  Brown  1 
Northeastern  5,  Brown  0 
Brown  3,  Dartmouth  1 
Brown  2,  Harvard  1 
Providence  7,  Brown  1 
RIT  5,  Brown  1 
Yale  1,  Brown  0 
Princeton  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  2,  Colby  1 
Cornell  5,  Brown  3 

Men's  Swimming  (4-6) 
Penn  133,  Bown  80 
Brown  119,  Yale  96 
Brown  119,  Cornell  92 


(January  17 -February  21) 


Columbia  109,  Brown  106 
Army  110,  Brown  105 

Women's  Swimming  (6-3) 
Penn  144,  Brown  122 
Brown  156,  Yale  107 
Penn  State  155,  Brown  113 
Brown  155,  Cornell  108 
Brown  1 16.5,  Columbia  99.5 

Wrestling  (13-2-1) 

Bucknell  23,  Brown  1 1 
Brown  29,  Boston  University  6 
Brown  38,  Western  New  England  6 
Brown  20,  Rutgers  20  (tie) 
Brown  24,  Franklin  &  Marshall  10 
Brown  34,  Princeton  0 
Brown  30,  Penn  12 
Brown  29,  Kutztown  9 
Cornell  24,  Brown  12 
Brown  40  Yale  3 
Brown  34,  Harvard  10 
Brown  33,  New  Hampshire  9 
Brown  37,  Central  Connecticut  5 

Squash  (4-3) 
Brown  5,  Dartmouth  4 
Yale  5,  Brown  4 
Brown  7,  Smith  2 
Brown  6,  Tufts  3 
7th,  Howe  Cup  at  Yale 
Brown  8,  Penn  1 
Princeton  7,  Brown  2 

Gymnastics  (3-2) 
Yale  172.80,  Brown  172.45 
Brown  168.80,  Salem  Sute  161.20 
Brown  172.45,  Bridgeport  170.95 
Brown  172.45,  Springfield  170.95 
6th,  Towson  Invitational 

Men's  Indoor  Track  (3-1) 

Brown  65.  Yale  57.5 
Brown  65,  Penn  47.5 
Dartmouth  85,  Brown  56 
Brown  56,  Harvard  24 

Women's  Indoor  Track  (2-3) 
Yale  60,  Brown  45 
Brown  46,  Rhode  Island  31 
Brown  46,  Springfield  1 1 
Dartmouth  62,  Brown  31 
Harvard  46,  Brown  31 


Men's  tennis  coach  Bob  Woods  has 
had  the  pleasant  experience  of  seeing 
Donovan  develop  as  a  player.  "Tim  is  a 
very  private  person,  not  very  outward- 
directed,"  he  says,  "and  he  has  won  the 
respect  of  his  teammates  by  his  talent 
and  dedication  to  the  team.  When  Tim 
was  out  in  Minnesota,"  Woods  says, 
"team  members  were  calling  me  up  all 
the  time  to  see  how  he  was  doing. 


They  are  very  happy  about  his  success. 
That's  because  he's  so  modest  about 
it,"  And  Donovan's  dedication  is  ob- 
vious. "Usually  after  a  weekend  meet  I 
give  the  players  Monday  off.  But  Tim 
always  comes  in  on  Monday.  After  the 
tournament  [in  Minnesota]  I  told  Tim 
to  take  Monday  off.  But  there  he  was 
on  Monday  morning  ready  for  prac- 
tice." 


The  lop  players  in  the  Ivy  League 
and  in  the  East  have  similiar  creden- 
tials. All  were  ranked  junior  national 
players  and  entered  college  with  an 
abundance  of  tournament  experience. 
Most  have  been  playing  tennis  since 
they  were  little  boys.  What  has  pushed 
Donovan  to  the  top  in  New  England? 
What  edge  does  he  have  over  his  oppo- 
nents? Woods's  explanation  sounds 
deceptively  simple:  "There  are  players 
who  play  really  well  sometimes.  Tim 
plays  well  all  the  time.  He  just  doesn't 
let  up.  He  keeps  working  hard."  Over 
the  last  year,  Woods  says,  Donovan 
improved  his  game  by  becoming  inore 
aggressive,  playing  more  of  a  serve- 
and-voUey  game  rather  than  the  base- 
line game  he  employed  as  a  freshman. 
Certainly  having  the  number-one 
player  in  New  England  on  your  side  is 
an  advantage.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Donovan  and  his  teammates  to  expect 
one  player  to  carry  the  team.  Donovan 
will  have  his  own  share  of  pressure. 
Being  number  one  is  like  being  the 
fastest  draw  in  the  West— everyone  is 
out  gunning  for  you. 

This  season  marks  Bob  Woods's 
sixth  year  as  head  coach.  A  1969  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
he  was  a  three-year  starter  on  the  Ram 
tennis  team  and  captain  in  his  senior 
year.  Woods's  five-year  record  at 
Brown  is  53-30.  Besides  Donovan,  he 
has  coached  two  other  players  to  singles 
titles  at  the  New  England  champion- 
ships. Kevin  Wyman  '89  won  the  "B" 
title  in  1986,  and  Mircea  Morariu  '90 
won  the  "C"  title  last  year.  Also,  the  "B" 
doubles  team  of  Nick  Jones  '90  and 
Morariu  won  in  1987.  Under  Woods's 
guidance,  tennis  at  Brown  has  enjoyed 
steady  improvement.  This  year's  pre- 
season coaches'  poll  ranks  the  Bruins 
third,  behind  perennial  powers  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard. 

Woods  has  most  of  his  squad  re- 
turning. The  young  team  has  been  sea- 
soned by  another  year  of  play,  and 
most  will  be  around  for  yet  another 
season  or  two.  Amin  Khoury  is  the  only 
senior  on  a  team  composed  of  three 
freshmen,  two  sophomores,  and  three 
juniors. 

Last  year  the  Bruins  split  their  Ivy 
League  matches,  three  and  three.  But 
the  losses  to  Princeton  and  Harvard 
were  both  by  scores  of  5-4.  "Princeton 
and  Harvard  are  the  standards  on 
20 


Tim  Donovan  prepares  to  serve. 

which  you  are  judged,"  Woods  ob- 
serves. For  the  young  team  to  have 
been  only  narrowly  defeated  in  those 
two  matches  is  very  encouraging. 

Woods  is  hoping  that  improved 
doubles  play  this  season  will  give  the 
team  the  extra  edge  it  lacked  last  year. 
"Doubles  is  really  a  lost  art  among  jun- 
ior players,"  he  says.  "At  that  age,  it's  all 
singles."  So  Woods  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
doubles.  "We've  improved  a  great  deal 
in  doubles.  We've  gone  from  being  bad 
to  good  to  very  good."  And  the  players 
now  realize  the  importance  of  sound 
doubles  play,  he  adds,  and  have  been 
eager  to  learn  and  improve.  Woods  also 
counts  himself  fortunate  to  have  Nick 
Jones  on  the  team.  Jones,  fiom  Wille- 
ston,  England,  was  the  number-one- 
ranked  junior  player  in  England  and 
twenty-sixth  in  the  world.  And,  Woods 
adds,  Jones  "was  born  playing  doubles." 

Woods  sees  some  good  doubles 
pairings  this  season,  including  the  team 
of  |ones  and  Wyman.  But  he  will  work 
with  a  number  of  different  combina- 
tions. "Do  you  pick  opposite  or  match- 
ing personalities?"  he  asks  rhetorically. 
"And  you  can't  have  a  doubles  partner 
who  is  going  to  make  faces  every  time 


his  partner  misses  a  shot.  You  have  to 
look  at  individuals  and  style  of  play." 

Because  spring  break  is  later  than 
usual  this  year,  the  team  will  not  travel 
to  California  to  meet  West  Coast  teams 
before  the  spring  schedule  begins.  In- 
stead, they  will  fly  to  Florida  and  New 
Orleans  and  play  Florida  Atlantic  and 
Tulane.  Navy  and  Princeton  are  slated 
early  in  April,  following  a  visit  to  West 
Virginia.  The  Bruins  will  be  the  first 
Ivy  team  to  play  West  Virginia  on  its 
home  courts.  West  Virginia,  which  won 
the  ECAC  team  tournament,  is  a  strong 
team,  and  Brown's  showing  against 
them  may  well  determine  who  is  best  in 
the  East.  The  Bruins  beat  them  last 
year,  5-4. 

Woods  has  said  that  it  pleases  him 
when  a  player  such  as  Tim  Donovan, 
who  works  so  hard,  is  rewarded  with 
success  and  recognition.  He  is  hoping 
for  that  kind  of  recognition  for  the 
entire  team  in  1988. 

Winter  round-up 

"It  was  the  winter  of  despair,"  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
That  might  sum  up  what  has  been 
happening  on  Brown's  hardwood  floor 
and  ice.  Things  have  been  all  right  in 
the  pool,  though  times  have  been  better 
for  the  women.  The  results  are  better 
on  the  track,  especially  for  the  men. 
And  on  the  wresding  mats,  it  was  the 
best  of  times— or  at  least  until  an  Ivy 
League  match-up  with  Cornell  made  it 
the  worst  of  times. 

There  is  still  a  glitch  in  Coach  Dave 
Amato's  efforts  to  win  an  Ivy  League 
championship  for  wrestling.  Unlike  last 
year,  when  they  lost  to  Princeton,  the 
wresders  opened  this  season  with  two 
wins,  only  to  fall  to  Cornell.  With  only 
six  Ivy  meets,  one  loss  is  damaging  to 
uUe  aspirations.  After  winning  in  con- 
vincing fashion  against  Princeton  and 
Penn,  the  Bruins  traveled  to  Ithaca, 
hoping  to  avenge  last  season's  loss. 
They  didn't.  Now,  it  will  take  a  major 
upset  of  Cornell  to  put  Brown  back  in 
the  race.  "Sometimes  you  must  change 
goals  in  mid-season,"  a  disappointed 
Amato  says.  "Our  next  goal  is  to  come 
in  second.  We  still  want  to  win  our  final 
five  bouts.  Also,  we  have  post-season 
personal  and  team  goals." 

The  24-12  final  score  of  the  Cor- 
nell meet  was  not  indicative  of  how 


close  the  match  was.  Pete  Monize  '88 
(126),  Kirk  Salvo  '88  (150),  and  heavy- 
weight Ralph  Stanley  '90  all  lost  one- 
point  decisions.  "If  we  had  won  just  one 
of  the  close  matches,  the  match  could 
have  turned  around,"  Amato  said.  "It 
was  very  disappointing,  but  we  gave  it 
our  best  shot." 

Men's  indoor  track  finished  third 
in  the  mile  relay  at  the  Millrose  Games 
in  New  York  City  the  first  weekend  of 
February.  Greg  Whiteley  '89  set  a 
Brown  record  in  the  mile  (4:03.8)  and 
finished  fourth.  He  broke  Peter  Loom- 
is's  '88  record  of  4:07.5,  set  only  a  week 
earlier.  Then,  a  week  later,  against 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  Whiteley 
shaved  seven-tenths  of  a  second  off  his 
mile  standard.  His  time  qualified  him 
for  the  NCAAs.  Loomis  had  record- 
setting  on  his  mind  as  well,  as  he 
slashed  three  seconds  from  his  3000- 
meter  school  record,  winning  in  8:03.1, 
one  second  off  the  national  qualifying 
time. 

Women's  swimming  beat  Colum- 
bia in  their  final  meet  before  the  East- 
erns at  Harvard.  Carolyn  Ryder  '89 
won  the  individual  medley  and  the  100- 
and  200-yard  breaststroke.  Jeanne  Oli- 
va  '88  won  the  100-yard  butterfly. 

Stunned  by  their  third  loss  of  the 
year — to  Penn  State — Brown  recovered 
to  beat  Cornell  at  home.  The  Bruins 
have  suffered  two  Ivy  League  losses,  to 
Penn  and  Harvard.  Ryder,  Olivia,  Dar- 
cy  Lanphere  '90,  Nicole  Mar  '91,  and 
Jenny  Norton  '90  all  won  two  races 
against  Cornell. 

Men's  swimming  evened  their 
record  at  4-4  with  a  win  over  Cornell. 
Dan  Israel  '89  won  the  500-  and 
1,000-freestyle,  and  Gary  Wing  '90 
finished  first  in  the  200-freestyle  and 
the  200-butterfly.  He  also  swam  with 
the  winning  400-freestyle  relay  team. 

Then,  in  an  exciting  meet  that 
wasn't  decided  until  the  final  relay. 
Brown  lost  to  Columbia.  John  Loveless 
'90  won  the  200-yard  individual  medley 
and  the  200  breaststroke.  Sophomore 
Eric  Anton  won  the  100-yard  freestyle, 
and  co-captain  Tim  McElrath  '88 
finished  second  in  that  event  and  first 
in  the  50-yard  freestyle. 

After  four  losses  to  Ivy  opponents, 
women's  ice  hockey  shocked  league- 
leaders  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  on 
their  home  ice.  Against  Dartmouth, 
Margot  McShane  '91  scored  on  a  pow- 


er-play in  the  first  period.  In  the  second 
period,  with  the  score  tied,  Mara  Yale, 
another  freshman,  netted  a  deflected 
shot.  Jane  Corcoran  '91,  the  number 
two  scorer,  added  the  final  goal.  The 
following  evening,  the  Pandas  shook  up 
Harvard,  2-1,  in  overtime.  After  two 
scoreless  periods.  Harvard  scored,  but 
Brown  came  back  six  seconds  later 
when  leading  scorer  Whitney  Robbins 
'90  tied  the  game  assisted  by  McShane. 
With  strong  defensive  efforts  by  seniors 
Leslie  Holcombe,  Kim  Les.  and  Phoebe 
Wilkinson,  and  numerous  saves  by 
goalie  Kirsten  Rendell  '90,  regulation 
play  ended  in  a  tie.  McShane  scored  at 
1 :47  of  overtime  for  the  upset  win. 

Men's  ice  hockey  broke  a  2-2  tie 
with  two  goals  in  the  third  period  and 
then  held  on  for  a  4-3  upset  win  over 
Vermont.  The  win  was  Brown's  first  in 
ECAC  competition.  Goalie  Chris  Har- 
vey '90,  who  faces  a  firing  squad  every- 
time  he  puts  on  his  mask,  made  fifty- 
two  saves  and  was  mobbed  by  his  team- 
mates after  the  game.  Mike  Perner  '88, 
Steve  King  '91  (two  goals),  and  Bob 
Kenneally  '90  scored  for  the  Bruins. 
The  following  night,  RPI  came  to  Mee- 
han  and  popped  the  Bruin  balloon  with 
three  goals  in  the  first  eleven  minutes 
of  play,  en  route  to  a  6-0  win. 

St.  Lawrence  kept  the  pressure  on 
first-place  Harvard  in  the  ECAC  by 
defeating  Brown,  7-5,  at  Meehan.  Kelly 
Burns  '88  scored  three  goals,  and  King 
and  Rob  Hardy  '89  each  scored  once 
for  the  Bruins.  The  following  evening. 
Brown  played  the  role  of  spoiler,  de- 
feating Clarkson,  which  needed  a  win 
to  stay  in  contention  for  an  ECAC 
playoff  spot.  Burns  had  two  more  goals, 
and  King,  the  team's  leading  scorer 
with  nine,  scored  once.  Goalie  Harvey 
was  again  the  defensive  hero  of  the 
game  as  he  knocked  away  56  shots.  The 
win  over  Clarkson  was  Brown's  third  of 
the  season — second  in  the  ECAC — and 
lifted  the  Bruins  out  of  the  ECAC  cel- 
lar. 

Women's  basketball  had  a  week- 
end showdown  with  Harvard  (5-0)  and 
Dartinouth  (4-1).  The  Bruins  fought 
back  from  a  17-point  deficit  against 
Harvard  and  trailed  by  only  two,  59-57, 
with  one  minute  remaining,  on  a  basket 
by  Marcia  Brown  '90.  They  lost  a 
chance  to  tie  the  score  when,  after  a 
steal  by  Margaret  Fuchs  '91,  Brown 
missed  two  shots  in  the  lane.  The 


Bruins  were  then  forced  to  foul  to  get 
the  ball  back,  and  Harvard  hit  three  of 
four  from  the  free-throw  line. 

Dartmouth  took  a  12-10  lead  with 
12:18  to  play  in  the  first  half  and  the 
Bruins,  though  they  often  closed  the 
gap  to  as  little  as  one  point  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  could  never  tie  or  take  the 
lead.  Numerous  fouls  in  the  closing 
minutes  sent  Dartmouth  to  the  line  of- 
ten, and  they  held  on  for  a  nine-point 
victory.  Fuchs  led  Brown  with  twen- 
ty-five points.  For  her  thirty-one  points 
and  twenty-two  rebounds  in  the  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth  games,  Fuchs  was 
named  ECAC  rookie  of  the  week  for 
the  third  time  this  season. 

Men's  basketball,  still  winless  in 
Ivy  competition,  lost  to  Cornell,  which 
has  taken  over  the  Ivy  lead,  and  Co- 
lumbia, which  scored  its  first  league 
victory,  the  second  weekend  in  Febru- 
ary. 

The  key  to  the  Cornell  game  was 
Brown's  inability  to  control  the  Big 
Red's  scoring  surges.  After  Brown  nar- 
rowed the  gap  to  48-42  early  in  the 
second  half  on  a  three-point  play  by 
Anthony  Katsaios  '88,  Cornell  ran  off 
10  points  in  a  row,  and  the  Bruins 
couldn't  cut  the  margin  to  fewer  than 
ten  until  the  end  of  the  game.  Six 
Bruins  scored  in  double  figures,  but 
they  were  dominated  on  the  offensive 
backboards,  with  Cornell  out-rebound- 
ing Brown,  49-33. 

There  is  another  line  from  Dick- 
ens, the  antithesis  to  winter's  despair.  It 
reads:  "It  was  the  spring  of  hope." 

Track  and  field 
reunion 

A  first-ever  reunion  of  former  Brown 
track  and  field  team  members  is  being 
planned  by  the  Friends  of  Brown  Track 
and  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation  for 
the  weekend  of  May  7,  1988,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Heptagonal  Champi- 
onships at  Brown  Stadium.  The  reun- 
ion will  include  a  reception,  tickets  to 
the  meet,  and  other  activities  for  for- 
mer athletes  and  their  families.  Special 
hotel  rates  are  available.  For  further 
information  call  or  write  Neil  Steinberg 
'75,  46  Roberta  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
02860.  (401)  273-5220  (days).  (401) 
728-2869  (evenings).  Suggestions  and 
assistance  are  welcomed. 


High  On  Technology 


With  the  cost  of 
equipment  going 
through  the  roof, 
the  faculty's  ability 
to  acquire  state-of- 
the-art  machines 
can  make  or  break 
Brown's  reputation 
in  the  sciences 


By  Anne  Diffily 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Acquired  recently  through  a  federal 
research  funding  initiative,  this 
fiber-optics  draw  tower  used  by 
Professor  of  Engineering  Theodore  Morse 
(at  left,  top  of  photo)  rises 
through  two  stories  of  the  Prince 
Engineering  Laboratory. 


Three  years  ago  Brown's  Divi- 
sion of  Engineering  acquired 
a  $500,000  transmission 
electron  microscope,  a  boon 
to  materials-science  researchers.  Two 
years  ago  the  division  hired  a  new  as- 
sistant professor  named  Steven  Nutt, 
the  sort  of  bright,  young  rising  star  who 
can  help  to  shape  the  future  reputation 
of  a  science  department. 

Not  only  were  the  two  acquisitions 
related,  the  second  was  utterly  depen- 
dent upon  the  first.  "I  wouldn't  have 
come  here  if  Brown  hadn't  already  had 
the  microscope,"  Nutt  says  fiankly.  It  is 
an  instrument  basic  to  his  own  research 
on  high-performance  composite  ma- 
terials and,  as  he  points  out,  one  that  is 
considered  essential  for  a  modern  ma- 
terials-research facility. 

In  this  case.  Brown  was  lucky:  Sev- 
eral enterprising  members  of  the  engi- 
neering faculty  had  applied  their  ener- 
gies to  obtaining  funding  for  the 
electron  microscope.  By  the  time  the 
division  offered  the  job  to  Nutt,  the 
equipment  was  in  place.  If  it  hadn't 
been.  Brown  would  have  had  either  to 
look  farther  down  its  list  of  faculty  can- 
didates or  to  pledge  to  Nutt  that  it 
would  buy  the  microscope.  If  Brown 
had  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment,  another  university 
surely  would  have  stepped  forward 
with  an  offer  of  employment  and  a  lab- 
oratory. 

The  story  of  Steve  Nutt's  equip- 
ment needs  doesn't  stop  with  the 
$500,000  microscope.  Since  he  came  to 
Brown,  Nutt  has  traveled  to  the  ad- 
vanced electron  microscopy  laboratory 
at  Arizona  State  University,  where  he 
previously  worked,  three  times  a  year  in 
order  to  use  equipment  unavailable  to 
him  here.  He  has  been  attempting  for 
the  past  two  years  to  secure  outside 
funding  for  a  high-resolution  electron 
microscope  with  a  $1 -million  price  tag. 
"It  was  number  one  on  my  list  of  need- 


ed equipment  when  I  came  here, "  Nutt 
says.  "I  can't  do  what  I  want  to  in  my 
research  without  it." 

Who  will  pay  the  $1  million?  In  his 
proposal  to  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  Nutt  has 
indicated  that  the  cost  of  the  micro- 
scope would  be  shared  with  DARPA  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  Brown.  Federal 
funding  agencies  are  more  apt  to  view 
favorably  proposals  that  indicate  an 
institutional  willingness  to  share  equip- 
ment costs;  some  agencies,  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  now  re- 
quire universities  to  match  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  costs. 

"I  would  like  Brown  to  help  with 
this,"  Nutt  explains,  "and  I've  put  the 
University  down  for  $200,000."  He  is 
not  certain  yet,  however,  that  the 
$200,000  will  be  available.  Brown's  total 
budget  for  matching  or  cost-sharing 
funds  for  externally  subsidized  re- 
search equipment  is  $300,000,  a  figure 
that  has  not  increased  since  that  line 
was  added  to  the  annual  operating 
budget  three  years  ago. 

Steve  Nutt's  hiring,  and  his  ongo- 
ing hunt  for  equipment  funds,  typify 
two  of  the  high-stakes  research  phe- 
nomena that  have  put  increasing  pres- 
sure on  universities  in  the  1980s.  The 
first  is  start-up  costs — the  price  of  pro- 
viding new  faculty  members  with  labo- 
ratories, equipment,  and  support  for 
graduate  research  assistants.  It  is  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  attracting  good  new  facul- 
ty, both  young  and  more  experienced. 
For  universities  such  as  Brown,  which 
faces  a  large  number  of  faculty  retire- 
ments through  the  end  of  the  century, 
start-up  costs  have  assumed  prime  sig- 
nificance. The  second  phenomenon  is 
an  increase  in  institutional  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  equipment  pur- 
chased through  contracts  and  grants. 
With  science  laboratories  dependent  on 
expensive,  state-of-the-art  technology. 


universities  face  requests  for  matching 
or  cost-sharing  tunds  that  can  reach 
staggering  totals.  The  speed  with  which 
technology  advances  merely  adds  to 
this  funding  challenge;  a  New  York 
Times  article  last  May  pointed  out, 
"Instruments  often  become  outmoded 
within  three  or  four  years,  and  com- 
puters can  become  obsolete  in  less  than 
half  that  time." 

Corporate  and  industry  support 
helps,  but  it  provides  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  total  university  research  fund- 
ing. The  government  provides  two- 
thirds  of  universities'  research  support, 
but  agency  administrators  admit  this  is 
not  enough  to  redress  the  inadequacy 
of  facilities  and  equipment  nationwide. 
Furthermore,  between  1963  and  1984, 
federal  funding  for  laboratory  facilities 
and  equipment  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities fell  by  95  percent.  The  Times 
cites  a  National  Science  Foundation 
finding  that  only  about  half  of  the  lab- 
oratory instrumentation  at  universities 
may  be  adequate  for  research  purposes. 
Clearly  faculty  members  are  aware  of 
the  danger;  they  devote  much  time  and 
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energy  to  preparing  funding  proposals 
in  a  never-ending  effort  to  keep  their 
laboratories  as  close  to  "state  of  the  art" 
as  possible. 

This  story  is  about  equipment. 
But  it  is  also  about  people: 
the  Brown  faculty  whose 
careers  depend  on  having 
access  to  the  best  laboratories  and  who, 
in  some  cases,  are  frustrated  by  what 
they  perceive  to  be  an  inadequate  com- 
mitment to  research  by  the  University; 
the  deans,  department  chairmen,  and 
administrators  charged  with  identifying 
sources  of  money  for  equipment;  and 
the  young  scientists  whose  accomplish- 


ments as  teachers  and  researchers  will 
determine  Brown's  reputation  in  the 
sciences  well  into  the  next  century— if 
Brown  can  afford  to  hire  and  to  keep 
them. 

The  current  faculty  recruiting  race 
in  the  sciences  is  but  five  to  ten  years 
old.  Across  the  nation,  thousands  of 
university  professors  hired  during  the 
post-Sputnik  heyday  of  government 
funding  for  education  have  passed 
middle  age  and  are  approaching  re- 
tirement. Almost  simultaneously,  other 
trends  have  helped  to  create  a  seller's 
market  for  promising  young  research- 
ers: Science  Ph.D.'s  increasingly  have 
chosen  lucrative  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor over  academia.  Fewer  permanent 
U.S.  residents  elect  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  the  hard  sciences.  Many  states 
are  attempting  to  attract  high-tech  in- 
dustries by  underwriting  science  re- 
search at  public  institutions. 

The  result  is  that  today  private 
universities  are  vying  against  the  better- 
funded  state  universities,  and  against 
each  other,  for  top-notch  scientists.  A 
recent  page-one  story  in  The  Scientist 


notes  that  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Biotechnology  and  Medicine  at  Rutgers 
hires  most  of  its  Ph.D.'s  at  salaries  be- 
tween $60,000  and  $80,000,  and  com- 
pares that  to  a  recent  salary  survey 
conducted  by  Cornell  of  the  Ivy 
schools.  The  latter  study  indicated  that 
Ivy  full  professors  in  the  sciences  earn 
about  $60,000,  with  a  few  faculty 
"stars"  receiving  $75,000.  "In  other 
words,"  concluded  The  Scientist,  "Rut- 
gers routinely  offers  what  Cornell  and 
its  sister  schools  are  lucky  to  provide  to 
a  few  top  scientists." 

While  salaries  are  part  of  the  hiring 
contest,  most  candidates  for  faculty 
positions  weigh  even  more  carefully 


what  each  institution  can  offer  in  the 
way  of  facilities  and  equipment.  Young 
scholars  in  particular  know  that  their 
passage  into  the  highly  competitive 
world  of  scientific  research  funding  will 
be  eased  if  the  necessities — a  laborato- 
ry, equipment,  and  support  for  gradu- 
ate students— are  guaranteed  before 
they  accept  an  offer.  "Beginning  faculty 
are  well  advised  to  negotiate  for  these 
things  up  front,"  says  Joseph  Calo,  as- 
sociate professor  of  engineering,  "be- 
cause they  won't  get  anything  after 
they're  here." 

"The  NSF  won't  say  to  a  young 
person  just  coming  into  Brown,  'Here's 
$300,000  for  equipment,'  "  says  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  John  Quinn.  "Outside 
agencies  might  provide  some  support 
for  supplies,  small  pieces  of  equipment 
in  the  $10-  to  $20,000  range,  and 
graduate  students.  But  major  equip- 
ment would  not  be  covered,  and  a  new 
faculty  member  can't  do  the  work  that 
will  bring  in  contracts  and  grants  unless 
he  has  equipment." 

The  new  recruitment  wars  are 
cosdy.  One  anecdote  making  the 
rounds  at  Brown  among  rueful  science 
faculty  and  deans  concerns  the  recent 
hiring  of  an  experimental  physicist  who 
had  just  finished  his  post  doctoral  work. 
The  well-known  state  university  that 
hired  him  gave  him  about  $900,000  in 
equipment  funds.  "At  state  universities, 
it's  not  unusual  to  get  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  [in  equip- 
ment]," says  Calo.  "Brown  can't  keep 
up  with  that." 

More  typically,  an  experimentalist 
coming  in  at  the  assistant  professor  lev- 
el in  engineering,  physics,  or  chemistry 
will  require  "between  $200,000  and 
$250,000,"  says  Quinn,  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physics  faculty.  For  example, 
he  notes,  last  year  the  chemistry  de- 
partment hired  Matthew  Zimmt,  a 
physical  organic  cheinist  who  had  just 
completed  postdoctoral  work  at  Stan- 
ford, as  an  assistant  professor.  The 
department  assembled  funds  totaling 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
equipment;  in  addition  to  sharing  in 
those  costs.  Brown  has  underwritten 
renovations  to  Zimmt's  laboratory. 
"We've  invested  in  Matt's  future,"  says 
department  chairman  David  Cane, 
adding  that  Zimmt  already  has  won  a 
Dreyfus  Foundation  Distinguished 
Young  Faculty  Award.  "You  make  a  bet 
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[when  you  provide  substantial  start-up 
funds]  that  the  person  you're  hiring  is 
going  to  be  a  leader." 

The  needs  in  other  laboratory  sci- 
ences besides  those  mentioned  above, 
says  John  Quinn,  are  nothing  to  scoff 
at;  recently  a  new  experimental  psy- 
chologist was  "set  up"  to  the  tune  of 
$100,000.  The  scramble  to  equip  new 
laboratories  has  become  an  annual 
headache  for  Quinn,  Dean  of  Research 
Phillip  J.  Stiles,  and  department  chair- 
men. Brown  allocates  a  "research  re- 
serve" to  departments  with  outside 
grants  and  contracts;  set  at  1  percent  of 
the  direct  costs  covered  by  external 
funding,  it  provides  "modest"  relief, 
according  to  Provost  Maurice  Glicks- 
man,  who  adds  that  the  total  reserve 
funds  for  all  Brown  departments  are 
only  slightly  over  $200,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  president  and  the  provost  have 
contingency  funds  that  occasionally 
help  with  start-up  costs.  Arranging  for 
start-up  funding,  however,  is  essentially 
a  seat-of-the-pants  procedure,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Brown  has  never 
allocated  money  for  it  in  its  operating 
budget. 

Half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
would  take  care  of  our 
present  needs,"  Stiles,  who 
also  is  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  says  wistfully.  Quinn  is  em- 
phatic: "We  need  a  minimum  of 
$500,000  a  year,  but  we  could  easily 
spend  $1  million."  Attempts  by  Stiles 
and  Quinn  to  persuade  Brown's 


Advisory  Cumniiltcc  on  L  iiivcrsily 
Planning  (ACUP)  to  recommend  the 
addition  of  even  $250,000  for  start-ups 
in  all  disciplines  were  unsuccessful  this 
year.  ACUP,  committed  to  raising  fac- 
ulty and  staff  salaries  and  to  providing 
financial  aid  to  qualified  students, 
ranked  the  deans'  request  among  the 
things  it  would  like  to  do — (/there  were 
more  money  available.  It  is  doubtful 
that  such  funds  will  materialize.  As 
Quinn  notes,  "Brown  has  too  many 
high  priorities." 

Already  this  year  Quinn  is 
$300,000  over  budget  because  of  com- 
mitments to  new  faculty.  The  only  way 
he  could  set  aside  that  kind  of  money 
within  his  existing  budget,  he  says, 
would  be  by  "squeezing  on  everything 
else" — by  choosing  not  to  replace  retir- 
ing faculty,  for  example,  or  by  holding 
back  on  salary  increases.  "I'm  very  re- 
luctant to  do  that,"  Quinn  says.  "Our 
salaries  already  are  low  enough."  At 
least  one  hiring  postponement  has  re- 
sulted: A  search  by  the  chemistry  de- 
partment scheduled  for  the  current 
year  has  been  put  off  until  next  year 
because  Quinn's  budget  was  unable  to 
support  the  anticipated  expense  of 
filling  the  senior-level  position. 

Delaying  searches,  a  cost-saving 
tactic  that  even  in  the  short  run  has 
disadvantages  for  the  University,  ulti- 
mately may  create  even  worse  prob- 
lems. "I'd  rather  be  told  to  wait  than  to 
make  an  offer  with  no  money  to  back  it 
up,"  chemistry's  Cane  says.  "But  we 
have  other  impending  retirements;  by 


next  year,  we'll  need  to  look  for  two 
new  faculty  members,  and  within  five 
years,  we'll  lose  three  more."  His  is  not 
the  only  department  facing  such  a  situ- 
ation; Brown's  faculty  on  the  whole  is 
graying.  "Physics  has  a  concentration  of 
faculty  in  their  late  fifties,"  notes  Stiles, 
a  member  of  that  department.  The 
magnitude  of  Brown's  impending  fac- 
ulty vacancy  situation  is  unprecedented. 

Why  can't  the  new  faculty  use  ex- 
isting equipment,  or  take  over  older 
professors'  laboratories?  To  some  ex- 
tent, they  can  and  do.  A  number  of 
large,  expensive  pieces  of  equipment, 
like  the  transmission  electron  micro- 
scope, are  used  widely  by  faculty  from 
several  departments  and  at  varying 
levels  of  seniority.  Researchers  who 
primarily  use  computers  are  relatively 
easy  to  accommodate;  new  applied 
mathematicians  simply  plug  in  a  desk- 
top computer  that  allows  them  to  inter- 
act with  the  University's  existing  main- 
frame, with  a  departmental  computer, 
and,  via  dedicated  phone  lines,  with 
distant  facilities  such  as  Princeton's 
supercomputer.  But,  as  Glicksman 
points  out,  many  of  Brown's  new  labo- 
ratory scientists  are  pursuing  research 
in  slightly  different  areas  from  the  re- 
tiring ones.  Others  find  that  the  equip- 
ment used  by  their  predecessors  needs 
to  be  updated.  An  important  source  for 
shared-equipment  funding.  Brown's 
ten-year-old  Materials  Research  Labo- 
ratory, ceases  to  exist  this  spring,  a  vic- 
tim of  NSF  cutbacks.  (Much  of  the  lab- 
oratory's work  will  be  continued  by  a 


new  Materials  Research  Group,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  funding  will  reach  the 
$2-inillion-per-year  level  enjoyed  by  the 
laboratory.)  "The  demands  are  over- 
whelming,"  Glicksman  says.  "They  are 
much  larger  than  our  resources." 

Even  though  he  supported  Quinn's 
and  Stiles's  request  that  ACUP  put  a 
start-up  line  in  the  operating  budget, 
Glicksman  has  mixed  feelings  about 
such  a  response.  "I  don't  see  (the  im- 
minent faculty  vacancies]  as  necessarily 
a  permanent  problem,"  he  says.  Instead 
of  creating  a  perpetual  budget  line, 
"one  way  to  handle  start-up  needs 
might  be  to  earmark  a  larger  contin- 
gency fund,"  Glicksman  suggests.  The 
University  thus  would  not  lock  itself 
into  funding  a  budget  line  that  might 
be  superfluous  in  ten  years,  but  would 
then  be  difficult  to  discontinue. 

"The  fear  is  that  if  we  institution- 
alize this,  we  won't  be  able  to  back  away 
from  it,"  Stiles  says.  But,  he  points  out, 
a  new  budget  line  for  start-ups  need 
not  incorporate  the  unusually  large 
amounts  Brown  will  need  to  meet  re- 
quests in  the  busy  ten-year  hiring  peri- 
od to  come;  like  Glicksman,  he  looks  to 
larger  contingency  pools  for  such  spe- 
cial relief.  But  Stiles  feels  it  is  critical  to 
strengthen  Brown's  commitment  to  its 
research  component  by  formally  ac- 
knowledging today's  hiring  realities  in 
the  budget.  "Even  in  normal  times,  we 
need  money  for  start-ups,"  he  says. 
"Standardizing  the  funding  doesn't 
mean  we  would  have  to  spend  it  all  in 
any  given  year.  We  have  just  got  to  get 
more  money  earmarked  for  this.  It's 
wrong  to  have  such  an  essential  func- 
tion vying  with  other  essential  Univer- 
sity functions  for  funds  every  year." 

Meanwhile,  this  year  the  University 
has  taken  its  deepest  plunge  into  the 
pricey  start-up  waters  to  date.  The 
engineering  division  has  offered  a  job 
at  the  assistant-professor  level  that  car- 
ries with  it  a  pledge  from  Brown  to 
provide  half  of  the  $  I -million  cost  of  a 
molecular  beam  epitaxy  machine,  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  is  coming  to  be 
considered  essential  by  major  research 
universities.  (Used  in  the  development 
of  microelectronic  devices,  the  MBE 
machine  allows  a  researcher  to  build 
new  materials,  atom  by  atom.)  While 
this  is  good  news  for  engineering 
(which  as  of  this  writing,  still  awaited  an 
answer  from  the  top  candidate),  it  sets  a 


tantalizing  precedent  that  Brown  may 
be  unable  to  sustain.  "This  kind  of 
funding  won't  be  done  [by  Brown]  on  a 
frequent  basis,"  says  Richard  Dobbins, 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Engineer- 
ing. "It  has  caused  some  hard  feelings." 

Researchers  and  department 
chairmen  in  the  sciences  know  they  are 
in  sensitive  territory  when  they  start 
comparing  slivers  of  Brown's  small 
contingency  pie.  But  a  certain  amount 
of  envy  between  departments  and  even 
individuals  may  be  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  often-cutthroat  national 
competition  for  federal  grants  and 
contracts,  and  of  the  strength  of  ego 
that  propels  smart,  creative  scientists  to 
the  frontiers  of  their  disciplines.  Pre- 
dictably, a  few  faculty  members  have 
been  heard  to  grumble  about  the  Uni- 
versity's unprecedented  commitment  to 
the  MBE  machine  for  the  engineering 
division.  Why  is  it  that  Brown  is  prom- 
ising half  a  million  dollars  to  help  at- 
tract a  new  assistant  professor,  they 
seem  to  be  saying,  but  I  can't  get  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  bring  my 
lab  up  to  date? 

"We've  been  filling  openings  with 
good  quality  people,"  notes  Calo  of 
engineering.  "But  how  long  will  they 
want  to  hang  around?"  Brown,  and 
other  universities  with  stretched  budg- 
ets, are  in  peril  of  losing  their  best  sci- 
entists to  institutions  that  know  how  to 
spell  relief:  M-O-N-E-Y.  Money,  among 
other  things,  for  sharing  the  cost  of 
research  equipment. 

Once  a  scientist  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Brown  fac- 
ulty, she  or  he  is  expected 
to  apply  for,  and  obtain, 
grants  and  contracts  that  will  under- 
write the  direct  costs  of  doing  research 
and  reimburse  Brown  for  a  portion  of 
the  indirect  costs,  such  as  energy, 
building  maintenance,  and  administra- 
tive support.  Ironically,  it  has  become 
easier  to  obtain  external  funds  for  ex- 
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pensive  equipment  than  for  more 
moderately  priced,  but  es.sential,  ma- 
chines. 

"There  are  shared  research  grants 
available  for  equipment  costing  over 
$100,000,"  points  out  Dean  of  Biology 
Frank  Rothman.  "The  biggest  problem 
is  the  middle-ticket  items  in  the  S20-  to 
$50,000  range."  These  include  widely- 
used  machines  such  as  ultracentrifuges 
and  liquid  scintillation  counters;  David 
Cane  calls  the  former  "more  essential 
than  a  chair  to  anyone  doing  bioorganic 
research." 

While  government  funding  in  re- 
cent years  has  specifically  addressed  the 
need  for  powerful,  costly  equipment  to 
be  shared  by  groups  of  scientists  work- 
ing on  related  problems,  these  grants 
carry  another  sort  of  price  tag  for  uni- 
versities: the  need  for  matching  funds. 
It  became  clear  several  years  ago  that 
there  would  be  no  softening  of  the 
trend  by  funding  agencies  to  require 
that  universities  share  equipment  costs 
at  levels  ranging  from  10-  to  50  per- 
cent. Brown  added  $300,000  to  a  sepa- 
rate budget  line  to  cover  those  expen- 
ses, and  this  has  helped.  Given  the 
potential  demands,  however,  it  is  an 
undeniably  modest  amount.  A  single 
commitment  to  a  proposal  such  as  Ste- 
ven Nutt's  could  virtually  wipe  out  the 
year's  cost-sharing  budget. 

"Three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  not  a  lot  of  money,"  notes  Assistant 
Dean  of  Research  Thomas  Wunderlich, 
"and  we  do  sometimes  stick  our  necks 
out  in  making  commitments  to  cost- 
share,  by  promising  more  than  we 
have."  If  Brown  says  it  will  come  up 
with  $100,000  toward  each  of  five  dif- 
ferent proposals,  it  gambles  that  not  all 
of  those  proposals  will  receive  agency 
funding.  "If  all  five  got  funded,"  Wun- 
derlich says,  "we  would  have  to  make  a 
conscious  decision  to  reject  some." 

So  far.  Brown  has  managed  to 
meet  its  most  urgent  cost-sharing  needs 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  by  utilizing  a  com- 


binadon  of  budgeted  money,  contin- 
gency funds,  and  private  and  corporate 
gifts.  In  addition  to  contingency  monies 
controlled  by  the  provost  and  the  pres- 
ident, there  are  Biomedical  Research 
Support  Grants,  funded  by  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  adminis- 
tered by  two  faculty  committees  (one 
for  science,  one  for  medicine),  which 
total  slighdy  more  than  $200,000  for  all 
eligible  departments;  a  modest  new 
NIH  small-instrumentation  funding 
program  ($65,000  total);  and  depart- 
mental research  reserves.  There  are 
also  two  fledgling  on-campus  sources: 
the  Faculty  Research  Incentive  Fund, 
which  will  distribute  $250,000  among 
researchers  who  are  successful  at 
bringing  in  grants  and  contracts;  and 
the  Provost's  Fund,  which  will  solicit 
corporate  unrestricted  gifts  at  a 
hoped-for  rate  of  $1  million  a  year. 

The  only  funds  over  which  indi- 
vidual departments  have  total  discre- 
tion are  research  reserve  budgets,  and 
they  are  stretched  thin.  For  one  thing, 
they  are  small;  for  another,  chairmen 
often  feel  like  Solomon,  forced  to  de- 
cide between  using  the  money  for  re- 
search expenses  or  for  undergraduate 
instructional  laboratories.  "I  have  to 
decide,"  laments  David  Cane,  "between 
Professor  X's  research  needs,  and  labo- 
ratory equipment  for  students." 

"More  and  more,"  says  Phil  Stiles, 


"private  universities  like  Brown  have  to 
rely  on  funds  from  alumni,  founda- 
tions, and  corporations  for  research 
support."  Brown  has  intensified  its  ef- 
forts to  tap  these  potentially  lucrative 
sources.  (Last  year,  the  New  York  Times 
reported,  corporations  gave  universities 
$1.7  billion  for  research,  with  $400  mil- 
lion of  that  going  for  equipment.) 

A  key  player  in  the  effort  to  attract 
corporate  and  foundation  support  for 
the  sciences  is  James  Lukens  '70,  senior 
associate  director  for  corporations  and 
foundations  in  Brown's  development 
office.  He  and  an  assistant,  Joanne 
Cerjanec,  try  to  match  corporate  do- 
nors with  specific  research  needs. 
Sometimes  their  efforts  and  those  of 
department  chairmen  result  in  outright 
gifts  of  equipment,  a  particularly  pop- 
ular option  for  manufacturers  from  a 


Dean  of  Research,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  and 
Professor  of  Physics  Phillip 
Stiles:  "  We  have  got  to  get 
more  money  earmarked  for 
laboratory  start-ups. " 


tax  standpoint.  Computer  companies 
have  endowed  Brown  with  what  Luk- 
ens calls  "an  embarrassment  of  riches" 
in  recent  years. 

Rather  than  relying  solely  on  its 
limited  internal  sources  for  matching 
equipment  funding.  Brown  often  asks 
private  foundations  and  corporations  to 
help.  This  winter,  for  example,  Lukens 
was  approached  by  the  geology  depart- 
ment. Associate  Professor  Peter  Gromet 
had  received  $150,000  from  the  NSF 
towards  the  cost  of  a  $320,000  mass 
spectrometer,  on  the  condition  that 
Brown  find  the  remaining  funds. 
Brown  hadn't  budgeted  money  for  this 
particular  cost-sharing  proposal,  so  it 
turned  to  corporations  for  the  match- 
ing funds.  As  this  was  written,  Lukens 
had  nearly  one  dozen  proposals  out  to 
corporations  thought  to  have  an  inter- 

conlinued  on  page  30 


Research  on  semiconductors  is 
hot  worldwide.  At  Brown, 
Professor  of  Engineering  Jan 
Tauc  studies  transient  processes 
in  semicondw:tors  using  this 
optical  amplifier  for  ultrashort 
laser  light  pulses. 


Hea\y  users:  What  are  their 
equipment  needs,  and  why? 


Each  department's  equipment  needs 
and  funding  solutions  are  unique. 
The  BAAI  spoke  at  length  with  a 
number  of  science  department 
chairmen  about  professional  worries 
and  fiscal  pressures.  But  we  also 
consistently  heard  expressions  of 
pride  and  determination,  and  in 
laboratory  after  laboratory  observed 
the  intense  commitment  of  Brown's 
research  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

□  The  most  significant  increase 
in  the  Division  of  Engineering's 
equipment  needs,  says  Chairman 
Richard  Dobbins,  has  been  in  com- 
puters. He  cites  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers in  1987  that  concluded  that 
colleges  of  engineering  now  acquire 
more  computer  equipment  annually 
than  they  do  laboratory  equipment. 
"The  cost  of  calculations  we  perform 
in  numerical  simulations, "  Dobbins 
says,  "would  be  prohibitive  on  the 
mainframe  computer,  but  it  is  vastly 
reduced  by  using  auxiliary  comput- 
ers." The  division  has  four  Microvax 
2's,  an  Aliant  mini-supercomputer, 
and  three  linked  Sun  computers,  all 
of  which  Dobbins  terms  "indispen- 
sable." The  division  also  has  been 
successful  in  obtaining  $700,000  for 
major  pieces  of  equipment  from  a 
federal  program  designed  to  up- 
grade university  research  instru- 
mentation; these  include  Associate 
Professor  Nabil  Lawandy's  advanced 
laser  equipment,  Professor  Ted 
Morse's  fiber  optic  draw  tower  and 
lathe,  and  the  transmission  electron 
microscope  used  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Steven  Nutt  and  others. 
(Brown  provided  $336,000  in 
matching  funds.)  The  cost  of  such 
large  items,  Dobbins  says,  has  fueled 
a  shift  toward  collalwrative  research 
and  equipment-sharing. 


The  engineering  division  con- 
ducts relatively  little  applied  re- 
search; one  exception  is  the  thin-film 
group  led  by  Professor  Joseph  Lo- 
ferski,  which  may  join  with  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  researchers  in  a 
state-supported  effort  to  stimulate 
industrial  interest.  Dobbins  con- 
cludes that  his  division  is  "on  the 
smaller  side"  as  engineering  units 
go,  and  says  that  its  funding  cannot 
compare  with  that  at  many  mid- 
western  state  universities.  "We  have 
to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up  to 
date.  But, "  he  adds,  "we've  done 
rather  well  against  our  competition. 
We're  holding  our  own." 

n  The  geological  sciences  de- 
partment is  unusually  strong  for  a 
university  of  Brown's  size  and  in- 
cludes four  major  research  areas: 
planetary  science,  geophysics,  sedi- 
mentology  (or  soft  rock),  and 
materials  science.  Chairman  Mal- 
colm Rutherford  reports  proudly 
that  the  department  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  among  the  top  ten  in  the 
country;  without  a  doubt  it  is  among 
the  top  twenty.  He  estimates  the  val- 
ue of  geology's  equipment  holdings 
at  more  than  $5  million,  including  a 
substantial  computer  component. 

The  departmental  hardware 
includes  an  Apollo  computer  used 
by  the  geophysics  group,  a  $375,000 
electron  microprobe  funded  jointly 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Keck  Foundation;  Associate 
Professor  Peter  Gromet's  new  mass 
spectrometer  ($320,000);  close  to 
$1 -million  worth  of  equipment  in  a 
laboratory  shared  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Jan  and  Terry  Tullis,  who 
study  rock  deformation;  and  a  Vax 
750  computer  used  by  the  planetary 
group.  The  department  currently  is 
submitting  funding  proposals  for  a 


new  planetary  science  analytical  fa- 
cility that  will  require  advanced  sen- 
sor instruments;  the  total  price  lag 
for  the  facility  is  anticipated  to  be 
$1.5  million. 

D  About  half  of  the  members  of 
the  chemistry  department,  says 
Chairman  David  Cane,  have  been 
hired  since  1973.  "The  new  [geo- 
chem]  building  has  helped  us  recruit 
and  retain  people,"  he  notes.  A  high 
degree  of  coUegiality  in  the  depart- 
ment allows  faculty  to  work  out  their 
space  needs  in  "a  congenial  way," 
Cane  notes,  although  he  expects 
researchers  may  begin  feeling 
squeezed  for  space  in  a  few  years. 

Faculty  in  the  organic  and 
bioorganic  chemistry  areas  use  two 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
trometers, described  by  Cane  as  "the 
most  important  single  instrument  in 
organic  chemistry  today."  One  was 
purchased  in  1981  with  $250,000 
from  the  NSF  and  the  Montedison 
Company;  a  second  spectrometer 
was  purchased  for  $450,000  in  1986 
with  money  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  Brown.  The 
NIH  also  paid  the  bulk  of  a 
$280,000  price  tag  for  a  mass  spec- 
trometer. 

Like  the  other  physical  science 
departments,  chemistry  uses  more 
computers  and  more  computerized 
instrumentation  than  ever  before. 
And,  as  do  others,  it  faces  continu- 
ing needs  for  lower-priced  instru- 
ments, such  as  liquid  scintillation 
counters  at  approximately  $20,000 
apiece.  Prices  of  such  items  are  high. 
Cane  admits,  but  he  praises  their 
capabilities.  "Equipment  defines  the 
questions  we  can  ask,"  he  says. 

D  Two  broad  disciplines — con- 
densed-matter and  elementary  par- 
ticle (or  high-energy)  physics — ac- 
count for  the  largest  part  of  the 
physics  department's  external 
fimding,  says  Chairman  Robert 
Lanou.  While  Lanou  feels  the  de- 
partment has  done  well  in  obtaining 
funds  for  equipment,  he  worries 
that  the  University  is  not  providing 
an  adequate  infrastructure  for  re- 
search— shared  resources  such  as 
up-to-date  microelectronics  and 
mechanical  shops  to  provide  custom 
components  for  laboratories.  Such 


facilities  are  "an  attractive  lever  in 
getting  outside  support,"  he  notes, 
but  at  Brown,  they  are  "in  poor 
shape." 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  con- 
densed-matter physics,  Lanou  notes, 
has  gone  up  considerably  in  recent 
years,  and  so  has  competition  for 
faculty.  This  winter  he  has  been 
negotiating  with  a  young  physicist 
whom  he  calls  "one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant practitioners  today"  and  has 
been  working  to  find  both  Brown 
and  external  funding  on  the  order 
of  1450,000  to  equip  a  laboratory  for 
the  position. 

It  is  difficult  for  physicists  with 
"offbeat"  research  ideas,  Lanou  says, 
to  get  funding  from  government 
agencies.  For  instance,  he  and  Pro- 
fessors George  Seidel  and  Hum- 
phrey Maris  have  had  trouble  get- 
ting equipment  for  research  on 
neutrinos  from  the  sun.  "Technol- 
ogy in  this  field  moves  very  fast," 
Lanou  adds.  "Something  that  is 
worth  $1  million  today  might  be 
worth  $100,000  in  six  months." 

D  "Almost  every  area  of  biology 
and  medical  science  requires  so- 
phisticated equipment,"  says  Dean  of 
Biology  Frank  Rothman.  Through 
instrumentation  grants  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
NSF,  Rothman  says  on-campus  re- 
searchers have  built  up  a  good 
equipment  component.  A  recent 
success  was  Assistant  Professor 
Wayne  Bowen's  acquisition  of  a 
peptide  synthesizer,  which  will  be 
shared  by  thirteen  faculty  in  four 
departments. 

The  cell  sorter  (pictured  on 
this  page)  acquired  by  Professor 
Annette  Coleman  has  made  life  eas- 


Mark  Maguire  '74,  a  research 
technician,  operates  the 
fluorescence-activated  cell 
sorter  in  Professor  of  Biology 
Annette  Coleman's  laboratory. 
The  machine,  which  can 
electronically  divert  (sort)  cells 
for  specific  characteristics,  cost 
several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  is  used  by  a  number 
of  biology  faculty. 


ier  for  biology  faculty  who  used  to 
travel  to  other  institutions  to  use 
one.  Still  needed,  according  to 
Rothman,  is  a  $240,000  scanning 
electron  microscope.  Equipment 
funding  sometimes  is  trickier  for 
biologists  than  medical  scientists; 
Vice  President  for  Biology  and 
Medicine  Pierre  Galletti  controls  a 
separate  medical  budget  that  has  an 
income  side,  so  funds  are  easier  to 
redirect. 

"Before  I  was  dean  [of  biology], 
we  lost  one  faculty  candidate  be- 
cause of  start-up  funds,"  Rothman 
says.  "He  wanted  $175,000,  and  he 
got  it  from  another  university.  But 
that  was  so  out  of  line  for  a  biology 
appointment  then."  Now  it  is  not  an 
unusual  cost,  but  so  far  Rothman  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  the  de- 
partment's new  junior  faculty. 

D  Ten  years  ago,  faculty  in  the 
applied  mathematics  department 
needed  only  to  use  the  University's 
mainframe  computer  for  most  of 
their  work,  says  Chairman  Donald 
McClure.  In  the  1980s,  thanks  pri- 
marily to  the  NSF  and  the  Defense 
Department,  Brown's  applied  math- 
ematicians have  acquired  nearly  $1 
million  worth  of  computer  equip- 
ment, including  a  $300,000  array 
processor  that  works  alongside  the 
mainframe.  The  department  also 
has  benefited  from  a  large  IBM  gift 
of  equipment  (distributed  through- 
out the  University). 

With  twenty-three  regular  fac- 
ulty, thirty-eight  visiting  faculty,  and 
seventy  graduate  students,  applied 
mathematics  is  spread  throughout 
five  different  buildings.  Research  is 
in  two  major  areas:  computer  image 
processing  and  computational  fluid 


mechanics.  The  former  uses  special- 
ly-designed computer  accessories 
and  high-powered  parallel  proces- 
sors; the  latter  relies  heavily  on 
Brown's  dedicated  telephone  line  to 
Princeton's  supercomputer. 

Computer  equipment  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  obtain  from  manufac- 
turers and  through  grants.  The 
department's  start-up  needs  have 
been  small  in  the  past,  but  McClure 
sees  changes  already.  Applied 
mathematicians  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  powerful  computers 
in  their  research.  "Last  year  when  we 
were  hiring,  we  had  to  give  greater 
thought  to  start-up  funding,"  he 
recalls.  "It  is  not  unreasonable  today 
to  need  $50,000  for  a  new  faculty 
member." 

n  Since  1982,  the  computer  sci- 
ence department  has  received  $4.8 
million  in  gifts  and  grants  from  ven- 
dors. Currently  in  use  are  100  Apol- 
lo workstations,  eighteen  DEC  Mi- 
crovaxes,  nine  Hewlett  Packard 
machines,  six  Symbolic  LISP  ma- 
chines, and  nine  Sun  workstations. 
"We  are  immune "  to  the  kinds  of 
equipment-funding  pressures  faced 
by  engineering  or  physics,  says 
Chairman  John  Savage.  But  he  also 
terms  a  proposal  currently  under 
review  at  the  NSF,  for  continued 
funding  under  a  Coordinated  Ex- 
perimental Research  grant  now  in  its 
sixth  year,  a  "make  or  break  thing" 
for  the  department. 

His  department  receives  nearly 
all  the  hardware  it  needs.  Savage 
says,  because  vendors  are  happy  to 
have  their  machines  used  in  an  aca- 
demic setting.  "They  need  to  know  if 
their  hardware  is  acceptable  to  the 
computing  community,"  he  explains, 
"and  to  know  what  the  weaknesses  in 
their  operating  systems  are."  With 
one  of  the  oldest  computer  science 
programs  in  the  country,  and  high- 
ly-regarded faculty  doing  research 
in  analysis  of  algorithms,  artificial 
intelligence,  computer  graphics, 
parallel  processing,  and  a  number  of 
other  areas.  Brown  is  considered  a 
particularly  prestigious  beneficiary 
for  computer  manufacturers. 

A,D. 


Engineering  graduate  stttdenl 
Mall  Perkins  works  in 
Professor  Joseph  Calo's 
reaclwn  kinelics  laboratory  in 
Barus  &  Holley.  Among  the 
equipment:  an  autoclave 
reactor,  a  mass  speclromeler, 
diffusion  pumps,  and  an 
analog-digital  interface. 


est  in  Gromet's  work. 

"It's  not  easy  to  get  matching 
funds,"  Lukens  comments.  "Each 
fund-raising  effort  is  very  specialized 
and  targeted  only  to  a  handful  of 
places.  I've  been  here  for  eighteen 
months,"  he  adds,  "and  I've  been  in- 
volved in  three  or  four  matching  gifts; 
none  has  failed  yet.  But  there  is  intense 
competition  for  corporate  gifts."  Only  a 
few  foundations,  Lukens  points  out, 
make  gifts  of  scientific  equipment.  One 
of  them,  the  Keck  Foundation,  has 
provided  funding  for  several  major 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the  geology 
department  and  is  being  approached 
for  a  $750,000  gift  to  equip  a  remote 
sensing  facility  for  Brown's  planetary 
geologists.  In  general,  however,  corpo- 
rations are  where  the  fund-raising  ac- 
tion is. 

"I  probably  don't  get  to  [meet  with] 
two-thirds  of  the  corporate  prospects 
that  I  should,"  frets  Lukens.  "It  would 
help  to  add  to  our  staff.  Until  last  No- 
vember, when  Joanne  came,  I  was  the 
only  person  doing  fund-raising  for  all 
the  sciences  and  engineering."  If 
Brown  follows  the  lead  of  other  uiri- 
versities  that  have  been  forced  to  grap- 
ple energetically  with  the  challenge 
presented  by  today's  equipment  needs, 
the  development  effort  will  intensify. 
'Without  the  people  in  development," 
David  Cane  suggests,  "this  University 


would  have  disappeared  from  view. 
Money  is  the  fuel  that  has  allowed 
Brown  to  achieve  its  goals." 

That  Brown  has  achieved  many 
of  its  goals  for  science  re- 
search is  a  fact  sometimes 
overlooked  in  the  current 
anxious  climate.  Faculty  members  are 
proud  of  their  laboratories,  on  the 
whole;  "state  of  the  art"  is  a  reality  in 
many  areas,  particularly  those  utilizing 
computers.  When  pressed  to  explain 
why  they  are  at  Brown,  even  professors 
who  decry  the  University's  support  for 
research  say  that  they  like  the  atmos- 
phere, the  people,  the  collaborations 
between  research  areas  and  depart- 
ments, and  other  qualities  that  may  not 
derive  directly  from  dollars. 

But  intangibles  can't  compete  for- 


ever with  facilities.  In  Phil  Stiles's  view. 
Brown's  research  faculty  will  be  at  risk 
unless  the  University  acts  boldly  to 
make  a  broader  commitment  to  re- 
search, and  is  able  to  integrate  its  sup- 
port more  thoroughly  than  has  been 
the  case.  "We  have  not  been  well  or- 
ganized to  handle  research,"  he  says. 
"Brown  pulled  itself  up  by  its  boot- 
straps to  become  an  important  research 
institution.  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  has  two  categories:  institu- 
tions with  less  than  $40  million  in  ex- 
ternal research  support,  and  those  with 
more  than  $40  million.  We're  in  the 
'more-than'  category.  But  there  has  not 
been  a  point  man  to  come  to  with 
funding  requests." 

Stiles's  two  titles,  which  he  has  held 

since  last  year,  seem  to  designate  him  as 

the  point  man,  and  his  commitment  to 

continued  on  page  64 


Graduate  student  Rosa  Gwinn 
uses  geological  sciences' 
$175,000  electron  microprobe, 
which  fills  an  entire  room, in  the 
(.i-ii-Chrm  Building.  Use  of  the 
instrument  is  supervised  by  a 
Ph.D.  geologist,  technician 
Joseph  Devine. 


Alarmist  Critics 
Who  Cry  Beowulf 


By  Stephen  R.  Graubard 

Diane  Ravitch  and  Chester 
Finn,  Jr.,  writing  in  their 
recent  book.  What  Do  Our 
17 -Year-Olds  Know?,  con- 
clude on  the  basis  of  a  fairly  exten- 
sive questionnaire  about  literature 
and  history  that  American  adoles- 
cents know  mighty  little. 

We  are  told  that  a  majority 
could  not  answer  simple  questions 
about  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Joseph 
Conrad,  Ralph  Ellison,  Richard 
Wright,  Willa  Gather,  O.  Henry, 
Bret  Harte,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Shelley, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Chaucer,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  e.e.  cummings,  or 
Sinclair  Lewis.  One  wonders  what 
the  results  would  be  if  the  President 
and  all  of  his  Cabinet  members  were 
invited  to  write  a  handful  of  sen- 
tences on  all  the  above,  thereby 
demonstrating  their  literary  compe- 
tence. Would  the  "class"  do  well,  or 
would  we  be  appalled  by  the  results? 
One  may  also  wonder  how  such 
a  group  would  fare  on  a  test  of  his- 
torical learning  if  asked  to  write  a 
few  sentences  on  the  Magna  Carta, 
Missouri  Compromise,  "Fifty-four 
forty,  or  fight!,"  and  Common  Sense. 
The  more  intrepid  might  be  asked  to 
try  their  hand  at  writing  briefly 
about  Jane  Addams  or  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  No  one,  I  expect,  would  be 
so  demanding  as  to  ask  for  sentences 
on  Theseus,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  and 
Telemachus.  Yet,  earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury, Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  could  have  written 
eloquently  on  all  without  the  aid  of 
encyclopedia,  speech  writer,  or  re- 
search assistant. 

What  is  one  to  conclude?  That 
our  aging  political  leaders,  all  edu- 
cated in  that  glorious  era  before 
1945 — so  fondly  and  nostalgically 
recalled  by  many  of  our  new  Cas- 
sandras  and  pedagogues — are  al- 


most certainly  not  the  equals  of  their 
more  distinguished  and  disciplined 
predecessors,  trained  in  the  strict 
manner  of  the  Victorians?  That 
some  or  many  are  culturally  illiter- 
ate? That  humanists  are  right  to  see 
themselves  as  an  endangered  spe- 
cies? If  so,  is  it  not  imperative  that 
seventeen-year-olds  shape  up  at 
once,  to  protect  the  country's  fu- 
ture? 
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Historian  Stephen  Graubard. 


What's  the  answer?  We  are  re- 
ally becoming  very  unimaginative  in 
devising  "cures"  for  the  country's 
complex  educational  ills,  which  are 
real  but  are  not  susceptible  to  rem- 
edy by  a  quick  return  to  a  mythical 
yesterday  that  exists  mostly  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  traders  in 
nostalgia. 

To  ask  why  young  men  and 
women,  not  to  speak  of  millions  of 
American  adults,  cannot  or  do  not 
read,  and  what  damages  they  do 
themselves  and  others  through  such 
a  failure,  is  to  ask  a  serious  question 


that  is  not  answered  by  saying  they 
ought  to  read.  To  say  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  able  to  write  a  cohe- 
rent sentence  or  paragraph  or 
should  acquire  mathematical  and 
scientific  competence  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  these  skills  are  not  to  be 
learned  from  memory.  Nor  can  se- 
rious study  of  languages,  literature, 
and  history  be  defined  mechanically 
as  the  ability  to  identify  Beowulf, 
MacBeth,  or  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Because  America's  educational 
problems  are  grave,  but  also  because 
rote  learning  is  not  likely  to  resolve 
them,  we  need  to  ask  fundamental 
questions:  How  much  do  these 
problems  relate  to  the  nature  and 
structure  of  family  life  today?  What 
do  they  tell  us  about  the  communi- 
ties we  live  in,  the  values  we  espouse, 
the  gifts  we  prize  and  reward?  What 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
"signals"  regularly  emitted  by  the 
mass  media  that  some  believe  do  so 
much  to  corrupt  the  nation's  taste 
and  perpetuate  a  certain  infantilism? 
How  can  education  be  organized  to 
cope  with  such  conditions?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  American  "children"  are 
not  all  that  different  from  American 
adults,  that  we  are  finding  fault  with 
one  when  we  ought  to  be  looking  at 
all? 

These  problems  are  not  likely  to 
be  resolved  by  sounding  the  tocsin, 
even  less  by  administering  tests  that 
reflect  little  more  than  a  nostalgia 
for  a  past  learning  that  cannot  be 
recaptured  and  that  would,  if  rein- 
vented, render  most  Americans  unfit 
for  the  world  they  are  required  to 
live  in. 

A  more  deliberate  effort  is 
called  for — one  that  is  more  judi- 
cious in  its  weighing  of  educational 
gains  and  losses  in  recent  decades 
and  that  takes  into  account  why  our 
nation  today  is  not  the  one  that 
Teddy  Roosevelt  once  governed, 
and  why  there  may  even  be  reason 
to  be  grateful  that  it  is  not. 

Professor  of  History  Stephen  Graubard  is 
editor  0/ Daedalus,  the  magazine  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  essay  first  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  is  reprinted  with  per- 


Encowntmng  , 
the  New  World 


Materials  from  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  make  a  rare  visit  off-campus 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  an  inter- 
nationally known  library  possessing  one  of 
the  world's  finest  collections  of  rare  books, 
maps,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Euro- 
pean discovery  and  development  of  the  New  World. 
Scholars  from  around  the  world  come  to  the  library 
to  study.  Now,  for  only  the  second  time  in  the  li- 
brary's 140-year  history,  a  large  body  of  its  works  has 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  library. 

"Encountering  the  New  World,  1493-1800:  Rare 
Prints,  Maps,  and  Illustrated  Books  from  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library"  opened  in  mid-February  at 
the  IBM  Gallery  of  Science  and  Art  in  New  York 
City  and  will  run  until  April  8.  According  to  Susan 
Danforth,  curator  of  maps  and  prints  at  the  JCB  and 
curator  of  the  exhibition,  it  offers  a  panorama  of  the 
New  World  as  it  appeared  to  the  Europeans  who 
discovered,  explored,  and  eventually  settled  the  land. 
Norman  Fiering,  director  of  the  JCB,  points  out 
that  "the  quincentenary  of  Columbus's  voyage  is  fast 
approaching,  and  we're  delighted  to  share  with  the 
public  some  of  the  library's  most  historically  impor- 
tant and  visually  compelling  works  from  this  fasci- 
nating period."  Six  of  the  works  are  reproduced  on 
these  pages. 

The  IBM  Gallery  is  located  at  590  Madison  Avenue 
{at  56th  Street).  It  is  open  Tuesday-Fnday  from  II  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  and  Saturday  from  10  to  5. 


Allegory 
of  Discovery 


Captions  by  Susan  Danforth 


From  the  Netherlands,  probably  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  comes 
this  allegorical  landscape,  a  visual 
presentation  of  many  elements  ex- 
pressed in  the  written  accounts  of 
early  explorers.  The  arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  New  World  in  search  of 
wealth  and  converts  is  depicted  on  the 


left.  "America"  appears  in  the  fore- 
ground as  a  dark-skinned,  regal 
woman.  Parrot  in  hand,  enthroned  on 
an  alligator,  she  offers  the  riches  of 
the  country  to  the  new  arrivals.  The 
"moonscape"  background  evokes  the 
sense  of  dream  and  wonder  that  per- 
meated the  accounts  of  early  travelers. 


Nexv  World  Eden 


Of  the  ideological  equipment  with 
which  Europeans  left  their  own  socie- 
ties, religion  was  the  most  important. 
More  than  color  or  national  sentiment, 
it  was  religion  that  made  Europeans 
feel  distinct  from  and  superior  to  those 
peoples  they  met  outside  their  own 
continent.  The  Amerindians,  however, 
posed  a  problem. 

Were  they  pagan  innocents  living 
in  a  Garden  of  Eden  as  before  the 
Fall,  ripe  for  conversion,  or  were  they 
devilish,  soulless  beings  ruled  by  Sa- 
tan? To  the  European  of  the  day, 
these  were  vitally  important  questions. 
In  this  1590  depiction  by  Theodore 
de  Bry,  of  Frankfort,  Adam  and  Eve 
are  set  in  the  New  World.  In  the 
background,  peaceful  Amerindians 
are  shown  cultivating  the  land  in  a 
pastoral  setting. 


This  plate  of  "Europe"  supported  by 
"Africa"  and  "America"  was  engraved 
by  the  famous  poet  and  artist  William 
Blake.  In  comparison  with  the  first 
allegorical  presentation  of  America  in 
this  series,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  New  World  resources  has 
become  established — Indian  America 
and  Black  Africa  are  indicated  as  a 
source  of  wealth  for  White  Europe. 
The  allusions  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  colonization  shown 
in  the  first  illustration  have  become  a 
reality. 


A  World  Fit 
for  a  King 


This  world  map  is  part  of  a  manuscript 
atlas  commissioned  by  Emperor 
Charles  V  as  a  sixteenth-birthday  gift 
for  his  son,  who  was  later  to  become 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  "This  world  is  yours" 
might  be  an  appropriate  caption.  The 
track  of  Magellan's  circumnavigation  is 
shown  in  black,  and  the  route  of  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet  (her  source  of  New 
World  wealth)  is  drawn  in  gold.  Like 
many  of  the  maps  of  the  period,  this 
one  contains  both  fact  and  conjecture. 

The  realization  that  the  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America 


blocked  passage  to  the  wealth  of  Asia 
prompted  explorers  to  seek  a  way 
through  this  barrier.  Giovanni  Ver- 
razzano,  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
North  America  in  the  area  of  the 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  was 
convinced  that  a  great  sea  opened  up 
to  the  west,  separated  from  the  Atlan- 
tic by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  This 
imaginary  "Sea  of  Verrazzano"  ap- 
peared on  maps  for  some  time  and 
tantalized  those  who  sought  the  riches 
of  the  East. 


Tools  for  Empire 


Decorative,  generalized  maps  may 
have  served  the  needs  of  armchair 
travelers,  but  sailors,  settlers,  and 
traders  needed  better  information  for 
the  business  of  discovery  and  explo- 
ration. Colonial  administrators  often 
contracted  with  local  surveyors  to 
produce  accurate  reconnaissance 
maps.  This  English  manuscript  map 
of  Long  Island,  its  shape  determined 
by  the  animal  skin  it  was  drawn  on,  is 
impressive  for  its  artistic  beauty  as 
well  as  for  its  content.  Published  by 
Robert  Ryder  about  1679  and  based 
on  a  draft  of  the  first  extensive  survey 
of  this  area,  this  information  became 
particularly  important  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  in  1664  placed  New 
York  in  English  hands. 


Indian  Ways? 


This  sixteenth-century  engraving 
from  Theodore  de  Bry  purports  to 
show  native  Americans  at  work  in 
their  fields;  but  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  European-style  hoes  are  being 
used  by  the  women,  these  Indians  are 
also  posed  for  European  methods  of 
agriculture— broadcasting  and  .sowing 


in  long  furrows— rather  than  for 
planting  seed  in  traditional  Indian 
hills.  Although  many  of  the  pictures 
in  this  illustrated  collection  are  more 
accurate  than  this  instance,  it  was 
difhcult  for  an  audience  to  distinguish 
fact  from  fancy.  Reliable  information, 
whether  visual  or  literary,  was  scarce. 


Brown's 
Lawyer 

Beverly  Ledbetter  brings  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  complete  lack 
of  pretension  to  her  job  as 
Brown's  first  general  counsel 


By  Katherine  A.  Hinds 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Beverly  Ledbetter  has  a  great 
laugh.  It's  robust  and  lacks 
self-consciousness  and,  per- 
haps best  of  all,  it's  frequently 
engaged.  Talk  to  her  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time  and  she  will  laugh — at  a 
personal  anecdote,  something  a  visitor 
says,  herself. 

What  Ledbetter  does  at  Brown  is 
no  laughing  matter,  so  it's  something  of 
a  surprise — a  nice  one — that  she  is  re- 
laxed and  open.  Ledbetter  represents 
the  law  on  campus:  She  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel.  She  advises 
the  president  and  others  on  legal  affairs 
and  is  the  senior  officer  responsible  for 
all  of  the  University's  legal  matters. 
When  Brown  is  sued  or  involved  in  any 
kind  of  litigation,  the  work  is  funnelled 
through  Ledbetter's  University  Hall 
office. 

The  second  striking  thing  about 
Ledbetter  is  her  complete  lack  of  pre- 
tension. She  has  a  plunge-in  quality 
about  her,  brought  on,  one  suspects,  by 
an  inner  confidence  and  serenity  she 
was  probably  born  with.  It's  not  unusu- 
al to  see  Ledbetter  stop  on  her  way 
across  campus  to  direct  someone  who  is 
trying  to  parallel-park  into  a  tight  space 
on  George  Street.  She  carries  on  long 
conversations  with  the  people  in  the 
sandwich  line  with  her  at  the  Refectory, 
and  she  quickly  jumps  up  from  behind 
her  desk  to  help  a  visitor  to  her  office 


with  a  clerical  function  if  her  secretary 
is  not  there.  Ledbetter  is  a  Texan  ("I 
grew  up  in  Texas,  California,  and  Col- 
orado, but  I  was  born  in  a  small  town 
near  Houston.  You  can  forget  every 
state  but  Texas.  That's  where  my  roots 
are"),  and  she  has  a  definite  home-spun 
quality  about  her.  She  also  enjoys  talk- 
ing. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when 
you're  flying  on  a  plane  with  a  group  of 
businessmen,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  your 
hands  on  a  copy  of  People  magazine? 
Everyone  will  tell  you  what  they  think 
would  be  good  reading —  U.S.  News  mid 
World  Report,  Inc.,  Fortune — but  just  try 
asking,  'Excuse  me,  sir.  May  I  have  that 
People,  and  here,  you  can  take  Business 
Week.'  "  She  laughs.  A  while  later,  she  is 
digging  through  her  purse  for  change 
for  the  soda  machine.  "Pennies,"  she 
says.  "They're  so  useless.  I  have  eight- 
een pennies  here.  Having  pennies  is 
like  carrying  around  pesos." 

When  she's  asked  how  she  knows 
she's  doing  a  good  job,  Ledbetter  says 
quickly,  "You  know  you're  doing  a 
good  job  if  they're  not  kicking  you  in 
the  ass.  The  best  you  can  hope  for  from 
a  university  is  that  they  don't  do  that. 
Seriously!" 

Job  offers  for  smart,  savvy  law- 
yers— particularly  for  young,  black, 
female,  smart,  savvy  lawyers — hold  out 
the  promise  of  big  bucks.  What  has 


kept  Ledbetter  in  higher  education  for 
fifteen  years? 

"I  have  asked  myself  that  question 
countless  times,  and  I  really  can't  an- 
swer it,"  she  says.  "It  certainly  hasn't 
been  as  financially  rewarding  as  a  ca- 
reer outside  higher  education  would 
be.  I  think  that  I  really  haven't  had  the 
time  to  think  about  it.  I  have  been 
working  hard.  I  got  into  this  so  deeply 
that  I  can't  dig  myself  out.  Of  course  I 
enjoy  what  I'm  doing — you  don't  con- 
tinue to  do  this  if  you  don't  enjoy  it.  But 
this  is  not  a  job  that  makes  you  smile." 

Ledbetter  says  her  job  can't  be 
defined  "in  terms  of  positive  feedback, 
because  I  don't  get  any.  Well,  the  pres- 
ident or  the  trustees  may  compliment 
me,  but  most  people  here  don't  give  me 
any  response.  I'm  involved  in  sort  of  a 
sub-culture  here.  What  I  do  people 
don't  see.  What  I'm  doing  is  supporting 
what  everyone  else  is  doing  by  ironing 
out  wrinkles  and  problems  and  by 
troubleshooting.  My  job  allows  the  oth- 
er people  to  do  theirs. 

"The  institution  itself  is  my  con- 
stituency," she  says.  "Not  the  adminis- 
tration, not  the  faculty,  not  the  stu- 
dents. I'm  one  of  the  few  officers  here 
who  doesn't  have  a  single  constituency 
or  a  carved-out  area  of  responsibility 
that  is  easily  identifiable.  Frequently  all 
the  other  groups — the  administration, 
faculty,  and  students — want  different 


outcomes  with  regard  to  the  same 
problem.  Ultimately,  1  have  to  come  out 
with  one  decision  that  won't  address 
various  constituencies  the  way  they 
want  them  addressed.  I  have  to  look,  as 
1  think  the  trustees  do,  at  the  larger 
picture.  I  have  to  be  prepared  to  do 
battle  on  the  University's  behalf,  even  if 
there's  no  one  else  with  the  same  opin- 
ion, necessarily." 


Beverly  Ledbeller  begins  her  day 
by  sorting  and  organizing  (above) 
various  papers  on  her  desk.  At 
mid-morning,  John  Mclntyre, 
assistant  to  the  president,  walks 
from  his  office  next  door  to 
discuss  unth  her  several  matters 
that  mil  come  before  the 
Corporation  at  its  February 
meeting  (opposite). 


Her  desk  is  piled  high  with 
vanilla-colored  file  folders. 
Each  folder  represents  a 
"matter"  that  Ledbetter's 
office  is  looking  into.  "Pick  a  folder,  any 
folder,"  she  says,  shuffling  through  the 
pile.  "My  desk  is  full  of  examples 
showing  how  I  spend  my  days." 

Ledbetter  says  her  office  functions 
as  a  "small  office  with  a  select  clientele." 
For  the  first  few  years  she  worked  at 
Brown,  she  was  the  single  lawyer  in  the 
office.  Now  she  has  two  assistants, 
Edward  von  Gerichten  '78  and  Yolanda 
Johnson.  As  for  the  workload:  "I  don't 
talk  about  what  we  do  here  as  'cases' 
— one  tends  to  think  of  cases  as  only 
litigation,  and  that's  not  so.  I  would 
describe  these  folders  as  'matters.'  We 
may  open  two  to  three  new  matters  a 
day — no  less  than  that.  Maybe  more.  1 
can  dispose  of  maybe  half  of  those  by 
phone.  The  rest  require  some  kind  of 
research  or  in-depth  introspection." 
Ledbetter  says  an  ordinary  day 
might  include  a  question  from  either 
the  business  or  personnel  area,  a 
question  from  the  faculty,  and  at  least 


one  from  the  senior  administrative 
area.  "Maybe  because  I've  been  doing 
this  for  fifteen  years,  I  can  rely  on  my 
experience  to  help  me  fashion  appro- 
priate answers.  Everything  is  not  abso- 
lutely new. 

"Right  now  I'm  looking  at  some 
copies  of  benefit  plans  developed  else- 
where. It's  my  job  to  go  through  the 
language  used  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to 
see  if  there's  anything  they  missed.  And 
in  fact,  I  usually  will  find  something 
that  is  missed.  I  read  those  documents 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Other  people 
look  for  today,  for  this  moment.  I'm 
looking  down  the  road,  looking  at 
things  that  aren't  pitfalls  for  present 
administrators  or  constituencies,  but 
things  that  might  be  for  future  genera- 
tions. My  job  is  to  find  those  pitfalls  and 
address  them,  or  make  sure  someone 
else  does.  If  that  someone  else  decides 
not  to  address  them,  that's  their  deci- 
sion, but  it's  my  job  to  force  them  to 
address  it.  Even  if  the  decision  is  not  to 
do  anything  about  the  problem,  they 
will  have  had  to  make  a  conscious  deci- 
sion. I  cannot  allow  them  to  not  make  a 
conscious  decision.  And  that  isn't  nec- 
essarily a  pleasant  task. 

"People  don't  like  you  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  around  the  corner, 
suggesting  there  could  be  problems 
with  something  down  the  line.  If  people 
think  they  have  arrived  at  a  solution  to 
a  problem  that  resolves  the  question  for 
the  moment,  there's  a  tendency  to  think 
that's  the  solution  you  should  go  with. 
But  it's  my  responsibility  to  see  the 
things  that  could  crop  up  as  a  result  of 
the  solution.  I'm  not  too  shy  to  point 
those  things  out.  And  that  often  doesn't 
make  people  very  happy." 

Ledbetter  is  asked  to  move  from 
the  general  to  the  specific.  "Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  arm  campus  police.  You  can  of- 
fer any  number  of  reasons  why  that 
might  be  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  head.  But  it's  my  job  not  only  to 
examine  what  the  potential  for  prob- 
lems are  for  the  future,  but  to  look  at 
whether  or  not  the  rationale  for  making 
the  decision  has  some  basis  in  fact." 

Often  Ledbetter's  caution  will  lead 
people  to  assume  that  she  is  opposed  to 
a  certain  course  of  action.  "If  people 
have  to  believe  that  I  am  opposed  to 
something  in  order  for  them  to  stop 
and  examine  the  issue,  then  they'll  just 


have  to  think  that.  Because  I  still  have 
to  get  them  to  examine  the  decision 
they  are  about  to  make.  My  concerns 
relate  directly  to  what  the  potential 
problems  for  the  University  are  in  the 
future.  That  comes  out  of  my  legal 
conditioning. 

"In  the  case  of  arming  campus 
police,"  she  says,  returning  to  the 
"matter"  at  hand,  "I  have  to  ask  if  there 
are  going  to  be  wrongful  death  claims 
against  the  University,  or  assault  and 
battery  claims,  or  personal  injury  claims 
as  a  result  of  a  potential  shooting  inci- 
dent. Then  it's  my  job  to  make  sure  we 
have  decided  we  are  ready  to  face  that 
kind  of  reality  or  probability  or  possi- 
bility. 

"If  we  have  made  the  wrong  deci- 
sion [by  not  arming  campus  police],  I 
want  to  know  what  it  is  that  has 
changed  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  do  so  now.  I  want  to  know  who's  go- 
ing to  be  armed,  under  what  conditions 
they  will  use  arms.  Now,  if  you're  a 
policeman,  that  answer  is  simple.  Well, 
fine.  Then  articulate  it  to  me.  Then  I 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  training 
you're  going  to  give  these  people  and, 
because  we  live  in  a  unique  environ- 
ment, I  want  to  know  that  that  training 
doesn't  relate  just  to  the  ability  to  shoot 
straight.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
psychological  and  social  conditioning  is 
necessary  to  enable  these  people  to 
work  in  an  unarmed  environment, 
where  theoretically  you  should  not  be 
facing  the  same  hazards  that  you  face  in 
the  community  at  large.  I  want  to  know 
what  jurisdictional  issues  will  apply, 
what  limited  jurisdictions  our  officers 
would  have. 

"Now,  when  you  ask  these  kinds  of 
questions,  the  natural  reaction  is  for 
someone  to  say  you  oppose  the  issue 
you're  examining.  That's  not  the  way  I 
operate.  Anyone  who  knows  me  or  this 
operation  knows  we  ask  those  questions 
regardless  of  whether  we  support  the 
issue  or  not.  My  personal  opinion  is  not 
important  or  significant." 

Ledbetter  says  that  her  opinion  will 
most  closely  resemble  that  of  the  trus- 
tees— precisely  because  the  "constitu- 
ency" is  the  institution  and  its  preserva- 
tion. "Some  of  the  things  I  am  suppor- 
tive of  are  not  necessarily  in  the  imme- 
diate best  interest  of  alumni  or  stu- 
dents— but  they  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  preservation  of  the  institution." 


She  is  asked  whether  or  not  her 
opinion  is  important  or  significant  in 
any  of  the  work  she  does  for  Brown, 
and  two  emotions  run  quickly  across 
her  face.  She  smiles  and  says,  "I'm  not 
reluctant  to  say  what  my  personal 
opinion  is."  Then  the  smile  is  abruptly 
dropped  and  she  says  firmly,  "What  I 
will  not  do  is  permit  people  to  confuse 
my  personal  opinion  with  my  legal 


ers  as  a  result  of  that,  or  you  foster  a 
climate  that  lends  itself  easily  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  person  can  be  injured. 

"The  University  is  tightening  up 
with  regard  to  drinking.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  drinking  is  part  of  college 
life,  but  nevertheless,  the  law  says  peo- 
ple under  twenty-one  shall  not  drink, 
and  it's  my  job  to  make  sure  the  Uni- 
versity reflects  that  legislative  decision 


opinion.  Neither  the  University  nor  I 
can  afford  to  have  me  do  that.  I  must 
be  careful  to  separate  what  the  Univer- 
sity can  do  from  what  I  think  it  should 
do.  When  I  give  a  professional  opinion, 
it  will  be  based  on  my  review  of  the  le- 
gal literature  and  the  landscape.  That 
may  be  very  different  from  my  person- 
al opinion.  I'm  usually  fairly  careful  to 
make  people  know  there  are  a  wide 
range  of  choices  available  to  them.  If  I 
recommend  one  of  the  choices,  I  will 
usually  try  to  explain  why  I  recommend 
what  I  do." 

Ledbetter's  legal  conditioning  is 
apparent  in  the  way  she  care- 
fully phrases  everything  she 
says.  She  is  precise  and 
thoughtful.  Consider  the  way  she  talks 
about  how  universities  must  study  the 
issue  of  students'  drinking  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one: 

"People  think,  'Gee,  I'm  at  college. 
Life  should  be  free  and  easy.'  And 
people  think,  'Oh,  so  what  if  kids  are 
imbibing  a  few  beers.'  But,  then  you  get 
students  who  are  injured  or  injure  oth- 


as  much  as  possible.  Because  if  we 
don't,  we  open  ourselves  up  to  all  types 
of  liability.  I  may  have  to  explore  the 
message  we're  sending  out,  to  make 
sure  we're  not  sending  out  the  message 
that  says  it's  okay  to  drink  if  you're 
under  age.  Then  I  have  to  make  sure 
that  our  operations  are  such  that  we 
don't  aid  and  abet  those  under  twenty- 
one  who  choose  to  ignore  that  law. 
Which  doesn't  mean  that  I  make  sure 
that  we  become  policemen.  I  do  make 
sure  that  we  can't  be  put  in  the  position 
that  we  know  people  under  twenty-one 
are  drinking,  where  they're  drinking, 
how,  and  who  it  is  that's  doing  the 
drinking,  and  yet  we  totally  ignore  it. 

"When  you  set  up  rules  for  the 
campus,  what  about  other  constituen- 
cies that  come  to  the  campus?  If  you  say 
students  can't  drink  at  a  football  game, 
and  football  games  are  overwhelmingly 
populated  by  students,  should  you  then 
permit  adults  sitting  next  to  the  stu- 
dents to  drink?  That's  not  a  decision  I 
make.  I  have  to  say  that  yes,  by  law,  you 
can  permit  them  to  drink,  but  you  can't 
permit  the  students  to  drink.  What  if 


At  midday,  she  walks  to  tlie 
downtown-Providence  offices  of 
Tillinghasl,  Collins  G"  Graham 
to  meet  (above)  with  Michael 
Kevorkian,  a  tax  lawyer,  about 
the  tvipacl  of  the  new  tax 
legislation  on  student  and  scholar 
stipends.  Returning  to  the  campus 
after  lunch,  she  gives  advice  (opposite) 
to  Stacey  Gets  '89  on  health  law 
internships  and  career  options. 


the  adult  buys  the  drink  for  a  student? 
Then  you  begin  to  complicate  things. 
You  finally  end  up  with  a  set  of  com- 
plications whereby  you  realize  it  might 
be  easier  to  resolve  it  by  prohibiting 
drinking  in  the  stadium,  period.  Then 
you  may  feel  as  if  you've  arrived  at  a 
situation  you  don't  feel  you  can  control. 
The  GCB,  or  the  Underground,  you 
can  control.  There  is  no  controlled  cli- 
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mate  at  a  football  game.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  endorse  an  activity,  such  as 
drinking,  that  the  majority  of  your 
constituency  cannot  engage  in,  you 
must  do  so  under  situations  you  can 
control.  If  you  know  that  your  vendors 
are  selling  alcohol  to  minors,  or  that 
adults  are  buying  the  alcohol  for  mi- 
nors and  they  are  then  imbibing,  you 
may  wish  to  choose  a  more  narrow  res- 
olution of  the  problem" — a  narrow 
resolution  that  might  not  make  Led- 
better  the  most  popular  person  among 
beer-drinking  alumni  who  are  football 
fans. 

"Part  of  being  general  counsel  for  a 
university  is  to  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  for  a  university  to  cope  with  its 
choices.  You  have  to  know  your  client, 
you  have  to  understand  how  mentally 
tough  your  client  is,  what  issues  your 
client  feels  are  the  priority  issues,  and 
what  kinds  of  issues  are  throwaway." 

There  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  law, 
Ledbetter  will  Hatly  inform  you:  Any- 
one can  sue  you  at  any  time  for  any 
reason.  And  it  doesn't  matter  how  edu- 
cated the  person  is,  or  from  what  back- 


ground. "We  can't  isolate  those  people 
who  bring  law  suits  from  the  rest  of  us," 
Ledbetter  says,  "because  we  are  those 
peuplel  Lots  of  people  have  lofty  notions 
of  what  their  classification  of  people  are 
like,  whatever  that  classification  is.  My 
records  don't  support  those  notions. 
They  support  the  idea  that  everybody  is 
a  potential  threat  at  any  given  time. 

"I  don't  view  this  as  suspicious.  I 
proceed  with  caution.  I  don't  think  it's 
given  me  a  particularly  jaded  outlook 
on  the  world.  I  never  started  with  the 
idea  that  the  university  setting  was  any 
different  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world." 

One  of  Ledbetter's  biggest 
problems,  the  issue  that 
would  cause  her  to  wake  up 
at  2  a.m.  with  a  sick  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  her  stomach  if  she  were 
that  type  of  person,  is  the  question  of 
access.  Brown  University  is  a  huge 
complex  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
sidewalks  that  is  essentially  open  to  the 
public.  "Someone  could  walk  onto  this 
campus  9,000  different  ways,  and  we 
have  no  idea  if  that  someone  is  some- 
body you  want  or  don't  want — and  it  is 
quickly  becoming  clear  that  you  have 
no  right  to  decide  that.  People  coming 
onto  this  campus  not  only  may  not  be 
coming  on  for  legitimate  reasons,  but 
they  may  be  coming  on  to  engage  in 
criminal  activity  or  conduct  that  is 
unacceptable.  In  addition,  they  come 
on  campus  and  get  injured.  It's  enough 
that  we  try  to  communicate  to  the  stu- 
dent body  and  keep  them  from  being 
injured.  But  we  have  to  worry  about 
people  you  never  communicate  with 
anyway,  and  we  have  no  way  to  tell 
them  anything. 

"Those  are  the  things  that  maybe  I 
shouldn't  worry  about— but  they  are 
also  the  kind  of  things  that  translate 
into  dollars.  And  I  share  with  the  pres- 
ident the  idea  that  money  spent  else- 
where is  money  that  should  be  spent  on 
education.  I'm  an  obnoxious  bore  on 
this  issue  of  access." 

Ledbetter  is  about  to  go  to  court  on 
one  such  "matter.  It's  the  $5  swimming 
pass  that  is  translating  into  a  $30,000 
law  suit."  The  father  of  a  secondary- 
school  student  came  to  pick  up  his  son 
at  the  Smith  Swimming  Center,  shpped 
and  fell  in  the  pool  area,  and  is  alleging 
that  he  was  injured  and  the  school  is 


liable.  "I  have  to  ask  the  question, 
Should  the  University  for  $5  risk  a  sev- 
eral-hundred-thousand-dollar judg- 
ment? The  answer  may  well  be  yes.  But 
these  issues  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
person's  attachment  to  the  school.  It 
kills  me  that  someone  can  pay  $5,  sue 
us  for  thousands,  and  not  be  part  of  the 
educational  establishment  to  which  we 
must  extend  ourselves.  This  gives  me  a 
terrible,  terrible  headache." 

Another  headache  for  Ledbetter 
has  been  trying  to  hammer  out  an  eq- 
uitable patent  policy  for  faculty.  "We 
have  such  a  history  of  dealing  on  a  basis 
of  gendemen's  agreements — but  those 
just  don't  work  today.  People  say  they 
are  a  person  of  their  word,  which  may 
be  true,  but  you  may  end  up  having  to 
deal  with  a  spouse  or  a  widow.  You 
can't  deal  with  verbal  agreements  any 
more. 

"We  are  known  to  fight  over  pen- 
nies and  dimes  and  nickels.  We're  also 
known,  to  our  credit,  to  do  the  same 
thing  externally.  Some  people  think 
Brown  is  a  wealthy  institution — what's 
the  difference  if  you  give  the  plaintiff 
$10,000?  Well,  it  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence. You  shouldn't  deprive  the  plain- 
tiff of  anything  they're  entitled  to — but 
you  shouldn't  give  them  one  dime 
they're  not  entitled  to.  Nobody  hired 
me  to  reduce  the  endowment." 

Ledbetter  says  that  her  office,  or 
the  law  offices  she  refers  cases  to,  try  to 
keep  cases  from  court,  but  "some  peo- 
ple believe  you  don't  take  them  seri- 
ously unless  they  file  a  law  suit.  And 
unfortunately,  it's  difficult  for  people  to 
get  adequate  counseling  about  the  true 
value  of  their  cases.  People  take  a 
number  of  really  relatively  frivolous 
matters  to  court,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  University,  or  some  insurance 
company,  will  settle.  And  I  think  they 
used  to  be  right  about  insurance  com- 
panies. But  we  have  such  a  high  de- 
ductible, it's  not  the  insurance  company 
who's  paying — we're  the  ones  who  pay. 

"The  biggest  mistake  people  make 
is  thinking  that  Brown  is  going  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead.  We  refuse  to  play 
that  game.  We're  tough  talking,  and 
tough  doing.  Someone  may  be  pushing 
us  to  go  ahead  and  give  someone 
$5,000  to  settle  a  case — but  the  Univer- 
sity isn't  going  to  unless  they're  really 
entitled  to  the  money.  We're  a  charita- 
ble institution  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 


ing gifts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them." 

Although  she  is  "not  at  all  reluc- 
tant" to  act  as  litigation  counsel  up  to 
and  through  trial,  Ledbetter  says  that 
most  of  the  trial  work  is  referred  out. 
Some  matters  are  the  result  of  internal 
conflicts  that  are  awkward  to  handle 
internally,  and  others  are  so  technical 
that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  Ledbetter's 


tached  students  are  from  anything  oth- 
er than  what  I  would  call  the  fluores- 
cent issues — and  those  don't  really 
make  an  institution  run." 

Her  father  was  a  junior  high  sci- 
ence teacher,  and  he  and  her  mother 
"always  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  each 
other.  And  they've  been  married  for 
forty-five  years,"  she  adds  with  a  wicked 
grin.  Ledbetter's  aunts  and  uncles  had  a 
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staff  time  to  "bone  up  on  them.  I'm  not 
reluctant  to  try  cases  at  all.  There  are 
some  cases  we  just  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  do. " 

She  speaks  about  the  University 
— her  constituency —  with  aplomb  and 
passion.  "I  identify  with  this  institution 
a  lot.  People  think  I  don't  have  any 
other  existence.  Sometimes  I  think 
they're  right." 

Not  true.  Ledbetter  has  a 
rich,  busy  life,  filled  with 
community  service  and  her 
love  of  and  commitment  to 
family  and  friends.  Her  upbringing, 
she  says,  was  "extremely'  liberal.  "The 
only  thing  my  family  ever  made  me  do 
was  eat  vegetables." 

Ledbetter's  affinity  for  the  univer- 
sity setting  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  grew  up  on  college  campuses.  Her 
mother  was  a  college  English  professor. 
"I  became  very  sensitive  at  an  early  age 
to  the  way  faculty  felt  about  colleges. 
I'm  aware  and  alert  with  respect  to  that. 
And  then  I  was  a  student,  so  I've  seen 
that  orientation.  I'm  aware  of  how  de- 


profound  influence  on  her,  and  she 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  them. 

She  comes  from  a  family  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  "in  many  cases 
married  to  each  other,"  and  she  says 
the  great  thing  was  that  "no  one's  opin- 
ion was  derided.  Everyone's  point  of 
view  got  respected.  I  still  feel  that's  one 
thing  that's  missing  on  college  campus- 
es today.  We  think  everyone  has  to  look 
the  same  in  terms  of  a  political  agenda, 
and  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way." 

Ledbetter  says  she  comes  from  a 
family  of  "newspaper  readers,  where 
free  thinking  and  the  expression  of  all 
ideas  was  always  welcome.  I  never  have 
had  any  external  heroes.  I've  never  had 
hero-worship;  I'm  not  a  star-gazer  at 
all.  Not  at  all.  I've  never  been  bowled 
over  by  famous  people.  If  my  aunts  or 
uncles  are  coming  to  town,  I'd  much 
rather  be  with  them  than  go  to  any 
concert,  movie,  play,  or  to  see  any  fa- 
mous person.  If  I  had  to  sum  it  up,  I'd 
say  that  I  admired  these  people  for 
their  warmth,  wit,  and  wisdom.  They 
were  bright,  articulate,  loving,  and  I 
liked  all  those  things.  I  thought  they 


were  as  entertaining  as  any  external 
source." 

There  was  no  question  I.edbetter 
would  go  to  college.  The  question  was 
where.  She  turned  down  offers  from 
"several  leading  institutions"  in  order  to 
go  to  Howard  University,  where  her 
father  wanted  her  to  go.  "He  wanted 
me  to  go  to  a  black  college,  although  he 
didn't  say  which  one.  He  wouldn't  have 


In  mid-afternoon,  she  and  Ted  von 
Gerichlen,  one  of  her  assistants, 
go  over  a  University  employment 
agreement  (above).  Since  this  is 
a  Wednesday,  she  spends  the 
evening  hours  at  Providence's 
City  Hall,  following  her  appointment 
as  one  of  the  city's  first  two 
housing  court  judges  (opposite). 


forced  me  to  go,  but  he  was  veiy  clear 
that  he  felt  it  was  ...  well,  I'm  not  sure 
what  he  thought  it  was.  He  felt  I  need- 
ed that  kind  of  mooring.  That's  the  best 
way  to  say  it.  He  thought  the  mooring 
would  be  important.  Going  to  Howard 
was  probably  the  only  thing  he  tried  to 
get  me  to  do  that  I  did." 

Ledbetter  got  her  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  chemistry  and  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
after  college.  "I  think  what  my  father 
wanted  for  me  was  social  development. 
I  probably  overdid  that."  She  went  to 
graduate  school  in  Colorado,  and  it  was 
there,  at  a  job  fair,  that  she  accidentally 
stumbled  up  against  the  idea  of  going 
to  law  school. 

"The  dean  of  the  law  school  and  1 
were  both  manning  booths  for  the  job 
fair  and  no  one  was  coming  to  talk  to 
either  of  us.  We  were  just  two  dull  peo- 
ple sitting  there,  and  we  started  talking 
to  each  other.  He  told  me  that  1  should 
go  to  law  school,  and  I  said  I  had  always 
wanted  to  go,  that  I  had  actually  ap- 
plied, but  hadn't  gone.  He  suggested  1 
apply  again.  Then  I  took  the  LSAT's, 


and  you  have  to  send  the  results  of 
these  somewhere,  so  I  had  them  sent  to 
the  University  of  Colorado,  but  never 
formally  applied.  They  got  the  scores, 
which  were  pretty  good,  and  called  and 
asked  me  where  my  application  was.  I 
finally  went  over  and  filled  out  the  ap- 
plication—on the  first  of  August,  after 
taking  the  LSAT  in  June.  By  August 
26,  I  was  enrolled  in  law  school. " 

Ledbetter's  first  job  out  of  law 
school  has  similar  serendipitous  ele- 
ments. She  finished  law  school  in  two- 
and-a-half  years,  working  part-time 
throughout,  and  never  got  around  to 
interviewing  for  jobs.  "1  was  never  pre- 
programmed for  anything.  Other  peo- 
ple shoot  for  what  they  want — I  just 
sort  of  stumbled  into  everything.  I  re- 
alized three  weeks  before  graduation 
that  1  didn't  have  a  job.  But  I  landed  on 
my  feet  again." 

She  landed  on  her  feet  in  Oklaho- 
ma, interviewing  for  a  position  as  legal 
counsel  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
She  had  to  drive  all  night  to  the  inter- 
view, with  a  carload  of  schnauzers — 
mother  and  puppies — in  her  car. 
"When  I  got  to  Oklahoma,  I  acciden- 
tally locked  the  puppies  in  the  car  and 
had  to  spend  the  next  two  hours  trying 
to  get  them  out.  So  1  had  no  sleep  be- 
fore going  into  the  interview.  I  was  so 
tired.  After  the  interview,  we  were 
walking  back  from  lunch,  and  I  sort  of 
ended  the  interview  myself,  saying,  'It's 
been  really  nice  talking  to  you,  etc' 
Usually,  the  interviewer  says  that  to  the 
interviewee— but  I  just  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  hotel  room  and  conk  out. 
Anyway,  they  thought  I  was  the  best 
person,  and  they  offered  me  the  job. 

"I  think  there's  a  sort  of  brute 
honesty  about  me.  I'm  no-nonsense.  I 
have  a  willingness  to  tackle  tough 
problems.  That's  really  the  one  asset  I 
have— I  don't  shy  away  from  the  tough 
problems.  I'm  truly  an  advocate  for  the 
university,  for  whatever  university  I'm 
affiliated  with.  I  put  the  university's 
position  above  everything  else,  includ- 
ing my  personal  priorities.  And  that 
hasn't  always  worked  to  my  advantage, 
but  I  think  it  has  almost  always  worked 
to  the  institution's  advantage." 

Ledbetter  came  to  Brown  in  1978. 
Although  she  was  relatively  young 
when  she  became  the  first  University 
counsel,  Ledbetter  refuses  to  comment 
on  the  age  factor.  "I  don't  like  talking 


about  age.  I  wasn't  intimidated  by  this 
job  at  all.  I'm  not  sure  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  young,  old,  or  anything.  You 
are  whatever  you  are.  One  has  a  certain 
amount  of  energy,  dedication,  and 
concentration  that  defines  you,  rather 
than  being  defined  by  age." 

The  one  thing  that  has  kept  Led- 
better  in  education  for  fifteen  years 
may  be  the  fact  that  "it  still  does  have 
some  principles.  They  are  unique  to  the 
continuation  of  higher  education,  and 
they  have  a  basis  in  fact.  Things  like 
going  to  battle  with  Congress  over  tax 
exemption  for  graduate  students 
— that's  a  principle  worth  fighting  for. 
Universities  fighting  with  local  govern- 
ments over  tax  exemptions — that's 
worth  fighting  for.  Universities  fighting 
with  students  over  who  has  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  academic  evaluation 
process,  or  the  general  policies  of  the 
university.  That's  worth  fighting  for." 

Brute  honesty.  A  willingness  to 
tackle  tough  problems.  The 
mayor  of  Providence,  Joseph 
Paolino,  Jr.,  saw  both  in  Led- 
better  and  appointed  her  to  be  one  of 
the  first  two  housing  court  judges  for 
the  city.  Every  Wednesday  night,  she 
dons  judicial  robes  and  spends  hours 
trying  to  untangle  the  web  of  Provi- 
dence housing  code  violations.  The 
housing  court  has  been  attempting  to 
clear  up  a  huge  backlog  of  cases,  and  it 
has  encountered  some  criticism  and  a 
lot  of  praise.  According  to  the  Provi- 
dence J  ouryial-Bulletin,  city  housing  in- 
spectors are  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  decisions  being  brought  to  bear 
against  landlords. 

Prior  to  her  appointment  on  the 
court,  Ledbetter  chaired  the  Provi- 
dence Housing  Authority.  "The  imme- 
diate goal  of  the  housing  authority," 
she  says,  "  was  to  re-establish  housing 
authority  credibility  with  the  federal 
government,  which  was  the  primary 
source  of  funding  support.  If  you  don't 
have  adequate  funding,  you  can't 
achieve  any  other  goals." 

Housing,  for  Ledbetter,  is  a  critical 
social  issue.  "We  need  to  be  developing 
housing  with  a  lifestyle  for  the  inhabi- 
tants that  is  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
others.  We  need  to  be  establishing  a 
sense  of  community  for  people  who  live 
in  subsidized  housing.  People  tend  to 
blow  this  off,  thinking  that  people  who 


live  in  housing  are  'those'  people,  and 
that  they're  different.  Well,  they're  not. 
I  enjoyed  working  for  the  housing  au- 
thority. We  reversed  our  operational 
and  financial  standards,  and  ended  up 
receiving  a  huge  federal  grant,  which 
was  the  third  largest,  I  believe,  for  that 
funding  period." 

Ledbetter  believes  this  country  has 
ignored  the  issue  of  housing  for  far  too 


disapproved  of  some  Housing  Author- 
ity action  I'd  taken." 

Ledbetter  says  that  some  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  Providence  neigh- 
borhoods are  due  to  their  ethnic  iden- 
tity. "In  some  sense,  though,  progress 
has  contributed  to  the  dispersal  of  that. 
Neighborhoods  don't  exist  the  way  they 
used  to.  Kids  don't  play  together  on  the 
streets,  and  go  to  the  same  schools  any- 


long.  "A  number  of  people  used  to  be- 
lieve that  integrating  the  schools  would 
solve  the  racial  problems  of  this  coun- 
try. They  underestimated  how  easy  it  is 
for  people  to  regroup,  how  easy  it  is  to 
move  students  from  public  to  private 
schools  or  to  move  them  outside  the 
desegregated  districts.  If  you  integrate 
city  schools,  they  end  up  segregated 
because  mostly  minorities  are  living  in 
urban  areas. 

"One  thing  that  would  address  the 
problem  is  to  make  sure  that  housing 
patterns  were  integrated.  With  a  lot  of 
foresight,  with  well-heeled,  influential 
people  consciously  deciding  they  will 
promote  this  kind  of  social  justice 
ahead  of  developmental  profits,  we 
could  get  somewhere.  But  it  requires  a 
lot  of  planning.  I'm  not  sure  we  can 
have  affirmative  action  in  our  schools 
and  in  our  places  of  employment,  but 
not  in  our  housing.  I  think  it's  possible 
with  long-range  planning." 

When  the  mayor  offered  Ledbetter 
the  judgeship,  she  says  it  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  "I  thought  he  was 
calling  me  into  his  office  to  tell  me  he 


more.  My  dad  is  always  disturbed  when 
he  comes  to  visit  me  that  there  are  no 
kids  playing  in  the  streets." 

Many  lawyers  aspire  to  the  bench. 
"Being  a  judge  is  being  given  a  respon- 
sibility that  demands  the  absolute  best  of 
you,"  Ledbetter  says.  "And  it  brings  out 
the  best  in  you.  You  have  to  make  deci- 
sions that  have  a  direct  impact  on  peo- 
ple's lives.  The  need  for  balance  puts 
pressure  on  you  to  think  about  the  is- 
sues and  problems." 

She  has  qualms  that,  because  she  is 
operating  in  so  many  spheres,  she  will 
forget  something.  "I  can  always  seem  to 
make  more  time  for  things.  It  takes  a 
lot  out  of  my  personal  life.  It's  hard  for 
me,  though,  to  talk  about  my  work  in 
the  community,  because  it's  just  what 
I've  been  taught  to  do.  Community 
work  is  a  family  tradition.  You  are  part 
of  the  community,  so  you  participate. 
It's  as  natural  a  part  of  my  being  as  my 
work  is.  I  can't  explain  it;  it's  just  what  I 
expect  of  myself."  m 


tter  Falk's  Sound  View: 
Rescuing  Lost 
American  Artists 


By  James  Reinbold 


jOn  the  beach  near  his  home,  with 
Long  Island  Sound  as  his 
background,  Peter  Falk  holds 
Rudolf  Scheffler's  1930's 
painting,  'Still  Life' 
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Sound  View 


Fifteen  years  ago.  Peter  Hast- 
ings Falii  73  sat  in  the  bleach- 
er seats  at  the  auction  houses 
in  Johnston,  Rhode  Island, 
every  Thursday  night.  He  looked  a  lit- 
tle out-ot-place,  this  tall,  red-haired 
undergraduate  art  major  from  Brown, 
quietly  biding  his  time  amidst  the  ciga- 
rette- and  cigar-smoking  "horse-trader" 
crowd.  On  the  wooden  stage,  under 
harsh  light  that  cut  through  the  haze 
and  made  everything  look  cheap,  the 
auctioneer  rasped  into  the  microphone, 
straining  to  be  heard  over  the  constant 
din  of  conversation.  Presented  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder  was  a  seemingly 
endless  parade  of  used  sofas,  chairs, 
and  desks;  worn  rugs;  dinette  sets; 
glasses  and  plates;  lamps;  rusty  garden 
tools  and  equipment;  cardboard  boxes 
of  screws,  nails,  and  bolts;  and  used 
suits,  dresses,  and  hats.  None  of  that        ^ 
interested  Falk  in  the  least.  He  waited. 

"Certain  things  would  pop  up," 
Falk  recalls  of  his  weekly  odysseys  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  "I  once  got  an  early 
engraving  of  George  Washington  for       j 
five  or  ten  dollars.  I  sold  it  to  a  Boston 
gallery  for  $200.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
came  up  at  Sotheby's  for  about  $1,500. 
I  knew  it  was  the  same  engraving  be- 
cause they're  so  rare  and  there  were 
certain  markings  on  it." 

What  began  as  an  avocation — vis- 
iting the  auction  houses  and  picking 
through  the  prints  and  etchings  at  an- 
tique shops  on  Benefit  Street  and  Fox 
Point  in  Providence— has  today  evolved 
into  Falk's  vocation;  and  that  story  is 
just  as  interesting  as  his  business. 

"You  have  to  remember,"  Falk 
says,  walking  on  the  winter  beach  min- 
utes from  his  home  in  Madison,  Con- 
necticut, and  looking  out  into  the  pale 
blue  water  of  Long  Island  Sound,  "that 
all  this  time  I  was  putting  myself 
through  school  by  buying  and  selling 
art.  It  was  always  my  avocation,  but  it 
was  taking  more  and  more  of  my  time. 
By  my  own  will,  I  was  gravitating  to- 
ward it." 

At  that  time — the  mid-1970s 
—Falk,  a  studio  art  and  art  history 
major  at  Brown,  was  taking  architec- 
ture courses  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  preparing  to  enter  graduate 
school  at  Harvard.  "I  wanted  to  study 
land  development  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, but  I  needed  more  than  the 
architecture  history  courses  I  took  at 
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Brown."  He  had  returned  to  Provi- 
dence after  teaching  art  history  and 
studio  art  and  coaching  rowing  at  Ta- 
bor Academy,  his  prep  school.  In  1975, 
he  became  Brown's  first  freshman  crew 
coach  and  an  assistant  coach  to  Vic 
Michaelson.  (As  a  freshman  at  Brown, 
Falk  had  rowed  on  the  first  freshman 
crew  to  win  a  national  tide.) 

"I  was  always  interested  in  old 


had  happened  to  Burns,  who  he  was, 
and  why  he  had  been  forgotten.  "He 
was  one  of  the  only  American  artists 
who  was  truly  a  sailor,"  Falk  says. 
"During  his  lifetime  his  work  was 
everywhere."  Besides  paintings  and 
drawings,  Burns  did  marine  illustra- 
tions for  magazines  such  as  Harper's  in 
the  1 880s  and  1 890s.  His  style  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  Winslow  Homer— so 


master  prints  and  Americana,"  he  says. 
"They  were  cheaper  to  buy  than  paint- 
ings, and  there  were  fewer  people  with 
expertise.  Today,  even  the  country 
auctions  are  picked  over  by  collectors 
and  dealers."  Then,  in  what  now  seems 
like  a  natural  evolution,  he  became 
more  and  more  drawn  to  the  lives  of 
the  artists  whose  work  he  was  uncover- 
ing. 

In  a  Benefit  Street  antique  shop,  he 
bought  two  drawings  by  Milton  J. 
Burns  (1 853- 1933),  a  marine  artist. 
Something  about  the  drawings  struck 
him,  and  he  decided  to  find  out  what 


similar,  in  fact,  that  Burns  was  some- 
umes  mistaken  for  Homer,  and  Ho- 
mer's signature  was  sometimes  forged 
on  Burns's  work.  But  then.  Burns  dis- 
appeared. 

Tracking  down  the  details  of 
Burns's  life  led  Falk  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  artist's 
son  was  still  alive,  and  to  Schenectady, 
New  York,  where  Falk  found  a  private 
collector  who  had  purchased  a  number 
of  Burns's  works  from  a  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  auction  house.  Nine 
months  of  research  culminated  in  an 
illustrated  monograph  and  a  retro- 


spective  exhibition,  with  Falk  as  the 
guest  curator,  at  the  Mystic  (Connecti- 
cut) Seaport  Museum  in  1984. 

Falk's  decision  to  find  out  more 
about  Burns  was  important  for  another 
reason.  He  discovered  that  Burns's  fa- 
ther-in-law was  Alfred  Waud.  That 
seemingly  trivial  family  tie  proved  to  be 
a  major  turning  point  in  Falk's  life  and 
career. 


Surrounded  by  paintings,  Falk  pauses 
in  his  home  in  Madison,  Connecticut. 

Alfred  R.  Waud  (1828-1891)  was 
an  artist/photographer/correspondent 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  his  collection 
of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
War  and  the  Reconstruction  were 
known  to  be  intact.  In  fact,  Falk  learned 
that  the  Waud  family  had  contacted  the 
Vose  Galleries,  in  Boston,  about  the 
possible  sale  of  the  material,  but  the 
gallery  balked  because  they  thought  the 
price  was  too  high.  "The  collection  had 
been  stored  in  a  log  cabin  in  Arlington, 
Vermont,  on  the  edge  of  the  Vermont 
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State  Forest,"  Falk  recalls,  his  voice  ris- 
ing as  he  recalls  the  excitement  of  dis- 
covery. "The  work  was  in  the  original 
trunks.  Squirrels  and  mice  had  nibbled 
on  some  of  it.  I  knew  that  the  collection 
was  intrinsically,  historically  valuable." 
Falk  convinced  his  mother  to  take  a 
second  mortgage  on  her  home,  and  he 
bought  the  collection.  He  catalogued  it 
and  then  sold  the  1,200  on-the-spot 
drawings  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
historic  collection  and  the  1,000  photo- 
graphs to  a  dealer  in  New  York  City. 
"The  Waud  Collection,"  he  says,  "is 
probably  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant collection  of  Civil  War  images  to  be 
found.  I  knew  when  I  bought  it  that  I 
wouldn't  lose  money.  It  turned  out  that 
I  made  money,  enough  to  pay  back  my 
mother  and  pay  off  all  my  debts." 

More  important,  the  discovery  and 
sale  of  the  Waud  Collection  launched 
Falk's  career  as  an  art  researcher  and 
collector.  In  that  same  year,  1977,  he 
was  married — he  now  has  two  children 
— and  was  admitted  (but  declined  ac- 
ceptance) into  the  graduate  architec- 
ture program  at  Harvard. 

Today,  Falk  is  recognized  as  an 
art  historian,  guest  curator, 
art  researcher,  independent 
publisher,  private  dealer,  and 
collector.  Of  those  many  vocations,  he 
emphasizes  his  research  and  his  pub- 
lishing. Talking  with  a  visitor  to  his  tiny 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  his  con- 
temporary home  in  Madison,  Falk  re- 
calls, "I  carved  out  this  special  niche  for 
myself,  concentrating  on  forgotten 
American  artists."  Occasionally,  a  gal- 
lery in  New  York  will  show  the  work  of 
an  artist  who  "has  slipped  through  the 
cracks.  But  after  the  exhibition  and 
sale,  it's  all  over,"  he  says.  As  researcher 
and  historian,  Falk  is  interested  in  do- 
ing more.  "Each  story  is  unique  and 
fascinating.  Why  was  this  painter  for- 
gotten? Some  were  famous  in  their  life- 
time, or  at  least  earned  a  good  liveli- 
hood. But  subsequent  generations  lost 
sight  of  their  achievements.  There  is  a 
way  to  gain  more  lasting  recognition  for 
the  artist  than  by  just  having  a  gallery 
show,  selling  the  work,  and  having  it 
spread  to  the  four  winds — that  doesn't 
make  a  lasting  impression. 

"First,  I  try  to  interest  a  museum  in 
an  artist  I've  rediscovered.  If  I  can  in- 
terest one,  then  I  can  interest  others. 


and  I  have  a  traveling  exhibition.  If 
there  is  no  interest  from  museums, 
then  I  have  to  reconsider.  If  I  can  only 
interest  a  gallery,  then  my  heart  is  real- 
ly not  in  it.  I  really  like  to  see  the  thor- 
ough rediscovery  process  happen." 

For  Falk,  the  rediscovery  process 
involves  research,  an  appraisal  of  the 
work,  interesting  museums  and  galler- 
ies, the  preparation  of  a  monograph, 
promoting  the  artist,  and  then,  in  some 
cases,  the  eventual  sale  of  individual 
works  or  the  entire  collection  to  muse- 
ums or  private  collectors. 

To  date,  Falk  has  arranged  retro- 
spective exhibits  of  the  work  of  Burns, 
as  well  as  Ellen  Day  Hale,  Minerva  J. 
Chapman,  Lester  G.  Hornby,  Eliza 
Draper  Gardiner,  and  Frank  Herr- 
mann. These  are  not  names  that  appear 
in  art  books.  What  is  curious  and  won- 
derful is  that  these  "forgotten"  artists 
are  all  very  accomplished,  their  work 
very  often  on  a  par  with  their  well- 
known  peers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  women 
artists,  for  the  most  part,  chose  not  to 
compete  with  men.  Instead,  they  quiet- 
ly produced  their  art.  After  they  died, 
the  work  was  passed  on  to  their  heirs, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  found  a 
dusty  attic,  not  a  gallery  or  museum,  as 
a  final  resting  place. 

The  American  Impressionist 
painter  Ellen  Day  Hale  (1855-1940)  is  a 
fine  example.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  a  famous  orator.  Her 
brother  was  Philip  Leslie  Hale,  an  artist 
and  teacher  at  the  Boston  Museum 
School.  Even  though  Ellen  Hale  was  a 
talented  artist  in  her  own  right,  "as  fine 
a  portrait  painter  as  you  could  find," 
according  to  Falk,  she  dedicated  her  life 
to  promoting  her  brother.  It  was  she 
who  encouraged  him  to  move  to  Giver- 
ny,  France,  to  be  near  Monet. 

Falk  found  Hale's  entire  collection 
in  her  studio  in  Rockport,  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  had  been  since  the  day 
she  left  it.  The  rolled-up  canvases  had 
suffered  from  neglect,  weather,  and 
vermin.  Because  of  the  family's  desire 
to  sell  the  collection  and  the  outlay  of 
money  necessary  to  restore  and  frame 
the  work,  Falk  had  no  choice  but  to 
interest  a  gallery.  He  wrote  the  mono- 
graph and  showed  the  work  at  the 
Richard  York  Gallery  in  New  York  City 
in  1982.  "Because  of  the  financial  situ- 


alion,  we  had  to  gel  a  return  soon  on  all 
the  money  we  spent,"  he  remembers. 
"If  I  could  do  it  all  over  again,  1  would 
get  a  museum  exhibition  first." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less 
than  ten  years  after  Falk's  rediscovery 
of  Ellen  Day  Hale,  her  work  has  appre- 
ciated significantly.  This  is  due  to  a 
number  of  reasons,  Kalk  explains:  "The 
intrinsic  quality  of  her  work,  first  of  all. 
She  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  most  of 
her  male  counterparts.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  surging  interest  in  American  Im- 
pressionism. It  is  no  longer  second  cou- 
sin to  French  Impressionism.  Europeans 
are  buying  the  American  Impressionists. 
There  are  a  lot  of  new  collectors  in  the 
field,  and  they  push  the  prices  up. 
American  Impressionism  has  finally 
earned  its  place.  And  you  have  to  re- 
member that  as  a  collector  you  are  just 
not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  work  by  the 
most  famous  American  Impressionists- 
Mary  Cassatt,  William  Merritt  Chase, 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Winslow  Homer. 
You  buy  the  work  of  their  peers.  Ellen 
Day  Hale  was  a  first-generation  Ameri- 
can Impressionist." 

After  Hale,  Falk  began  researching 
another  Impressionist,  Minerva  J. 
Chapman  (1858-1947).  Today,  he 
works  as  the  agent  for  her  work  and,  m 
February,  was  crating  up  paintings  and 
miniatures  in  his  home  to  be  sent  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  major  gallery  show. 

Chapman,  who  spent  a  great  deal 
of  her  life  in  Paris,  attended  Mount 
Holyoke  College  before  going  to  Chi- 
cago, where  she  studied  privately  and  at 
the  Art  Institute.  She  arrived  in  Paris  in 
1886  and  spent  most  of  the  next  forty 
years  abroad,  before  moving  to  Palo 
Alto,  California,  in  1925.  Falk's  six 
years  of  research  culminated  in  an 
exhibition  of  her  paintings,  drawings, 
and  miniatures  at  the  Mount  Holyoke 
College  Art  Museum  in  the  fall  of  1986. 
It  then  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  it  was  one  of  the  first  shows  at 
the  then-newly  opened  National  Muse- 
um of  Women  in  the  Arts,  from  August 
to  October  1987.  The  museum's  first 
show,  in  the  summer  of  1987,  featured 
the  work  of  women  artists  active  from 
1830  to  1930  and  included  two  paint- 
ings by  Ellen  Day  Hale. 

Falk  has  written  monographs  and 
arranged  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
Lester  G.  Hornby  (1882-1956),  a  paint 
er  and  etcher  and  founder  of  the 
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Rockport  (Mass.)  artist  colony;  Eliza 
Draper  Gardiner  (1871-1955),  a  pio- 
neer in  color  woodblock  printing  and  a 
professor  at  RISD  until  1939;  and 
Frank  Herrmann  (1866-1942),  a  paint- 
er. Each  situation  is  unique  after  Falk's 
initial  research  and  writing  of  the  mon- 
ograph has  been  completed.  In  the  case 
of  Hornby,  Falk  bought  the  collection 
of  some  1,500  etchings,  arranged  for 
three  gallery  exhibits,  and  then  syndi- 
cated the  collection.  Part  of  the  agree- 
ment was  that  nearly  1 ,000  of  the  etch- 
ings would  be  given  to  forty-two 
different  museums.  "That  way,"  Falk 
says,  "his  work  would  be  represented  in 
museum  collections  and  he  would  get 
lasting  exposure." 

Last  October,  the  Newport  (R.I.) 
Art  Museum  displayed  the  color  wood- 
block prints  of  Eliza  Draper  Gardiner. 
"Years  ago  you  could  buy  Gardiner 
prints  for  $20  or  $25,"  recalls  Falk,  who 
served  as  guest  curator  of  the  show. 
"Can  you  imagine  all  the  collectors  and 
dealers  who  looked  at  them?  'Who's 
she?'  they  probably  said.  'We  never 
heard  of  her.'  "  He  finds  a  recent  cata- 
logue from  a  major  Boston  gallery.  On 
the  back  cover  is  a  Gardiner  print.  A 
number  of  prints  are  listed  inside.  The 
price:  from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  "After 
the  Newport  show,"  he  explains,  "she's 
suddenly  known,  even  though  it's  basi- 
cally only  New  England.  That's  how  it 
works.  All  the  journals  in  the  print 
world  pick  up  on  it.  There  are  press 
releases.  Now  she's  popular  and  so  her 
work  appreciates." 

Falk  draws  a  lesson  from  the  sud- 
den popularity  of  Gardiner's  work.  "If 
you  look  at  the  intrinsic  worth  of  art, 
you  can't  go  wrong.  You  have  to  be  to- 
tally subjective.  You  have  to  trust  your 
eyes.  I  don't  promote  buying  art  as  an 
investment.  I  look  at  that  as  a  happy 
consequence  of  having  a  good  eye.  It  is 
important  to  have  art  you  appreciate 
and  art  that  appreciates. 

"I'm  getting  smarter,  loo,"  he  adds 
with  a  smile.  "I'm  hanging  on  to  more 
of  my  Gardiner  prints." 

Falk  says  he  has  taken  two  risks 
in  his  life,  and  both  had  to  do 
with  his  career.  The  first  was 
buying  the  Alfred  Waud  Col- 
lection. The  second  was  deciding  lo  be 
publisher  of  his  massive,  award-win- 
ning reference  book.  Who  Was  Who  in 


American  Art. 

As  he  became  involved  more  and 
more  with  researching  forgotten 
American  artists,  Falk  realized  that  he, 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  needed  a  pri- 
mary reference  tool.  He  had  consulted 
the  Genealogy  Research  Encyclopedia 
(1908  edition);  the  Archive  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  poring  over  microfilm  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City,  and 
Boston;  and  the  complete  thirty-six- 
volume  set  of  American  Art  Annual 
(1898-1947).  But  it  became  apparent  to 
him  that  what  was  needed  was  a  single 
volume  that  would  contain  information 
from  those  various  sources.  He  worked 
on  the  book  for  three  years,  excluding 
all  else,  and  so  put  projects  like  Chap- 
man, Gardiner,  and  Herrmann  on 
hold.  Twenty-five  thousand  American 
painters,  sculptors,  printmakers,  illus- 
trators, and  craftspeople  active  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century  through  the 
mid-twentieth  century  were  listed. 
(About  one  thousand  are  actively 
sought  after  today  by  collectors.)  There 
were  120,000  cross-references  to  be 
checked. 

Finally,  it  was  time  to  query  pub- 
lishers. To  his  surprise,  what  came  in 
the  return  mail  were  rejections.  The 
book  was  turned  down  by  fifteen  pub- 
lishers. Even  Yale  University  Press, 
which  had  published  A  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Painters:  From  1564  to 
I860]  rejected  it.  "It  was  a  natural  for 
them,"  Falk  says.  "My  book  was  se- 
quential. But  they  wrote  back  and  said 
they  didn't  see  the  value  of  printing  my 
book."  As  the  rejections  piled  up,  Falk 
became  "madder  and  madder.  I  be- 
lieved I  had  a  book  that  would  be  of 
value,  and  I  needed  this  book.  But  I 
was  getting  shot  down  by  so  many  pub- 
lishers. I  had  made  a  clear  presentation 
on  why  this  book  was  important,  and  I 
had  some  of  the  leading  art  historians 
in  the  country  saying  this  was  an  im- 
portant book." 

Falk  believes  some  publishers 
turned  down  the  book  because  it  was 
too  massive  a  project  and  too  expensive 
to  print,  and  the  publishers  thought 
they  would  never  gel  their  money  back. 
Others  couldn't  see  the  value  of  the 
book,  or  deemed  it  inconsequential.  "I 
put  so  much  work  into  this  book,  I 
wanted  it  published,  and  I  was  fed  up 
with  all  the  rejections."  When  he  made 
the  decision  to  form  his  own  publish- 
nmlmwd  on  page  64 
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By  James  Reinbold 


Newsmakers 

Steve  Hunt  "80  grew  up  in  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  and  spent  his  childhood 
playing  on  the  beach.  Now,  at  thirty,  he 
finds  himself  involved  with  the  ocean 
again,  like  a  sailor  drawn  back  to  the 
sea,  but  this  time  the  stakes  are  much 
higher.  Steve  Hunt  is  the  executive  di- 
rector of  Save  the  Harbor/Save  the  Bay, 
and  his  chief  task  is  overseeing  the 
clean-up  of  Boston  Harbor. 

"People  don't  know  that  their  sew- 
age goes  into  Boston  Harbor,  that  51 
percent  of  all  locally  caught  flounder 
have  cancer,  that  just  by  using  a  styro- 
foam  cup  instead  of  a  paper  one,  a 
person  contributes  to  water  pollution," 
he  said  in  an  interview  in  the  Belmont 
Citizen  last  December.  "I  didn't  know 
these  things  either,  at  first."  Today, 
membership  in  the  organization  is 
about  3,200,  and  recent  programs  in- 
cluded an  educator's  conference  at  the 
New  England  Aquarium  and  educa- 
tional "sewer  tours"  last  summer. 

Besides  public  education.  Save  the 
Harbor/Save  the  Bay  monitors  the 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority (MWRA;,  created  in  1985  and 
charged  with  cleaning  up  the  harbor  by 
1999.  In  January,  Hunt  became  the 
manager  of  public  education  at 
MWRA. 

After  receiving  an  undergraduate 
degree  from  Brown  in  computer  sci- 
ence. Hunt  worked  for  a  small  Rhode 
Island  software  company.  In  1984,  he 
took  a  job  with  an  educational  research 
software  firm  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, moved  to  Belmont,  and  be- 
came active  in  the  Belmont  Committee 
for  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze.  It  was 
that  involvement  and  his  consulting 
work  that  led  him  to  Save  the  Harbor/ 
Save  the  Bay,  and  in  June  1986  he 
joined  the  organization  as  executive 
director. 

The  goals  of  Save  the  Harbor/Save 
the  Bay  are  similar  to  those  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  group,  Hunt  says — that  is, 
"to  educate  people,  show  them  what's 
needed,  and  what  they  can  do  to  help." 
And  in  his  position  as  manager  of  pub- 
lic education  with  MWRA,  he  sees  the 
opportunity  to  increase  that  under- 


standing even  more.  "The  awareness 
needs  to  become  pervasive.  We've  taken 
water  for  granted  in  our  region  for  too 
long." 

Every  high  school,  prep  school,  and 
college,  one  supposes,  has  its  own  "Mr. 
Chips."  At  Middlebury  College,  in 
Vermont,  that  honor  has  been  be- 
stowed on  Pardon  Tillinghast  '42, 
Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  History. 
He  has  been  teaching  students  about 
the  Dark  Ages,  Middle  Ages,  Renais- 
sance, and  Reformation  since  1947, 
and,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Bur- 


Middlebury  values  'Mr.  Chips' 


lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  "his  rapid  fire 
lectures  seem  not  to  have  slowed  since 
he  began  his  teaching  career." 

Professor  Tillinghast  is  a  teacher, 
not  a  researcher.  He  has  published  two 
books,  The  Specious  Past  and  Approaches 
to  History,  and  several  articles  on  late 
medieval  Germany.  "I  made  a  con- 
scious decision  years  ago  not  to  become 
an  expert  researcher,"  he  said  in  the 
article.  "There's  a  price  for  pouring  out 
books.  You  have  to  let  something  go." 

What  is  let  go,  he  says,  is  teaching 
and  contact  with  the  students.  "They 
try  so  hard  to  be  cynical,"  he  observes, 
"but  it  doesn't  work.  These  kids  are 
excited  and  scared.  They  want  to  learn, 
and  they  haven't  learned  to  be  cynical 
yet."  On  student  causes,  like  rallying 
against  apartheid:  "What  they  love  is 


single-mind  issues.  Kids  at  that  age 
need  to  protest,  but  not  an  issue  that's 
too  tough." 

Tillinghast  teaches  half-time  and 
plans  to  retire  in  three  years.  Last  year, 
with  the  help  of  alumni  contributions,  a 
professorship  was  endowed  in  his 
name.  The  academic  life,  "watching 
young  minds  unfold,"  has  certainly 
suited  him. 

"I  don't  have  to  be  in  any  one  place 
at  any  given  time.  It  means  you  can 
think  of  things  in  more  broad  terms.  I 
walk  down  the  street  and  see  bankers 
and  salesmen  and  say,  'Oh,  what  a 
shame.'  " 

Laura  Geller  '7 1  was  ordained  as  the 
third  woman  rabbi  in  the  United  States 
in  the  Reformed  tradition  in  1976, 
graduating  from  New  York's  predomi- 
nantly male  Hebrew  Union  College, 
where,  she  recalls,  "some  of  the  men 
thought  I  was  there  just  to  meet  a 
man." 

Twelve  years  later,  there  are  still 
some,  as  evidenced  by  the  December 
issue  of  EUe,  who  ask  the  question: 
"How  does  an  Eighties  rabbi  of  the 
'wrong'  gender  deal  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tion?" 

Answers  Rabbi  Geller  [BAM,  June/ 
July  1986),  who  serves  at  the  Hillel 
Center  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles:  "When  Jews 
encounter  a  woman  rabbi,  it  forces 
them  to  think  about  God  as  more  than 
male  or  female.  The  next  question  is,  of 
course,  who  or  what  is  God?  At  Hillel 
we  recognize  all  strains  of  Judaism, 
along  with  a  dose  of  feminism,  antinu- 
clear  activism,  and  whatever  else  it  takes 
to  bring  people  together." 

Since  1985,  Janet  Yang  '78  has  headed 
Far  East  Operations  at  MCA,  Inc.,  the 
joint  efforts  of  three  of  Hollywood's 
biggest  studios — Universal,  Paramount, 
and  MGM/UA — to  sell  their  films  in 
China. 

As  reported  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Love  Story  packed  them  in  last 
winter  in  Beijing,  and  Spartacus  and 
Roman  Holiday  drew  huge  crowds  later 
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ill  the  year.  In  ihe  Heat  of  the  Night  was 
scheduled  lo  open  early  in  1988.  Other 
movies  destined  for  Chinese  movie- 
houses  include  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird, 
North  by  Northwest,  National  Velvet, 
Earthquake,  and  Airport. 

Yang  says  she  has  learned  that 
Hollywood  and  China  have  much  to 
offer  each  other.  "One  thing  that's^  very 
apparent  to  anyone  who  goes  to  China 
is  the  tremendous  and  overwhelming 
curiosity  about  American  culture,"  she 
said.  Widespread  distribution  of 
American  films  ceased  during  the  Mao 
years,  but  the  allure  of  Hollywood  per- 
sisted. "The  love  for  American  movies 
is  an  incredibly  powerful  thing.  Even 
when  America  was  public  enemy  No.  1 , 
that  thread  was  never  broken." 

Next  summer  in  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
the  United  States  will  be  represented  by 
one  boat  in  the  all-women's  470  com- 
petition, a  new  division  in  the  sailing 
coinpetition  at  the  Olympics.  Sue 
Blackman  '85  and  her  crew,  Pamela 
Poletti,  from  California,  hope  to  be 
sailing  that  boat. 

To  prepare,  Blackman  has  been 
sailing  in  competition  in  Greece,  Cali- 
fornia, Brazil,  Florida,  Italy,  and  Texas. 
This  winter,  she  and  Poletti  were  in 
Florida,  training  against  other  Olympic 
candidates.  From  there,  they  head  to 
South  America  and  Europe  for  world- 
class  competition.  All  this  leads  up  to 
the  Olympic  Trials  regatta  in  July.  The 
winner  goes  to  Seoul. 

Blackman,  who  lives  in  Centerport, 
L.I.,  has  been  training  full-time  since 
she  left  her  job  with  a  Massachusetts  sail 
maker  in  July  1986.  "At  some  point  you 
have  to  quit  your  job  and  sail  full  time  if 
you  want  to  make  it,"  she  said  in  an  in- 
terview in  the  Long  Island  edition  of 
The  New  York  Times.  "There's  too  much 
depth  of  talent  to  think  you're  going  to 
win  unless  you  put  the  time  in. 

"When  I  turned  twenty-four,  I 
looked  around  at  all  my  friends.  They 
were  driving  nice  cars,  buying  condos, 
getting  job  promotions,  going  to  busi- 
ness school  and  law  school." 

After  the  Olympics,  Blackman  will 
have  about  $100,000  in  debts  to  pay  off 
from  the  years  of  training.  Now,  that 
burden  doesn't  bother  her.  "When  I  go 
to  the  Trials,  I  want  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  else  I  could  have 
done  to  prepare  myself  any  better  for 
this  regatta.  Win  or  lose,  I  want  to  know 
I've  given  it  my  best  shot.  Thai's  why 
I'm  going  100  percent." 


NOTES 


(~\  ^    The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
^^/  rA  class  (if  I'.l'i'i  w.is  held  at  the  resi- 
^  kJ  clence  ot  Dick  Ballou  '66  on  Oct. 
3,  Attending  were:  Ben  Roman,  president; 
Jim  Rogers  and  Richmond  Sweet,  vice 
presidents;  and  Walt  Whitney,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Guesls  included:  Sandy  Roman; 
Mike  Rogers;  Ruth  and  Jim  Ballou;  Ken 
Collette;  Betty  Fuller  Reid  '26;  Bob  Bruce 
'66;  Dianne  Gallagher  and  her  husband, 
Jim;  Jim  Dougherty,  former  dean  of  stu- 
dents; and  Karen  Ronier,  associate  dean  of 
the  College,  who  gave  an  informative  pres- 
entation about  Brown  today  and  its  innova- 
tive curriculum. 

The  president's  report  noted  large 
donations  to  the  1925  Scholarship  Fund. 
Ben  also  read  a  letter  which  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  ninety-four  class  members 
before  the  meeting  but  was  delayed  because 
of  computer  difficulties. 

The  treasurer  reported  income  of 
$15.10  and  expenses  of  $70  for  tote  bags 
during  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$326.74. 

Following  the  meeting,  we  enjoyed 
cocktails  and  lunch.  Most  of  us  attended  the 
Brown-Princeton  football  game  and  enjoyed 
Brown's  13-7  victory.  We  also  enjoyed  a 
beautiful  fall  day,  for  a  change.  After  the 
game,  Dick  again  hosted  a  celebration  with 
cocktails  and  delicious  snacks.  —Walter  F. 
Whitney 

Fredson  Bowers  has  videotaped  two 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  for  educational 
distribution.  Two  volumes  under  his  editor- 
ship, and  with  his  forward,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Bruccoli  Clark  Laymon  for  Gale 
Research;  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Dramatists 
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f-^  /^  Ritchie  L.  Stevens,  Needham 
*r/  St  lUighls,  Mass.,  sold  his  business, 
^  W  Stevens  Door  Sales  Corporation  of 
New  Fngland,  last  June.  He  started  the 
business  in  1940.  "I  hope  to  get  to  my  60th 
reunion  next  May,"  he  adds. 


Anna  Minard  Davis,  Cincinnati, 
npiirts  that  a  granddaughter  is 
;u)i)lvine  to  Brown  for  the  class  of 


John  N.  Cooper,  New  York  City, 
has  retired  as  partner  but  remains 
of  counsel  to  his  firm.  Cooper  & 
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Dunham. 

^  ^  The  men  of  the  class  of  1933  have 
/^   ^  suggested  that  the  women  meet 
*_>!  %J  with  them  for  cocktails  at  a  place 
and  time  to  be  decided. 

Mary  Manley  Eaton  and  her  husband. 
Ken,  are  the  grandparents  of  a  baby  born  on 
Sept.  29,  1986.  to  Louisa  Eaton  Gralla  '69 
and  her  husband.  Dr.  Richard  J.  Gralla,  of 
New  York  City. 

Gladys  Burt  Jordan  and  her  husband, 
Arthur,  are  on  back-to-back  cruises  but  plan 
to  be  at  Brown  for  the  entire  reunion  week- 
end. Before  they  come,  however,  they  will 
have  been  babysitting  for  their  two  grand- 
sons in  New  Jersey.  —Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec 

Plans  for  our  55th  reunion  are  well 
underway.  The  committee,  consisting  of 
class  president  Bill  Gilbane,  Bill  Bojar, 
Francis  Gary,  chairman  Franklin  Hurd,  Ed 
Quillan,  Charles  Swartz,  uul  Bill  Whitte- 
more,  has  projects  underway  which,  com- 
bined with  University  events,  will  provide 
for  a  great  weekend.  Hopefully,  details  will 
be  in  your  mailbox  before  you  read  this.  The 
50th  was  super.  You  can  help  make  the  55th 
super,  too.  Think  hard  about  it.  —Franklin 
Hurd 

G.  Armand  Morin,  Orange,  Mass., 
reminds  us  that  he  retired  from 
teaching  on  June  30,  1979. 

^  ^  Two  of  our  classmates,  Dorothy  E. 
^      /  Bliss  and  Dr.  Alice  Kechijian 
%J    I    Bandeian,  passed  away  within  a 
lew  weeks  of  one  another;  Dorothy  on  Dec. 
26  in  Providence,  and  Alice  on  Jan.  7  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.  Both  were  very  active  in  our 
class  when  we  were  students  at  Pembroke 
and  had  rerlainly  been  most  active  in  their 
ihoscii  professions  for  many  years. 

DciKXhy  was  a  curator  at  the  Museum 
,,l  N.itur.il  History  in  New  York  for  twenty- 
two  years.  She  w,!--  \m  ll-kiiciwn  in  scientific 
circles,  having  puhl.vlu.l  minuTous  articles 
in  many  publi.  .m-n^.   uul  li.i.l  been  a  mem- 
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Alice  was  trained  in  ,irusllRM(il()t;v  and 
had  been  chief  residcnl  .it  M.iss.k  hiisrus 
General  Hospital.  She  l.iiti  u.is  .iss,Mi.ne<l 
with  her  husband  in  his  piattiie  in  Holvoke. 
Mass. 

We  have  lost  two  notable  women.  Both 
were  dedicated  to  their  professions  and  out- 
standing leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of 
biology  and  medicine.  They  were  forerun- 
ners of  the  women  of  today. 

Palmer  App,  Evansic.ri.  Ill,,  wiius: 
"After  reading  the  Noviriilici  issue.  I  real- 
ized that  I  had  not  repintid  lu  mhi  <ni  .ni 
important  event  in  my  lite.  On  Sept.  ,">,  1  was 
married  to  Sophia  Karas  in  Highland  Park, 
III.  We  are  happily  at  home  at  the  same  old 
address." 

(^  ^~\  Detailed  planning  for  oin  50th 
'^  ^C  reunion — May  27  to  30 — contin- 
V-'  V^  ues.  To  ascertain  the  suitability  fjf 
the  location  for  our  Saturday  afternoon  ac- 
tivities. Chairman  Herb  Noble  arranged  for 
a  group  from  the  rciniion  inmmittce  to  look 


Rehoboth.  Mass,  Charlie  Walsh  .iiid  his 
wife,  Mai\,  Bob  and  Jean  Gordon  Thomas, 
Ruth  Coppen  Lindquist,  and  Herb  and  his 

wife,  Gertrude,  all  approved  of  the  farm  and 
their  lunch.  In  addition  to  a  big  dining  area, 
bar,  and  meeting  place,  there  is  a  large 
parking  area  and  a  field  for  ball  games,  fris- 
bee,  croquet,  or  just  strolling.  Francis  Farm 
should  be  ideal  for  our  gathering,  class 
meeting,  clambake,  and  other  happy  activi- 
ties. We  intend  to  run  busses  to  the  farm  and 
back  from  the  campus  for  those  who  decide 
not  to  drive. 

The  women  of  the  class  are  in  for  a 
treat  at  their  50th  reunion  luncheon.  Karen 
M.  Lamoree,  the  Christine  Dunlap  Farnham 
Archivist  of  the  John  Hay  Library,  will 
discuss  how  the  history  of  women  al  Brown 
and  Pembroke,  as  well  as  Brown  alumnae 
and  women  in  Rhode  Island,  is  lienit;  lol- 
lectcd  and  preserved.  Rebecca  Lowenstein 
Cauman,  chairman,  Francois  Archambault 
Anderson,  and  Virginia  MacMillan  Tres- 
cott  are  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

After  he  retired  from  his  engineering 
career,  Ed  Rich's  hobby  of  whittling  devel- 
oped into  .1  husintss    He  has  supplied  carv- 
ings and  n.iinebo.nds  lor  customers  all  over 
the  world.  His  latest,  also  his  largest,  is  a 
four-foot  eagle,  the  "Marblehead  Eagle,"  for 
people  in  Illinois.  Now  his  carving  has  led 
Ed  into  another  avocation.  He  did  two  large 
carvings  for  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Menmii.il 
Theater  several  years  ago  .mil  l.isi  lelnii.uy 
decided  to  read  for  a  sdipi  in  h.iiiil  imidne- 
tion  of  O'Neill's  .\l„i,nin,^  /;,,,.»„  ^  H,,l,„  ,u 
the  theater,  Kil  lues  m  1  elMiinn,  (  min 

Ewan  Fletcher  .iiul  Ins  \Mle,  ( .mm  . 
returned  Ironi  a  si\-ueek  tup  m  llauaii, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  time  for  the 
holidays.  "Spring  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere was  certainly  different  from  the 
opera  tour  last  January  with  the  coldest 
winter  in  Europe  in  twenty-five  years,"  Ewan 
says.  Do  they  ever  stay  home  in  the  beauti- 
ful, energy-efficient  home  Ewan  designed 
and  built  in  Williamstown,  Mass?  ^■cs.  and 
they  have  become  increasingly  active  in 


community  affairs  through  church  and  town 
committees.  —Litke  Mayer 


Walt  Gummere.  Sakni,  SC 
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ethics  at  Hie  ,\nieii,.iii  (  nlleije  ill  Imidon, 
where  his  siii<lents,  -tlie  top  ten  iii  ilie  busi- 
ness schoni,  nil  liiileil  lun  I'.ikisi.inis.  one 
Egyptian,  one  (.reek,  one  Ii,k)i,  two  Swedes, 
one  Norwegian,  one  Lebanese,  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  one  Brit.  It  was  a  fun  experience, 
crammed  into  two  weeks  in  December." 

Harry  Henshel  (see  the  class  note  about 
his  daughter.  Diane  Henshel  '77), 

A    -|    Walter  L.  Creese  has  been  named 
/I      I    the  1987  recipient  of  the  Excel- 

-1-  -1-  lencc  in  Education  Award  given  by 
the  Illinois  Council  of  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  RecentK  retired  .is  pio- 
fessor  and  chair  of  the  di\  isi.m  ol  .m  liiiei  - 
tural  history  and  prescr\.itioii  ol  ili<   Si  lion! 
of  Archilerture  of  the  I'liiveisiix  ol   Illinois, 
Champ.ii-ii,  W'.iliei   u.is  ,iie,l  loi   his  nu- 
merous .11  IlleMlllellls,  espei  i.illv   ijiosi'  in  the 
area  of  |)ieseiA.iiion     I  he  aiv.iid  is  the  high- 
est given  by  the  IC.AIA  and  was  presented  at 
the  annual  awards  program  in  Springfield, 
111.,  in  December.  Walter,  who  had  also 
taught  at  Haivard,  Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  and 
the  University  of  Louisville,  and  was  dean  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  has  also  been  a 


Rehmann  Fellow  of  the  AIA,  twice  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties, a  senior  Fulbright  Fellow  to  Britain,  a 
Smithsonian  Fellow,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
(Guggenheim  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
He  lives  in  Chainpaign, 

Dr.  Abraham  Schwartz  reports  th:il  his 
.son.  Dr.  David  Neal  Schw.iii/,  is  .iss.,,  i.,te,| 
with  Dr.  William  Cantor  in  Wood,  hi  I  I, ike. 
N.J.,  in  the  practice  of  otol.ii  yiigoliig\  .nid 
head  and  neck  surgery.  Abraham's  daugh- 
ter. Jane  Schwartz  Kramer,  is  living  in  Paoli, 
Pa.,  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Jeffrey  H. 
Kramer,  and  her  two  daughters,  Rachel 
Elizabeth  and  Allison  Sarah.  "My  wife,  Dor- 
othy, and  I  are  still  loyal  residents  of  Provi- 
dence," Abraham  adds. 

A    ^\  Our  45th  reunion  is  only  two 
/I     '^  months  away.  Many  classmates 

J-  \^  have  already  indicated  that  they 
.lie  (oniing.  Since  last  summer,  the  planning 
(oinmittecs  have  met  and  made  arrange- 

events.  The  men  of    LI  reiiiiion  pl.iiining 
committee,  chaired  h\  Norton  Hirsch.  in- 
cludes: Ray  Abbott.  Ben  Beachen.  Bob  Car 
lisle.  Phil  Hartung.  Jack  Hess.  Bill  McCoy, 
King  Meyer.  Gordon  Neal.  Earl  Nichols, 
John  Price,  Bob  Radway,  and  Walter  Sam- 
martino. 

Harkness  House  in  the  Wriston  Quad- 
rangle will  be  our  headquarters.  It  offers  an 
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We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  planning 
your  next  vacation. 
Listed  at  right  are 
advertisers  offering 
free  booklets  or 
brochures.  All  you 
need  do  to  receive 
this  material  is  cir- 
cle the  correspond- 
ing numbers  on 
the  coupon  and  re- 
turn it  to  us.  We'll 
do  the  rest! 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  travel  program  exclusive- 
ly for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and  certain  otfier  distinguished 
universities  Includes  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo.  Sumatra, 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt.  Asia  Minor. 
Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zealand,  and  New 
Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to  Europe  Circle  No  1 

2.  Hartford  Holidays  Travel— this  fall,  winter,  and  spring, 
alumni  enjoy  a  discount  of  1 0  percent  on  Cunard  s  deluxe 
Caribbean  or  Panama  Canal  cruises  of  a  week  or  two 
aboard  the  one-and-only  QE2  or  the  classic  cruise  ships. 
Sagafjord  and  Vistaf|ord  Sailings  to  or  from  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  or  Los  Angeles,  with  money-saving 
air/sea  packages  For  brochures  on  these  and  other  Cu- 
nard vacations  with  space  specially  reserved  for  you,  call 
Ken  Murray  at  (516)  466-0335  or  write  him  at  Hartford  Holi- 
days, Box  462,  Great  Neck,  NY  1 1022.  Circle  No  2 

3.  Hope  Island  Maine — a  tranquil  85-acre  private  island 
retreat  off  the  southern  Maine  coast  in  Casco  Bay  offers 
the  luxury  of  total  privacy  13-bedroom  lodge  wtih  full  ser- 
vice staff  accommodates  your  group  of  10-20  people 
Available  for  lease  June  through  September  Circle  No  3, 

4.  Nantucket  Vacation  Rentals— the  people  to  call  for 
guest  house  and  hotel  advance  reservations:  cottage, 
apartment,  house  rentals,  residential  and  investment  prop- 
erties Call  (61 7)  228-9559  (reservations),  (61 7)  228-31 31 
(rentals),  or  Circle  No  4. 
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Please  send  the 
vacation/travel  information 
conresponding  to  the 
numbers  I  have  circled: 
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atlractive  lounge  for  the  gathering  of  all 
your  friends  and  is  located  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  Refectory  and  cam- 
pus. There  are  plenty  of  parking  spaces 
across  the  street.  In  addition  to  activities 
already  reported  in  this  column,  there  will 
be  hospitality  hours,  a  Saturday  banquet  at 
the  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  with  transportation 
provided,  and  a  Sunday  brunch  affording 
an  opportunity  to  play  golf  or  take  a  tour  of 
Providence  in  the  afternoon. 

Read  again  the  schedule  you've  re- 
ceived. You'll  know  that  the  weeekend  is 
planned  for  you  by  your  own  classmates  who 
are  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the  Big 
4,5th  with  you.  Plan  now  to  attend  May  27 
through  May  30.  Return  to  Reunion! 

Dr.  Andrew  G.  Czekanski,  Esmond, 
R.I.,  retired  from  his  practice  of  medicine  in 


J       A    Edgar  Howard,  Jr.,  Norristown, 
ZLZLl'a..  retired  in  June  1986,  after 

X    X  thirty-nine  years  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia.  He  now  holds  the 
position  of  senior  professor  of  chemistry. 
Margaret  Faulkner  Kingsbury  sends 
this  capsule  biography;  "After  leaving 
Brown,  I  married,  lived  in  Alaska,  returned 
to  New  Hampshire,  taught  elementary 
school  for  twenty  years,  and  retired  early. 
My  husband  and  1  spend  winters  in  Florida 
and  have  traveled  extensively  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Our  grandson,  Joshua  Hamil- 
ton, is  a  freshman." 

A    r^  Claire  Stone  Auerbach,  North 
/I  1^  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  writes  that  she 
WJ  is  looking  forward  to  the  mini-re- 
union. She  has  been  spending  winters  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  with  her  husband,  Harry,  who 
retired  this  year.  Their  son,  Lewis,  is  a  phy- 
sician practicing  in  Tampa,  and  their 
daughter,  Judith,  lives  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  does  product  development  for  the 
Franklin  Mint. 

Edward  N.  Clarke,  Paxton,  Mass.,  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  transcontinental  solar 
car  race  through  the  outback  of  Australia 
during  the  early  part  of  November,  "in  what 
was  surely  the  most  exciting  adventure  of 
my  life.  As  the  only  educator  invited  by 
General  Motors  to  participate,  I  traveled 
with  the  'Safari,'  owned  by  race  organizer 
Hans  Tholstrup  of  Denmark  and  Australia, 
a  modern  adventurer.  The  race  covered 
2.000  miles  from  Darwin  to  Adelaide,  and 
was  won  by  the  GM  'Sunraycer.'  Twenty- 
lour  solar  cars  from  all  over  the  world  were 
enltred.  With  the  sun  as  the  only  source  of 
energy,  the  'Sunraycer'  averaged  42  miles 
per  hour  in  surprisingly — for  Australia 
—cloudy  weather.  I  am  now  sharing  the 
experience  with  others  by  lecturing  to  many 
different  audiences." 

Elwin  E.  Linden  writes  that  his  busi- 
ness. Linden  Associates,  Inc.,  located  in 
Dariiti,  Conn.,  is  celebrating  its  fifteenth 
anniversary.  Offering  engineering  services 
of  all  types  related  to  buildings,  the  firm 
serves  commercial,  hospital,  campus,  and 
industrial  clients.  Present  assignments  in- 
clude project  consulting  for  the  new  Dart- 
52      mouth  Medical  .School,  preliminaries  for  a 


plant  at  Yale,  data  processing  building  utiliiy 
services  for  Cilith.mk  .uui  ihc  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authorilx  ol  NtN\  ^  i>ik,  and  envi- 
ronmental services  lor  (ompuler  chip  pro- 
duction at  IBM,  among  others. 

Lynn  M.  Pease  says  that  two  grand- 
children were  born  recently— a  daughter  to 
his  son,  Eric,  in  September,  and  a  son  to  his 
daughter,  Joanna,  in  December.  "The  family 
is  widely  scattered,"  he  continues,  "with  Eric 
in  Redding,  Calif,  Joanna  in  Detroit,  and 
my  wife's  family  in  Maine.  We  continue  at 
the  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  short- 
wave transmitter  station  outside  Lisbon, 
Portugal." 

Catherine  Hoare  Rieser  has  retired 
after  twenty  years  of  teaching  in  Newton, 
Mass.  On  Jan.  3,  she  married  John  R.  Wil- 
liams, a  retired  attorney.  They  plan  to  spend 
part  of  the  year  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  the 
remainder  in  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Barbara  Titsworth  Smith,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  writes  that  her  oldest  son,  David,  is 
the  author  of  "four  books  of  science  fiction 
and  real  estate  investment."  Her  second  son, 
Christopher,  and  his  wife,  Angela,  are  in  the 
graduate  performing  musicians  program  at 
Indiana  University. 

i   ^-  George  P.  Shafran,  president  and 
/I       I  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Re- 
JZ   /    ally  Programming  Corporation/ 
Homes  For  Living  Real  Estate  Network, 
participated  in  a  recent  conference  on 
"Solving  a  Burning  Issue— Smoking  Policies 
That  Work."  The  conference  was  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  American  Lung  Association, 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  the  American 
Heart  Association.  HFL,  located  in  Fairfax, 
"Va.,  is  one  of  sixty-three  northern  Virginia 
businesses  and  other  organizations  that  have 
a  non-smoking  policy.  George  lives  in  North 
Arlington,  Va. 

Gordon  L.  Stuart  has  had  a  "busy  year 
with  lots  of  traveling.  I  even  motorcycled  to 
Vancouver  and  back  home  to  Corrales, 
N.M." 

■^  /^  George  R.  Blessing,  Flanders, 
Pv  I    I  N.].,  has  started  the  Taney  Ship- 
sj  \j  mates  Association,  which  hosted  a 
reunion  in  Baltimore  last  October.  The 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Taney,  which  saw  action 
in  World  War  II  and  to  which  George  was 
assigned,  was  retired  from  active  duty  in 
1986  and  was  given,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  it  is  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  Inner  Harbor.  George  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Baltimore  Maritime  Museum  and  "looks 
forward  to  taking  a  part  in  preserving  the 
history  of  the  Tann  and  the  United  Stales 
Coast  Guard. " 

Phillips  B.  Hand  retired  in  October 
1986  after  thirty  years  of  service  to  the 
YMCA.  He  served  as  youth  director  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  executive  director  in  Need- 
ham,  Fitchburt;.  .irul  I  coiiiinslei .  M.iss..  .mil 
the  Kent  Coumin   \Mt  ,A  m  VV.iiwi,  k.  R,l,. 
and  NationalC.MMu,!  >,M(  A  .onsuk.uu  in 
BosKm.  He  is  now  living  in  IIouIkmi,  M.iinc, 
with  his  wife,  Mary. 


ym/   r\    The  class  of  HK^iS  is  celebrating  its 
l^   X  35th  reunion  May  27-30.  The 
%J  sj  planning  committee  has  met  sev- 
eral times  in  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 
Among  the  events  scheduled  arc  a  welcom- 
ing cocktail  party  at  Alpha  C;hi  Omega,  the 
Campus  Dance,  a  repeat  of  the  extremely 
successful  Pembroke  luncheon  of  1983 — this 
time  to  be  held  in  the  C:hancellor's  Dining 
Room,  the  Pops  Concert,  and  a  clambake  at 
the  field  house. 

We  are  happy  to  entertain  suggestions 
and  ideas,  and  ask  you  to  please  be  in  touch 
with  your  friends  and  classmates  and  remind 
them  of  this  significant  reunion. 

We  are  also  putting  together  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  we  hope  will  be  both  enter- 
taining and  stimulating.  —Beverly  Schwartz 
Rosen 

William  U.  Bass  has  been  appointed 
president  and  C:EO  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Maryland  and  its  affiliate.  Insurance 
Agency  Inc.  A  thirty-two-year  veteran  with 
the  AAA,  Bill  started  as  a  salesman  in  1956 
and  became  executive  vice  president  in 
1973.  He  served  as  chief  operations  officer 
until  his  new  assignment.  Bill  lives  in  Balti- 
more with  his  wife.  Sue.  They  have  four 
grown  childien  and  one  grandchild. 

M "Confronting  Cancer  Through 
Art,"  the  first  national  art  exhibi- 
tion by  artists  with  cancer,  was 
organized  by  Devra  Miller  Breslow,  who  is 
director  of  Art  That  Heals,  a  program  with- 
in UCLA's  Jonsson  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center.  Forty-two  artists  from  eight  states 
and  Canada  were  featured.  Over  3,000  per- 
sons visited  the  show  in  its  eighteen-day 
showing  in  the  Southern  California  area. 
Devra  is  pursuing  both  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  private  philan- 
thropies to  take  a  portion  of  the  show 
around  North  America  for  four  years.  At 
each  regional  site,  there  will  be  a  local  juried 
and  invitational  experience,  so  that  over  the 
period  as  many  as  300  additional  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  artists  will  be 
involved.  Devra  is  seeking  other  persons 
with  cancer  who  are  creative:  poets,  writers, 
musicians,  dancers,  and  scholar/scientists 
concerned  with  the  mind/body  connection. 
Devra,  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  is  sched- 
uled to  speak  to  the  women  of  '53  at  the 
Pembroke  Center  during  Reunion  Week- 
end. 

Barbara  Mesirow  Miller,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  received  her  master's  degree  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  last 
spring  and  is  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  in  the  American  Language  Pro- 
gram .11  Colunihi.i.  "1  im-t  Roz  Waldron 
Wadsworths  lovclv  d.uighlci  m  mv  class, 
and  when  we  visiled  Brown,  we  staved  at 
Roz's  bed  and  breakfast  on  Stimson  Ave.  It 
was  terrific  and  so  close  to  the  campus.  Ro/ 
and  Dave  are  wonderful  hosts." 

Jetabee  Chrislenson  Edman.  Farming- 


Gollege  111  WcM  Hai  tloid.  "Bv  1989,  I  mighl 
even  have  it.  and  then  look  out  you  '54ers, " 
she  writes.  "I  might  be  there  to  listen  instead 
of  doing  all  the  talking." 


^    ^  Sylvia  Rosen  Baumgarten's  new 

r~\  r^  novel.  Stolen  Spring,  written  under 
s^  \J  the  name  Louisa  Rawlings,  will  be 
out  in  April  or  May.  Her  nio.st  recent  novel. 
Forever  Wild,  was  nominated  by  the  Romance 
Writers  of  America  as  one  of  the  Best  His- 
torical Romances  of  1986.  Most  of  her  books 
have  a  French  setting.  "I'm  in  touch  with 
Professor  Ridgely  (French — retired),  to 
whom  I'll  always  be  grateful.  Who  would 
have  thought  a  Brown  education  could  be 
used  in  such  a  fun  and  frivolous  way?"  Sylvia 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

Helen  Johnson  Loschky  writes  that  she 
is  busy  teaching  and  running  a  small  honors 
program  at  Lincoln  University  and  enjoying 
duplicate  bridge.  "I  hope  to  do  some  teach- 
ing in  the  summer  in  Hawaii  so  I  can  spend 
time  with  my  2-year-old  granddaughter, 
Althea  Loschky."  Helen  lives  in  Jefferson 
C.itv.  Mo. 

^  £^  Nancy  Turner  Bowers,  Apopka, 
r^  \\  Ha-,  's  a  vice  president  in  human 
sj  \J  resources  at  Security  First.  Her 
daughter,  Janet,  is  a  systems  analyst  for 
Progressive  Insurance  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  her  son,  Mark,  is  an  engineer  and  col- 
lege recruiter  for  Martin  Marietta  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  "Janet  has  two  daughters.  I  love 
being  a  grandmother,"  Nancy  adds. 

Andrew  Sack  Dragat  recently  opened 
his  own  architectural  frrin  in  The  Exchange 
on  the  Farmington/West  Hartford,  Conn., 
town  line.  Andrew  has  been  practicing  ar- 
chitecture for  over  twenty-six  years  and  has 
been  employed  by  firms  in  Providence, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Hartford.  Prior  to  his 
recent  move,  he  had  been  a  partner  with 
HSAD  in  Farmington  since  1970.  Andrew 
has  been  responsible  for  several  notable 
projects,  including  the  renovation  of  the 
Caledonia  Building  for  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Group  and  the  conversion  of  the  Stan- 
ley School  to  the  new  Art  &  Drama  Center 
for  Central  Connecticut  State  University  in 
New  Britain. 

^   r^  Lawrence  R.  Delhagen  and  his 
rX  \L  wife,  Sheila  (Boberg)  '60,  are 
\J  \~J  principals  in  Delhagen  Associates, 
a  sales  training  and  consulting  firm,  with 
clients  nationwide.  Their  son,  John  '87,  will 
begin  medical  school  in  the  fall.  Their  son, 
Lawrence  (Cornell  '84),  inarried  Kathleen 
Hahn  (Syracuse  '84),  and  they  live  near  his 
parents  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Thomas  C.Jones,  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
reports  that  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
Equion  Corporation  in  December.  EQUI, 
traded  over  the  counter,  is  among  the  fastest 
growing  companies  in  the  U.S.  and  manu- 
factures parts  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 
Tom  is  also  a  director  of  Delta  T  Products,  a 
maker  of  custom  ovens  and  temperature 
controls  used  for  curing  and  drying.  For 
fun,  he  has  been  Whitewater  canoeing  and 
backpacking  in  the  Rockies  in  addition  to  his 
usual  skiing  and  tennis. 
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June  Fessenden-Raden,  Ithaca, 
N.\'.,  (lums  the  biology  and  socie- 
tv  program  at  C^ornell. 
Robert  A.  Hastings,  Swampscott, 


Mass.,  publisher-editor  oi  Lynn,  The  North 
Shore  Magazine,  the  second-largest  magazine 
exclusively  serving  Massachusetts  consum- 
ers, announces  the  change  of  its  name  to 
Coast  Cs"  Country.  "The  magazine  has  always 
targeted  the  upscale,  north-of-Boston 
homeowner,  and  the  new  name  reflects  that 
market,"  says  Robert.  He  also  writes  that  the 
inagazine's  circulation  has  tripled  since  1984. 

£^    -|    David  L.  Meister  has  been  named 
1^     I     president  of  Financial  News  Net- 
\J  X  work  (FNN).  He  has  been  execu- 
tive vice  president,  consumer  information 
group,  of  FNN's  parent  company,  Infotech- 
nology.  Inc.,  since  December  1986.  In  that 
role,  he  is  responsible  for  overseeing  Info- 
technology's  information  companies,  such  as 
FNN,  which  serve  the  consumer  market.  As 
president,  David  will  have  profit-and-loss 
responsibility  for  all  of  FNN's  businesses, 
continue  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  net- 
work, and  oversee  all  operations  of  FNN. 
Prior  to  joining  Infotechnology,  Inc.,  he  was 
president  of  TV  NET,  a  co-venture  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  Viacom.  While  sen- 
ior vice  president  at  Home  Box  Office,  he 
directed  the  Cinemax  service,  HBO,  and  as 
senior  vice  president  HBO  Enterprises/ 
president  Time-Life  Films,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  worldwide  distribution  and  other 
businesses.  David  lives  with  his  wn"e,  Joan, 
and  their  four  children  in  New  York  City. 

/"^  Cy  Our  25th  reunion  is  fast  ap- 
\\  ^\  proaching.  Be  sure  to  make  your 
\J  %J  reservations  early.  Since  events 
will  take  place  Memorial  Day  weekend  and 
Monday  is  a  holiday,  plan  to  stay  for  Com- 
mencement and  walk  down  the  Hill  in  the 
procession  with  your  class. 

/~*     A   Valerie  Farnham  and  John  B. 
1^/1   Cumming  (Princeton  '58)  were 

V-/    A  married  in  Boston  on  April  12, 
1986.  Jack  is  an  actuary  and  senior  vice 
president  at  Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Santa  Monica.  Valerie  is  work- 
ing at  Cybertek,  a  specialist  in  coinputer 
software  for  the  insurance  industry,  in  the 
customer  support  services  department.  "We 
are  living  happily  in  Los  Angeles — quite  a 
change  for  a  couple  of  Easterners.  1  would 
love  to  see  any  classmates  and  friends  in  the 
area.  Our  address  is  4816  Patrae  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90066." 

Anne  Keve  Lindsey  is  a  legal  assistant 
for  the  Manhattan  firm  of  Nimes,  Howes, 
Collison  &  Eisner,  specializing  in  interna- 
tional tradeinarks.  She  received  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  several  years  ago.  Cisco 
is  a  vice  president  of  manufacturing,  F.W. 
Dodge  Reports,  for  the  systems  division  of 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  They  live  in  Montclair. 
N.J. 

Jo-Anne  Palumbo  Vaughn  has  been 
living  in  Singapore  since  1986,  and  before 
that  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Her  husband,  Tony, 
is  cultural  affairs  officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Singapore.  Jo-Anne  worked  as  the  com- 
munity liaison  officer  coordinator  for  the 
embassy  in  La  Paz  and  Singapore.  In  Janu- 
ary, she  assumed  a  new  position  as  director 
of  mental  health  services  with  the  Singapore 


American  Community  Action  Council 
(SACAC).  Jo-Anne  and  Tony  have  three 
daughters:  Tonya,  13,  Sarian,  12,  and  An- 
drea, 8.  The  Vaughns  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  alumni  in  the  area. 

/'^   ^  John  S.  McMahon,  Jr.,  an  agent 
\\  'X  wi'h  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  in 
\J  \J  Providence,  was  given  the  desig- 
nation Chartered  Life  Underwriter  (CLU)  at 
the  1987  conferment  exercises  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters  and  Chartered 
Financial  Consultants,  held  last  December  in 
Newport,  R.I.John  lives  in  North  Provi- 
dence. 

/'"*  /"^  Barbara  Colmer  and  Arthur 
l'~\ j~\  Koopcr  were  married  on  April  1 1 
\J\J  M  Bet  loial  Synagogue  in  Mount 
Kisco,  NY.  Barbara  works  at  General  Elec- 
tric Credit  Corporation,  Stamford,  Conn.,  as 
training  manager  for  the  corporate  finance 
services  division.  She  and  her  husband  live 
in  Goldens  Bridge,  NY. 

John  M.  Cross  has  been  named  vice 
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College  Counseling 

APPLYING  TO  COLLEGES?  Let  a  consultant 
help  your  son  or  daughter  choose  wisely,  do 
the  job  right.  Former  teacher,  professor,  dean, 
provost.  Princeton  grad.  Dodge  Johnson 

215-647-6755. 


Reunions 

Himalayan  Expedition  members  10th  year 
reunion  at  this  year's  Commencement,  May 
27-30.  For  information,  please  contact  Tom 
Binet,  34  West  65th  St.,  NY,  NY  10023 
(H)2I2-873-4834,  (8)212-765-8770;  Craig 
Heimark,  2  East  8th  St.,  Chicago,  II  60605 
(H)3 12-427-5 1 29,  (8)312-294-7921. 


Vacation  Rentals 


CONDO  NET-WORK  -  Choose  from  the 
world's  finest  resort  condominiums  and  villas 
throughout  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean. 
All  major  ski  areas.  For  reservations  call 
1-800-237-0192. 

CHILMARK:  Woodsy  cabin,  beautifully  built, 
sleeps  5,  large  deck,  tennis.  July  $2400;  August 
$3500  thru  Labor  Day.  401-273-9740 
NANTUCKET.  Vacation  rental.  3-4  bedroom 
house.  Proximity  to  beaches.  Tennis  courts. 
914-631-5392. 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  15  Constitution  Hill. 
Providence,  R.I.  02904. 

SKI  UTAH  -  SLC.  New  3  BR,  2  Bath  Condo. 
Fireplace.  Sleeps  9.  Minutes  from  10  resorts 
including  Park  City,  Deer  Vallev,  Snowbird, 
and  Alta.  Kim  Reefer.  801-277-4801. 


Yacht  Charters 


Seven  Seas  Yacht  Charters 

Offering  hundreds  of  fine  power  and  sailing 
yachts  for  a  Caribbean  cruise  tailored  and  ca- 
tered for  you.  Elegant  cuisine,  personal  service, 
surprisingly  affordable.  Call  800-346-5355 
Florida  &  Canada  813-355-5355  collect.  53 
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president,  corporate  cofniminications.  for 
Skyline  Financial  Services  in  Falls  Chinch, 
Va.  In  his  new  position,  John  will  be  re- 
sponsible tor  intrriinl  anH  cNtrrMMl  ,(.mniu- 
nications  <UmIiii'4  ""Ii  miv.moiv,  thr  media, 
and  trade  assiH  i.iiuiiis    li.loK    |i>mini;  Sky- 
line, he  man.ig.<l  ilu-  \\\,s\uu^ynu.  11 C, 
representative  office  of  Investment  Services 
ol  America,  where  he  handled  the  public 
and  government  relations  programs.  He 


U, 


th. 


in.oiK.iK  liMrcl  Ml.  (  H.ss  .,s  Ml  (.loss.) 
Brice  Kldridge,  (.uii  I  .ills,  V  a.,  was 
m  kIc  Miiiiii  \  11  <■  |>u'Mil<  HI  III  the  newly 
toniir.l  M.iii.  ^\si,n,s  .luiMon  of  C3  Inc. 
rhcdiMsiiMi  will  .idiiiiniMii  the  $272-million 
(iimputei  tontr.ut  won  by  C'^  last  August 
Irom  the  Navv. 
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William  C.  Matteson,  former  seiv- 


ners,  tlosniopiilc 


led  the  Bos- 


ton agencN 


Ilk. 


president 

December    (limls  nl  I  (■!  ,  wliidi  was 
formed  111   I'i77,  in,  linU    M.Cain  Foods, 
Easip.ik  I..1.  k|.,i.  Ls,  I'lu.l.nii.il  Realty,  Brig- 
ham\  I,,-  Cm Mill,  1  I'    St.  vri.s  Company, 
and  BBN  Snilu.iie  Products. 

Leo  Plante,  David  W.  Quigley,  and 
David  K.  Duffell  (iil  weie  elected  trustees  of 
Ihe  Rhode  Island  Tax-Free  Bond  Fund  by 
the  shareholders  last  November.  The  fund  is 
an  open-ended  mutual  fund  offered  to 
Rhode  Island  investors  through  several 
leading  securities  brokerage  firms.  Leo  is 
president  of  The  Cooperative  Merchant 
Bankers  Ltd.,  Providence,  and  lives  in  North 
Smithfield,  R.I.  David  is  president  of  DWQ 
Associates.  Providence,  and  lives  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.,  and  David  Duffell  is  a 
partner  in  the  Providence  law  firm  of  Ed- 
wards and  Angell.  He  lives  in  Lincoln,  R.l. 

y"%  y^  Charles  S.  Carver  has  recently 

r^LJ  l)iiblished  a  textbook  in  personali- 
\J  %J  tv  psvih.ilogv  called  Perspeclives  on 
Pnsnnnhh  (Allvn  &■  Baton,  Inc.).  "The  book 
surveys  traditional  and  contemporary  views 
of  what  personality  is  and  how  it  functions," 
Charles  writes.  "I  remain  professor  of  psy- 
<  hology  at  the  current  football  capital  of 
American  universities  (llnivcrsily  of  Mi- 
ami]." 

David  K.  Duffell  (see  Leo  V.  Plante 
■6H). 

Louisa  Eaton  Gralla  (s<  e  Mary  Manly 
Eaton  "y.\). 

John  M.  Leventhal  (sec  Beverly  J. 
Hodgson   71)) 
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Hugh  Deleha 


to  Ne 


,S/.„,^  IlhiMuital.  He  will  be  han- 
dling baseball  and  other  sports. 

Beverly  J.  Hodgson  was  appoinletl  a 
Connecticut  Superior  Clourt  judge  on  Nov.  '. 
by  Ciovernor  William  O'Neill  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  state  capitol.  Bev  had  practiced  law  lo 
eleven  years,  concentrating  in  employment 
54      law  an<l  civil  rights  as  a  paittur  ,n  a  B..<lg<- 


port  firm.  She  lives  in  New  Haven  witli  hci 
husband,  Di .  John  M.  Leventhal  09,  an 
associate  pinlcssoi  nl  pc.li.iliiis  at  Vale 
University  School  ol  Medume,  and  their 
sons,  Adam,  8,  and  Daniel.  3. 

Patricia  Ann  Truman,  director  of  a 
Tutor  Time  Childcare/Learning  Center  in 
Boise.  Idaho,  was  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  child-care  law  in  Idaho  during  the 
1987  legislative  session.  Frances  X.  Durkin 
79  also  worked  on  the  project. 

^^  -t    Christopher  Aadnesen  has  been 
/     I     promoted  to  general  director- 
/     X  personnel  services  with  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  its  headquar- 
ters in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Issac  H.  Braddock  writes:  "I  actually 
like  Los  Angeles,  where  I'm  doing  medical 
malpractice  liciuidalion  with  the  firm  of 
Thelen.  Marrin,  Johnson  &  Bridges." 

Barbara  Bry  is  associate  director  of  the 
high-tech  entrepreneurship  center  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  She 
and  her  husband,  Pat  Kruer,  a  real  estate 
developer,  and  their  two  daughters,  Sarah, 
6,  and  Rachel,  2'/j.  live  in  La  Jolla. 

Paul  T.  Gray,  his  wife,  Renee,  and  their 
daughters,  |eiHiifcr  and  Rebecca,  have  been 
living  in  Dallas  for  inore  than  two  years. 
After  a  three-year  stint  as  a  production 
manager  at  First  Chicago,  Paul  moved  his 
family  to  Texas,  where  he  is  senior  vice 
president-item  processing  manager  at  First 
RepublicBank  Dallas. 

Michael  Hahn  joined  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice in  1981.  He  has  worked  in  Turkey  and 
Guatemala,  where  he  was  press  attache  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  He  is  now  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  working  for  the  USIA. 
Michael  lives  in  Arlington,  Va..  with  his  wife. 
Liiisa  Lazzari.  and  their  two  sons,  Peter,  7. 
and  Alex.  6. 

Paul  R.  Jones  is  vice  president  of  engi- 
neeiing  and  manufacturing  for  Stellar 
Computer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Paul,  his  wife. 
Ivy  (Weloy)  '73,  and  their  sons,  Gregory,  9, 
and  Colin.  6.  live  in  Northboro,  Mass. 

Michael  Kilgore's  catering  business. 
Gourmet  Affairs,  "is  beginning  to  flourish 
after  the  initial  entrepreneurial  struggle." 
Located  in  Chicago,  the  company  moved,  in 
February,  to  a  new  .5,000-square-foot  facility 
from  a  400-square-foot  kitchen. 

Richard  Lachi  and  his  wife,  Cynthia,  of 
Plaitsburgh,  N.Y..  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  son,  Elliott  Abraham,  on  Nov. 
6.  Their  first  son,  Benjamin  Austin,  died  at 
three  days  old  in  December  1985,  Richard 

Richard  A.  Martin  M-rvcd  as  the  lead 


ightc 


was  born.  In  June,  I  left  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  in  New  York  and  moved  to  Rome. 
where  I  now  serve  as  senior  counsel  to  the 

Dcpai  till.  Ill  i.f  |uvli.  I-  ill  Europe.  My  wife, 
|ill.  <  111  isiin.i.  '1'    .  .111.1  Alissandra  and  1 
p.iss.-.l  .Mil  liisi  li.>liil.i\  s..is(in  abroad.  We 
arc  all  well  .iiid  getting  used  to  life  in  Rome.' 


Mark  McDonald  (sec   Kathleen  Wells 
McDonald  '7:'.) 

Michael  Rubel  and  hi-,  wile,  Suz,  are 
expecting  twms  m  June  to  |om  Melissa,  10, 
and  Katie,  b.  Michael  practices  business  and 
real  estate  law  as  managing  partner  of  the 
Century  City  firm  of  Dern,  Mason  &  Floum. 
He  and  his  'family  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Armen  Shakinian  ii.iK  s      Brenda's  and 
my  third  s,,n,  I  1 1. ,  .ii  i  i\(d  l.isi  March,  fol- 
lowing by  two  \e,iis  nur  twin  sons,   1  om  and 
Jim.  Lifestyles  can  change  quickly."  The 
family  lives  in  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Samuel  has  "joined  the 
ranks  of  those  leaving  New  York  City.  We 
moved  to  a  four-acre  home  in  Locust  Valle\ , 
N.Y.  .Shawn,  11,  and  Kevin,  9,  are  getting 
big  and  doing  well  in  school.  1  am  establish- 
ing a  fainiU   pi.i.  nil- .>n  Long  Isl.ind. 

Henry  H.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  lus  wile, 
Denise,  ainiounce  the  biilli  ol  their  lust 
child,  a  boy.  Tristram  Rcnnie,  on  Jan.  11. 
They  live  in  Romson.  N.J. 

Lee  A.  Thompson,  Redwood  City. 
Calif.,  writes  that  a  second  child,  a  daughter, 
Chelsea  Camille  Thompson,  was  born  on 
Nov.  28.  "Other  than  that,  1  continue  to  play 
Old  Boy's  Rugby  and  practice  law  in  the 
Stanford  University  General  Counsel's 
Office." 

Arthur  E.  VanDyke  and  his  wife,  Car- 
olyn, are  expecting  their  fourth  child,  to  join 
Evan,  8,  Megan,  6,  and  Leianna,  2.  They  live 
in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

^  /-^  Richard  V.  Campagna  and  his 
/  W  wife.  Odalys,  have  relocated  to 
/    ^  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y.  They  are 
publishers  of  the  executive  travel  guide  se- 
ries. Gringo  Guides,  and  founding  partners 
of  the  international  law  firm  of  Campagna  & 
Perez-Medina.  Richard  is  active  in  Brooklyn 
politics  and  civic  affairs. 

Barbara  Hurst,  chief  appellate  attorney 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Public  Defender's 
Office,  has  been  named  "Civil  Libertarian  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Rhode  Island  Affiliate, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU). 
Barbara  has  been  active  with  the  ACLU  on 
both  the  local  and  national  levels.  Currently 
a  member  of  the  affiliate's  executive  com- 
mittee, she  has  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors since  1978  and  on  the  affiliate's  legal 
committee  since  1980.  She  has  been  the 
affiliate's  representative  to  the  national 
ACLU  board  for  seven  years,  four  of  those 
yeais  on  the  national  executive  committee. 
Barbara  has  worked  for  the  public  defend- 
er's office  since  197.5,  except  for  one  year 
when  she  served  as  senior  staff  attorney  at 
Rhode  Island  Legal  Services.  She  lives  in 
Providence. 

Brad  Penney  was  married  on  Oct.  17  to 
Helen  E.  Wagner  of  Arlington,  Va.  A  num- 
ber of  Brown  alumni  attended  the  ceremo- 
ny. After  nine  vears  in  various  capacities  on 
Capilol  Hill,  Brad  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Coffey  M((;overn  .<■■  Noel,  Ltd.,  with  offices 
,„  W:,s'hin..loi..  1).(    ,an<l  I'mvi.lence.  Br 


Dr.  Clifford  W.  Shults  and  his  wile 
Ellen,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
Andre  Joseph,  on  April  5,  1987.  They  In 


San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  "enjoy  being  parents 
enormously." 

^^  ^\  Linda  Baumann  and  her  husband, 

/  ^  Robert  Faron,  announce  the  birth 
#  \_-/  of  their  third  son,  Daniel  Scott 
Faron,  on  May  29.  Danny  has  two  brothers, 
Gregory,  7,  and  Douglas,  4,  "who  now  avidly 
watch  'My  Three  Sons'  on  television  when- 
ever we  let  them.  I  have  temporarily  retired 
but  hope  to  go  back  to  part-time  legal  prac- 
tice soon,"  writes  Linda.  The  family  lives  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dr.  Dana  H.  Frank  is  "happily  married 
with  two  red-headed  children,  a  station 
wagon,  but  no  dog  (yet).  We  enjoy  Balti- 
more. I'm  particularly  glad  to  be  changing 
my  baseball  allegiance  from  the  Yankees  to 
the  Orioles." 

Lidell  Jackson,  New  York  City,  cele- 
brated his  tenth  year  in  show  business  by 
performing  the  role  of  "Young  Checkers"  in 
the  Atlantic  City  production  of  Bubbtin' 
Brown  Sugar.  "Along  with  considering  my 
pending  involvement  in  the  Broadway  pro- 
duction of  Cati  and  keeping  busy  designing 
computer  systems  with  my  applied  mathe- 
matics degree,  1  still  have  time  to  do  my 
annual  Christmas  performances  with  my 
mentor,  Julie  Strandberg,  and  the  Harlem 
Dance  Foundation." 

Kevin  Jaros  is  a  vice  president  at  Gen- 
eral Mills,  responsible  for  new  enterprises  in 
the  cereal  division.  He  is  president  of  FBC 
Racing  Stables  and  vice  president  of  Royal 
V.  Kevin,  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  their 
3 1/,-year-old  son.  Dakota  Luke,  live  in  Way- 
zata,  Minn. 

Ivy  Weloy  Jones  (see  Paul  R.  Jones 
'71). 

Dr.  Felix  Liao,  a  dentist  practicing  in 
Providence,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  International  House  of  Rhode 
Island,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  social  service  or- 
ganization that  focuses  on  the  needs  of  tem- 
porary international  residents  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  serves  as  a  center  for  cuhural 
exchange  and  understanding  between  in- 
ternational visitors  and  Americans.  Felix  is 
on  the  staff  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  assis- 
tant editor  of  the  Rlwile  Island  Denial  Journal. 
and  president  of  the  Providence  District 
Dental  Society.  He  lives  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Peter  Lipman  is  president  of  PL  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  a  computer  company  specializing 
in  touch-sensitive  CRT  screens.  He  is  also 
vice  president  of  Restaurant  Data  Concepts 
Inc.,  a  new  company  that  has  developed  and 
is  marketing  a  point-of-sale  system  for  res- 
taurants that  employ  touch-sensitive  screens. 
Peter,  his  wife,  Debbie,  and  their  7-month- 
old  daughter,  Abigail,  live  in  Providence. 

Thomas  Mallon,  New  York  City,  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  Vassar.  His 
novel,  Arls  is'  Sciences,  set  partly  at  Brown  in 
1973,  was  published  in  February  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  a  Ticknor  &  Fields  book. 

Natalie  Hofstein  Mendelsohn  Matus, 
Nashua,  N.H.,  received  an  M.B.A.  with  high 
honors  from  Simmons  College  Graduate 
School  of  Management  in  1986.  She  also 
received  the  Beekhuis  Award  for  outstand- 
ing academic  achievement.  In  October  1986, 
she  gave  birth  to  her  second  daughter. 


Gabrielle.  "I  am  now  working  as  an  inde- 
pendent market  research  consultant.  As  a 
result  of  my  constant  juggling  of  career  and 
family  responsibilities,  I  have  started  a  sub- 
group of  the  Simmons  Alumnae  Association 
called  'The  Family  &  Career  Network."  The 
group  develops  programs  which  address  the 
many  issues  involved  in  managing  a  career 
and  a  family." 

A  year  ago  last  October,  Kathleen 
Wells  McDonald  was  promoted  to  senior 
iMidii  wiiiint;  consultant  for  Family  Life 
Iiisui.iiuc  (Company.  "But  a  more  important 
promotion  came  on  Oct.  27,  1987,  when 
Mark  '71  and  I  became  parents.  Our  first 
child,  Kevin  Robert,  weighed  9  pounds,  3 
ounces,  and  has  his  father's  beautiful  red 
hair.  The  maternity  leave  was  wonderful. 
Now  we're  trying  to  juggle  careers  and  par- 
enthood— successfully,  we  hope. "  Thev  live 
in  Bellevue,  Wash. 

Michael  J.  O'Neil  and  his  wife,  Cathy, 
are  the  parents  of  Heather  Rose  O'Neil, 
born  on  June  4,  1986.  Mike  is  president  of 
O'Neil  Associates,  Inc..  a  public  opinion  and 
marketing  research  firm  based  in  Tempe, 
Ariz.  Cathy  is  an  attorney  for  the  Arizona 
state  legislature.  They  live  in  Tempe. 

Louis  M.  Peck  and  Nancy  J.  Schwerz- 
her  were  married  on  Sept.  5  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Rev.  Richard  A.  Dannenfelser 
officiated.  Louis  and  Nancy,  both  journalists, 
live  at  5907  Beach  Ave.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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Beth  Pomerantz  and  David  B.  Ehrlich 
were  married  on  Sept.  2.  1985,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Brown  alumni  in  attendance.  A  son, 
Philip  Pomerantz  Ehrlich,  was  born  on  Aug. 
27,  1987.  After  living  for  several  years  in 
Atlanta,  where  Beth  worked  as  a  computer 
systems  project  coordinator,  they  inoved 
recently  to  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Poses  ('78  MD.)  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
and  director,  research  activities,  division  of 
general  medicine,  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  "My  wife,  June,  and  I  are  busily 
fixing  up  a  turn-of-the-century  townhouse  in 
the  historic  Fan  district  of  Richmond,"  Roy 
writes. 

Mary  Hutchings  Reed,  Chicago,  con- 
tinues to  specialize  in  intellectual  property, 
entertainment,  and  sports  law  as  a  partner  at 
Jidley  &  Austin,  Chicago.  An  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Northwestern  University 
Law  School,  where  she  teaches  entertain- 
ment law,  Mary  is  the  author  of  several  arti- 
cles and  books  on  copyright  and  entertain- 
ment law  issues. 

Ernest  C.  Roenbeck  has  been  named 
president  of  Weiner  Homes  Corporation's 
land  division,  responsible  for  acquisitions  in 
New  jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Florida.  He 
and  his  wife,  Beth,  have  three  sons,  Christo- 
pher, Kevin,  and  Sean,  and  recently  moved 
into  a  new  home  in  Deal,  N.J.  "If  any  Phi 


Position  Available 
Associate  Director.  Alumni  Relations 

Brown  University's  award-winning  li^^&r 

Alumni    Relations    team    seeks    an 

energetic,       creative       person       to 

develop,      manage      and      promote 

educational  programs  for  its  55,000- 

member  alumni  body.  Working  in  a 

national  and  international 

arena,     the      Associate     Director 

volunteers    and    regional    clubs    to 

mission    of   the   University.  The   successful   candidate   will 

have    significant    related    professional    experience,    a    clear 

understanding   of    the    goals   of   private    higher   education, 

and  demonstrated  management,  communications  and  human 

relations      skills.      Occasional      long/unusual      hours      and 

willingness  to  travel  required. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  names  of  three  references 
to:  Heidi  Janes,  Director,  Alumni  Relations,  c/o  Sheila 
Ciirran,  Employment  Director,  Box  1879,  Brown  University, 
Providence.  RI  02912. 
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Kappa  Psi  of  1973  wishes  to  atlend  (he  re- 
union m  Mav.  please  contact  mc." 

Lawrence  E.  Sarjeant,  Silver  Spring. 
Md.,  is  a  federal  relations  attorney  with  US 
West.  Inc..  Washington,  D.C..  He  practices 
principally  before  the  FCC  concerning  tele- 
communications matters. 

Phyllis  Fineman  Schlesinger  is  a  visit- 
ing lecturer  in  management  and  organiza- 
tional behavior  at  Babson  College  in  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  She  has  three  daughters:  Rebecca, 
10'/2,  Emily,  7 'A.,  and  Katie.  4.  They  live  in 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Bette  Schultz,  Summit,  N.J.,  is  a  direc- 
tor in  international  marketing  with  Scher- 
ing-Plough. "I'm  enjoying  all  the  travel  in- 
volved with  my  job.  .^fter  spending 
Christmas  in  Arizona  with  my  family,  1  went 
to  Hong  Kong  for  New  Year's  and  then  to 
Bangkok  and  Manila  on  business." 

Joseph  M.  Steed  was  married  on  Oct. 
17  to  Rita  Bcran.  Paul  Margolis  '75  was  best 
man.  and  Bob  Dickson   74  read  original 
poetry.  Bob's  wife.  Jackie  Hess  '74,  also 
participated  in  the  festivities.  'I  served  as  a 
delegate  representing  U.S.  industry  at  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program's  Montreal  Protocol 
to  Protect  the  Ozone  Layer,"  Joseph  writes. 
"The  success  of  that  effort  was  an  exciting 
part  of  my  job  as  environmental  manager  in 
DuPont's  Freon  Products  Division."  Joseph 
and  Rita  live  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Terry.  Medfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
CompuServe's  first  acquisition,  CompuServe 
Data  Technologies,  formerly  Software 
House  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Charles  writes 
that  he  still  plays  rugby  with  the  Charles 
River  Old  Boys  and  once  in  a  while  runs  into 
Warren  Boothman. 

^     A   Mark  A.  de  Regt  and  Dr.  Roberta 
/  Z\_  Haynes  de  Regt  '76  announce  the 

/  X  birth  of  Anna  Katherine  on  April 
4,  1987.  She  joins  her  brother,  David,  who 
was  born  on  March  6,  1984.  The  family  lives 
in  Manhassct,  N.^■. 

Bob  Dickson  and  Jackie  Hess  (see  Jo- 
seph M.  Steed   73) 

Roderick  N.  Dolan  has  moved  to 
Golden  Valley,  Minn.,  near  Minneapolis.  He 
is  area  director-development  for  Glacier 
Park  Company,  the  real  estate  subsidiary  of 
Burlington  Northern. 

After  five  years  as  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  an  oil  and  gas  company 
and  mutual  fund,  Frank  E.  Morgan  II  has 
returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law  as  a 
partner  in  the  New  York  office  of  Gaston 
Snow  Beekman  &  Bogue. 

Chris  Tow,  formerly  counsel  for  the 
House  Banking  Committee's  financial  insti- 
tutions Mihcoiniiiiiicc,  has  joined  the  Wash- 
itifTi,,!!,  Ii(    ,  l,i\\  111  m  of  Sutherland,  Asbill 
&  Uic  un.in   (  In  IS  |cimed  the  House  Banking 
Coniiiuitcc  sl.ill  111  1981  after  working  for 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  He  has  worked  on 
various  bank  and  thrift  legislation  and 
served  as  the  lead  counsel  on  a  wide  range  of 
consumer  legislation.  His  work  on  commit- 
tee investigations  included  the  probe  into 


the  failure  ot  OkLilionia  -  I'.nii  Square 
Bank. 

^  *^   Kenneth  H.  Colburn  lias  hi  en 
/    r^  named  a  inatnniiit;  iIiucKh  oI 
/    sj  The  First  BosK.n  ( ,,,i  poi  .nmn.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  iii,in\  ol  ihf  linn's 
U.S.  industrial  and  provincial  Canadian 
accounts.  Ken  joined  First  Boston  in  1978  as 
an  associate  in  the  firm's  generalist  group 
and  was  named  vice  president  in  1983.  He 
lives  in  Westport.  Conn. 

Charles  T.  Connell  (see  Michelle  A. 
Proulx  '76). 

Donald  A.  Esposito,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president-operations  for  K, 
Hovnanian  Enterprises,  a  Red  Bank,  N.J., 
land  developer.  He  has  transferred  from 
New  Jersey  to  New  Hampshire  for  the 
startup  of  K.  Hovnanian  Company  of  New 
England,  the  company's  newest  residential 
division.  Don  can  be  reached  at  725  Daniel 
Webster  Hwy.,  Merrimack  03054. 

Dr.  John  C.  Ford  and  Mary  Grace 
Hibdon  were  wed  in  a  medieval  Dominican 
priory  in  Tallaght,  County  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  Sept.  7.  They  live  in  Evanston,  111. 

Willis  Lumpkin  has  been  named  assis- 
tant treasurer  for  Measurex  Corporation, 
Cupertino,  Calif.  He  had  been  senior  treas- 
ury administrator  since  joining  the  company 
in  1983.  A  graduate  of  Penn's  Wharton 
School,  Willis  had  been  senior  investment 
officer  for  the  Bank  of  America's  World 
Banking  Division  from  1977  to  1983.  Mea- 
surex provides  computer  integrated  manu- 
facturing systems  worldwide. 

Paul  Margolis  (see  Joseph  M.  Steed 
•73). 

Dr.  John  N.  Pandiscio  '78  MD.  has 
been  appointed  school  physician  for  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass.  John,  who  is  board  certified  in 
family  medicine  and  has  a  private  practice  in 
Hopkinton,  also  serves  on  the  ambulance 
committee. 

"Vassie  Ware,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Lehigh  University,  has  received 
the  "Career  Recognition  Award"  from  the 
Women  in  Cell  Biology  subgroup  of  the 
American  Society  for  Cell  Biology.  She  is 
studying  the  synthesis  of  the  RNA  compo- 
nent of  the  ribosome,  which  is  the  machin- 
ery in  a  cell  on  which  proteins  are  made.  An 
understanding  of  the  basic  steps  in  this 
synthesis  and  how  each  step  is  regulated  is 
vital  to  a  complete  understanding  of  protein 
synthesis. 

Thomas  H.  Wood  and  Linda  S.  Mayer 
were  married  in  East  Willislon,  N.Y.,  on 
Nov.  29.  Tom  and  Linda,  who  live  in  High- 
lands, N.J.,  are  members  of  the  technical 
staff  at  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  in  Holmdel, 
N.J.,  in  the  photonic  circuits  research  de- 
partment and  the  OSI  protocol  department, 
respectively. 

^  r^  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Chappell  an- 
/  %~\  "o""ccs  the  birth  of  Stephen  Alan 
/    V.^  Chappell  on  Dec.  3.  "We  are  now 

residing  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  my 
wife,  Gwyn,  practices  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, and  I  am  an  internist  with  a  mul- 
tispecialtv  group  and  enjoying  rural  life." 
Roberta  Haynes  de  Regt  (see  Mark  A. 


de  Regt  '74). 

Madelene  L.  Fleischer  and  L.  Stanton 
Towne  were  married  on  June  7.  Madelene  is 
associated  with  the  New  York  office  of 
Drinker  Biddle  &  Reath,  where  she  practices 
trusts  and  estates  and  tax  law.  Stan,  a  real 
estate  lawyer,  is  a  member  of  Towne,  Dol- 
gin,  Sawyier  &  Horton.  They  live  in  New 
York  City. 

Paul  S.  Koza  announces  the  birth  of 
triplet  boys— Sean,  Kevin,  and  Daniel — on 
Oct.  23.  Brian  is  4.  They  live  in  Mundelein, 
111.  Paul  is  senior  account  executive  for  the 
Fenwal  Division  of  Baxter-Travenol. 

Ronald  Lichwala,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  sales  manager  of 
Prometrix  Corporation,  Santa  Clara,  a  lead- 
ing test  equipment  supplier  to  the  semicon- 
ductor industry. 

Bonnie  J.  MacDonald  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  development  at 
MasterCard  International  in  New  York  City. 

Jonathan  C.  Mills  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Friendship  Ambassadors 
Foundation  for  six  years.  "One  of  last  year's 
projects  involved  hosting  Soviet  university 
students.  I  was  delighted  that  they  were  able 
to  visit  Brown  for  a  few  days  and  stay  with 
students,  professors,  and  others  in  the 
Brown  community."  Jon  lives  in  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J. 

Michelle  A.  Proulx  and  her  husband, 
Charles  T.  Connell  '75,  have  moved  back  to 
the  U.S.  after  four  years  in  London.  "We've 
settled  in  Darien,  Conn.,  and  are  both 
working  in  New  York.  Chuck  is  still  with 
Chase  as  a  vice  president  in  the  insurance 
division,  and  I  am  vice  president  for  corpo- 
rate development  with  BET  PLC,  the  British 
firm  I  joined  in  London." 

Robert  S.  Sander  and  his  wife,  Diane 
Drey  Sander  (RISD  '77),  announce  the  birth 
of  Rachel  Leigh  Sander  on  Aug.  15.  She 
joins  Michael,  4,  and  Brian,  2.  The  Sanders 
live  in  North  Caldwell,  N.J. 

^  ^  John  Cuellor  (see  David  M.  Gil- 
/      /  den  '79). 

/  /  Diane  Henshel  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  neurobiological  sciences  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  last  May.  On  June  21, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Her  father  is 
Harry  Henshel  '40. 

Deborah  Mayer  O'Brien  is  still  working 
at  Mystic  Seaport  Museum  in  the  develop- 
ment office.  Her  husband,  Dennis,  is  teach- 
ing two  art  courses  at  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design.  Thev  live  in  Stonington,  Conn. 
Donna  M.  Prince,  a  student  at  Union 
TheologKal  Scinin.ii  v  in  New  York,  was  one 
of  sixteen  seminary  students  selected  for  the 
minority  fellowship  program  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ's  Board  for  Homeland 
Ministries.  The  program  is  designed  to  help 
nurture  the  development  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic minority  clergy  for  the  church.  Donna  is 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
South  Hempstead.  N.\'..  and  serves  on  its 
board  ol  slcwanlshii.  .iiul  missions. 

Di    Caria  Wolf  Rosenthal  and  Dr.  Alan 
R.  SchwarU  ■visited  Brown  for  our  10th 
reunion  and  are  finally  writing  this  note  to 
those  friends  we  did  not  see.  We  are  enjoy- 
ing endless  distraction  from  our  son,  Noah 


Gilbert,  born  on  Nov.  13,  1986.  Alan  joined 
the  Johns  Hopkins  faculty  in  pulmonary 
medicine  and  is  studying  sleep  apnea.  Caria 
is  practicing  geriatrics  with  a  group  serving 
high-need  populations  in  Baltimore."  Carla, 
Alan,  and  Noah  live  in  Baltimore. 

Douglas  V.  Traver  married  Jean  Pe- 
trilli  in  Crestwood,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  II.  They 
live  in  New  York  Citv,  where  Doug  is  a  vice 
president  in  the  banking  and  corporate 
finance  group  at  Chemical  Bank,  and  Jean  is 
a  marketing  representative  at  IBM. 

^^  ^~\  Patricia  A.  Gomes  and  Jan  Jo- 

y  ^k  hannessen  were  marriecl  on  Sept. 
/  kJ  27  at  the  bride's  parents'  home  in 
Northport,  N.Y.  Many  Brown  alumni  at- 
tended. "Jan  and  I  teach  skiing  for  the  As- 
pen Ski  Company  and  pursue  other  work 
and  play  interests  the  rest  of  the  year,"  Pat 
writes.  "Friends  can  get  in  touch  with  us  at: 
Johannessen,  P.O.  Box  4282,  Aspen,  Colo. 
81612." 

Eve  Gordon  married  Todd  Waring,  an 
actor,  on  Nov.  14  in  New  York  City.  "I  was 
filming  the  lead  in  a  pilot  for  CBS  at  the 
time,"  Eve  writes,  "and  the  producers  gave 
me  thirty-six  hours  off  to  get  married!  Both 
the  wedding  and  the  show  came  off  won- 
derfully, in  the  end.  The  show  is  called 
'Almost  Grown'  and  will  be  aired  ...  some 
day.  Todd,  who  starred  in  the  TV  series 
'Nothing  in  Common,'  and  1  have  a  co-op  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  which  we  bought  from 
Jane  Suttell  '76  and  her  husband,  Peter 
Gould.  We  divide  our  time  between  L.A. 
and  N.Y." 

Celia  Hartmann  and  Jonathan  Garfield 
are  the  parents  of  Emily  Hartmann  Garfield, 
granddaughter  of  Erich  and  Ruth  Bains 
Hartmann  '43  and  niece  of  Nicholas  Hart- 
mann '73.  Celia  and  Jon  live  in  New  York 
Citv. 

Susan  Knopf.  New  York  City,  met  "a 
Brown  grad  and  parent.  Vin  Keating  '52,  at 
a  friend's  Christmas  party;  a  nice  diversion 
from  keeping  a  small  publishing  company 
going.  I  wrote  two  cookbooks  which  were 
published  in  1987  and  am  now  busy  writing 
a  self-help  book  for  teens." 

Dr.  Jill  C.  Weiskopf,  Providence,  was 
recently  elected  to  fellowship  in  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

^y  /^  David  W.  Alvarez  is  an  attorney 
y  vJ  with  Shain.  Schaffer  &  Rafanello 
/     %^  in  Parsippany.  N  J.  He  writes  that 
he  saw  Judi  Allen  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Halloween  parade  and  that  he  would  love  to 
hear  from  classmates  at  413  Bloomfield 
Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J.  07042,  'especially 
Gordie  Huckins." 

Sarah  Berger,  New  York  City,  is  work- 
ing for  the  Legal  Aid  Society  as  an  appellate 
lawyer  after  three  years  in  the  trial  division. 
"1  am  still  in  touch  with  New  York  area  peo- 
ple from  Brown,  including  an  impressive 
number  Inini  freshman  vear  and  E.ist  .\n- 
dicus:  Ellen  Binder  .iiul  Bob  Sussman. 
Antonia  Duport  Van  der  Meer  .iiid  Peter 
Van  der  Meer  (nun-.Vndrews  husband),  and 
Amy  Feiman  Behar  " 

Johanna  A.  Bergmans  has  been  living 
in  Cleveland  for  over  two  years  and  "enjoys 


the  city  very  much.  My  position  with  Ernst  & 
Whinney  is  manager  in  our  management 
consulting  services.  Our  clients  are  primarily 
manufacturing  companies,  and  we  provide 
them  with  services  in  strategic  planning  and 
operations." 

S.  Elizabeth  Birnbaum,  Arlington,  Va., 
is  working  as  counsel  to  the  water  resources 
program  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. "I  will  be  marrying  Bruce  Hake  on 
April  16, "  she  adds. 

Deborah  Block  is  a  therapist  specializ- 
ing in  hypnotherapy,  individual  psycho- 
therapy, and  behavioral  medicine  at  Dan 
Brown  &  Associates  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
while  she  finishes  her  Ph.D.  dissertation  in 
clinical  psychology.  She  lives  in  Somerville, 
Mass. 

David  Bright,  New  York  City,  volun- 
teers as  vice  president  of  The  Summer 
Camp,  a  non-profit  organization  that  offers 
camping  experiences  for  girls  from  Provi- 
dence and  New  York  City,  as  well  as  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  and  southern  Maine. 
Other  Summer  Camp  directors  include 
classmates  Ben  Arno,  Tom  Frame,  and  Sa- 
rah Phillips. 

Elizabeth  Castelli  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
religious  studies  from  Clareniont  Graduate 
School  and  is  an  assistant  professor  of  relig- 
ious studies  at  the  College  of  Wooster  in 
Ohio. 

Lisa  Cobb  has  lived  in  Dallas  for  the 
past  seven  years.  "1  am  involved  in  the  ad- 
vertising business  and  have  two  small  com- 
panies. One.  called  Cobb  and  Friend  (my 
partner's  last  name  is  Friend),  manages 
commercial  directors,  photographers,  and 
illustrators.  The  other.  Artist  Bookings, 
manages  set  designers,  make-up  artists,  sty- 
lists, wardrobe  designers,  casting  directors, 
location  scouts,  etc.  I  travel  extensively 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  old  classmates.  No  husband,  no  kids!" 

Armond  Cohen.  Belmont.  Mass..  is 
staff  attorney  with  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation  of  New  England  in  Boston.  He 
specializes  in  energy,  clean  air.  and  ground- 
water issues. 

Frances  X.  Durkin  (see  Patricia  Ann 
Truman  '70). 

Dr.  Alon  Garay.  New  York  City,  com- 
pleted his  last  year  of  residency  in  ortho- 
paedic surgery  at  New  York  Medical  College 
and  began  a  fellowship  in  hand  surgery  at 
the  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  Orthopaedic 
Institute. 

David  M.  Gilden  and  his  wife,  Joanne 
Glod  Gilden,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child.  Evan  Matthew,  on  May  26.  David, 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Tillinghast,  Col- 
lins 8c  Graham  in  Providence,  specializes  in 
commercial  real  estate  and  bank  financing 
law.  Joanne  is  an  attorney  with  the  Provi- 
dence law  firm  of  Carroll,  Kelly  &  Murphy. 
They  live  in  Barrington,  R.I.  "Steve  O'Neill 
'82  and  John  Cuellor  '77:  call  me  at  (401) 
456-1200." 

Laura  Grover  writes:  "I'm  'westward 
ho'  to  California,  transferring  to  KROQ-FM 
from  WBCN-FM,  Boston,  both  owned  by 
Infinity  Broadcasting."  Laura  lives  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Richard  Gumer  has  left  the  corporate 


finance  department  of  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers  to  concentrate  on  cross  border 
mergers  and  acquisitions  for  Baving  Broth- 
ers, a  British  merchant  bank.  "I'm  looking 
forward  to  seeing  class  of  '78ers  at  the  re- 
union."  Richard  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Michelena  Hallie  and  her  husband, 
Andres  Valdespino,  practice  law  in  New 
York  City  and  are  the  parents  of  Daniel 
Gabriele,  born  on  Aug.  25.  Michelena  is  with 
the  small  midtown  firm  of  Kay  Collyer  & 
Boose.  She  would  love  to  hear  from  old 
friends.  They  live  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Ingrid  Holm  is  a  third-year  resi- 
dent in  pediatrics  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston.  "1  have  enjoyed  Boston  enough 
that  I  have  decided  to  stay  another  three 
years  to  do  a  fellowship  in  genetics.  I  can  be 
reached  at  33  Pond  Ave.,  Apt.  BIOIO, 
Brookline,  Mass.  02146." 

Mark  Snyder  Holmes  is  a  registered 
patent  attorney  practicing  literary  property 
and  technology-related  law  with  Pravel, 
Gambrell,  Hewitt  &  Kimball  in  Houston.  His 
article,  "A  Primer  on  Patents  for  the  General 
Practitioner,"  appeared  in  the  October  1987 
issue  of  the  Texas  Bar  Journal. 

Elizabeth  M.  Jones  and  William  C. 
Lavigne  were  married  on  Oct.  1 1 .  Several 
Brown  alumni  attended,  including  matron 
of  honor  Linda  Rowley  Tawfik.  Elizabeth 
and  William  live  in  Smithfield,  R.I. 

Timothy  A.  Konieczny,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
was  married  on  Feb.  21.  1987.  to  Joyce  Mill- 
er. A  number  of  Brown  alumni  attended  the 
wedding. 

George  N.  Korean  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
recently  celebrated  their  third  wedding 
anniversary  in  San  Diego,  where  they  live. 
George  is  an  employee  benefits  consultant 
with  the  Wyatt  Company,  an  international 
consulting  firm.  He  recently  received  his 
associateship  in  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 

Peter  E.  Kretzmer  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  finance  and  business  economics  at 
use  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. "The  weather  in  Southern  California 
is  great,"  he  says.  "The  earthquakes  are  not." 

Leslie  Snyder  Macesich  has  moved  to 
Irving.  Texas,  and  is  working  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  as  business  news  editor.  Her 
husband,  Mark,  is  assistant  news  editor. 

Steven  Mairella,  Nutlev,  N.J..  is  an 
associate  attorney  with  White  &  Case  in  New 
York,  specializing  in  litigation.  He  has  two 
sons,  Matthew,  3,  and  David.  1. 

Thomas  E.  Musselman.  Los  Angeles, 
became  a  partner  at  the  litigation/bankrupt- 
cy law  firm  of  Pachulski.  Stang  &  Ziehl  last 
March.  "No,  I  am  not  the  model  for  the 
Harry  Hamlin  character  on  'L.A.  Law.'  " 

Durward  W.  Parkinson  and  his  wife, 
Lori,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Emma  Marie  Parkinson.  They  are  all 
"healthy  and  happy  and  living  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine  " 

Thomas  Hogeman  Phillips  and  Lisa 
Clemens  Phillips  '80  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Katherine  Reece 
Phillips,  on  Nov.  28.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Reece  T.  Clemens  '53.  Tom 
and  Lisa  live  in  San  Antonio. 

Todd  Richman  has  been  promoted  to 
■  marketing  director  at  Fair,  Issac.         57 
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"I'll  continue  lo  travel  at  bit.  but  now  1  tan 
send  someone  else  to  Uaylon  while  I  hnd  my 
way  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  good  old 
Providence.  My  travels  enable  me  to  keep  in 
touch  with  Brown  friends, "  Todd  writes.  He 
lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Lizanne  Landsman  Rosenzweig  and 
her  husband,  Jeff  Rosenzweig  (Hobart  77), 
are  living  in  New  York  City  with  their  son, 
Steven,  born  in  May  1985.  Lizanne  has 
started  a  parenting/playgroup  center  at  her 
synagogue  "for  which  I  am  not  being  paid  a 
dime,  but  which  is  keeping  me  busy  as  di- 
rector, treasurer,  toy  selector,  crisis  solver, 
official  schlepper,  and  person  to  blame  when 
everything  goes  wrong." 

Dr.  Lawrence  Starin  is  in  his  last  year 
of  surgical  residency  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospi- 
tal in  New  York.  He  is  planning  to  marry  in 
June. 

Scott  Westerfield,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif., 
has  lived  in  Orange  County  since  graduation 
and  has  been  with  Amplicon  Financial,  a 
computer  leasing  outfit,  for  six  years.  "We 
raised  $20  million  in  our  first  public  offer- 
ing, and  I  was  promoted  to  marketing  man- 
ager last  July,"  he  writes. 

Mark  J.  Whipple,  offensive  football 
coordinator  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  named  head  football 
coach  at  the  University  of  New  Haven.  At 
New  Hampshire,  he  installed  a  pro-style 
passing  attack  that  resulted  in  the  setting  of 
school  passing  and  receiving  records  and  a 
14-7  won-lost  record.  Mark  was  previously 
an  offensive  coach  for  the  Arizona  Wran- 
glers of  the  USFL,  under  George  Allen;  an 
offensive  receiver  coach  at  Brown;  and  an 
offensive  coordinator  and  assistant  coach  at 
Union  College  and  St.  Lawrence  University. 

/^  /^  Have  you  supported  Brown  this 
W  I    I  year?  The  classes  of  1980-1986 
kD  \J  iiave  been  challenged  by  the  Cor- 
poration Committee  on  Development  to 
support  the  University  in  greater  numbers. 
$130,000  has  been  designated  as  an  incen- 
tive to  increase  participation  in  giving  to  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund  by  the  classes  of  the 
1980s.  Gifts  to  the  Brown  Annual  Fund 
provide  the  University's  onlv  source  of  un- 
restricted funds  and  i  an  lie  liisJHiiated 
wholly  or  in  part  to  liii.imi.il  .ml.  Led  by 
Chairwoman  Susan  Rider  Kamins  '82,  a 
special  committee  has  been  lonned  lo 
strengthen  young  aluniiu  K"\i"K   Coinmiuec 
members  include:  Robin  Zorn  DeMaio  'HO. 
Glenn  I.  Levin   80,  Ferdinand  D.  Masucci 
«  1 .  Julie  S.  Rothhouse   8 1 ,  Charles  M. 
Davis   82,  Judith  C.  Wenger   82,  Steven  C. 
Pickhardt   85.  Alexandra  Garbers  Pruner 

(Jill).  James  E.  Hunt,  Jr.  81,  Lisa  A.  Ehrlich 
'85,  Richard  W.  Kappel   Hf..  Bettina  A.  Slu- 
sar   8().  and  Robert  P.  Kovacik  8(i.  Any 
1980-1980  graduaK-s  who  would  like  to 
know  more  should  call  or  write  lo  Pamela  M. 
Boylan  '84,  assistant  director.  Brown  Annual 
Fund,  Box  1976,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.l.  02912.  (401)  863-3863. 

Eric  R.  Albert.  M( dloicl,  M.iss..  tom- 


Associates.  Eric  and  his  tamily  will  be 
spending  April  through  September  in 
Amman,  Jordan,  where  he  will  be  assisting 
in  their  qibla  wall  and  hydroelectric  dam 
project. 

Bernard  F.  Godley  and  Juanita  L. 
Merchant  were  married  in  ceremonies  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Oct.  17  that  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  alumni.  Bernard  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  MIT  last  June  and  is  staying 
on  as  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  depart- 
ment of  brain  and  cognitive  sciences.  He 
expects  to  complete  his  M.D.  at  Harvard  in 
June  1989.  Bernard  and  Juanita  live  in 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Steve  Grossman  (see  Barbara  Weiss 
'83). 

Jane  Krumrine  Lawson-Bell  received 
her  master's  degree  in  architecture  from 
Penn  last  May.  She  is  working  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  architecture  firm  of  Atkin, 
Vorth  and  Associates. 

Dr.  Donna  Leco  Mercado  and  her 
husband,  Santiago,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Austin  Lucas  Mercado.  Donna  is  a 
second-year  resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center,  and  Santi- 
ago is  an  architecture  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  W.ishingion.   They  live  in  Tacoma. 
Lisa  Clemens  Phillips  (see  Thomas 
Hogeman  Phillips   79). 

Edmund  L.  Ponko  (see  Jeanne  Lucas 
Ponko  81). 

Cathy  Miller  Schlosberg  and  her  hus- 
band, Jeremy  Schlosberg,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Daniel  Jay,  on  Nov. 
23.  Cathy  is  a  product  manager  at  General 
Foods  Corporation  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
and  Jereiny  is  a  freelance  writer.  They  live  in 
White  Plains. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Sheam  Tainsh  ('83  M.D.) 
has  completed  her  neurology  residency  at 
The  Harvard-Longwood  Neurology  Train- 
ing Program  and  is  an  electromyography 
(EMG)  fellow  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Tainsh,  Jr.  ('83 
M.D.)  has  finished  his  anesthesia  residency 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  is 
chief  resident  and  a  clinical  fellow  in 
pediatiic  and  obstetric  anesthesia  at  the 
Boston  Children's  and  Brigham  and  Wom- 
en's Hospitals.  Cynthia  and  Robert  will  be 
staff  physicians  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  come  July. 

/^   -t    Marie  L.  Achtemeier  and  Paul 
Vk     I     Finch  were  married  on  Oct.  17  in 
kD   -L   Richmond,  Va.,  with  Marie's  fa- 
ther and  brother  performing  the  ceremony. 
Paul  is  ail  .iichitccl  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Marie 
and  Paul  live  at   1684  Casllelield  Rd.,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.  23456.  (804)  471-0103. 

James  M.  Dudek  and  toy  Largenivist 
were  married  in  Drammen,  Noiwa\.  on 
Aug.  22.  lames  has  been  promoted  and 
transferred  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  where  he  is 
regional  manager  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance C:()mpany. 

Christian  McBurney  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  .iiiiiouiu  c  ilic  bulb  of  identical 
twin  sons,  Kvk  .ind  Kv.iii.  on  Oct.  30,  Chris- 
tian is  an  asscK  i.ilc  wilh  I  he  l,iw  firm  of  Sulli- 


don  in  1983,  are  "looking  forward  to  baby 
presents  Iroiii  Rov,  Phil,  .md  Peter!" 

Virginia  Tortolani  McQueen  and  her 
husband,  Donald,  .mnourur  die  birth  of 
their  fiist  child,  Cliailes  Frederick,  on  Aug. 
26.  "We  are  living  in  Barrington,  R.L,  and  I 
have  letired  from  banking  for  awhile  so  1 
can  watch  Charlie's  every  move,"  Virginia 
writes. 

Jeanne  Lucas  Ponko  writes  that  her 
husband,  Ed  '80,  has  been  promoted  to  cor- 
porate marketing  manager  of  Dietrich  In- 
dustries. As  a  result,  they  have  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Pittsburgh.  Their  daughter, 
Amanda,  is  5  and  "is  enjoying  her  new  home 
and  school  in  Upper  St.  Clair." 

Dr.  Betsy  Allen  Sinnigen  and  her  hus- 
band, lack,  have  purchased  a  veterinary 
hospital.  Their  address  is  Sudbury  Animal 
Hospital,  662  Boston  Post  Rd.,  P.O.  Box 
477,  Sudbury,  Mass.  01776.  (617)  443-7716. 
"We  live  right  next  door  so  we're  easy  to 
find." 

(See  also  first  item  in  '80  notes.) 

O  (r\  ^^  ^""^  ^'  ^°^^"  writes  that  he  is 

St  ~/  enjoying  his  first  year  of  marriage. 
y_J  ^^  "Betsy  and  I  went  to  Aruba  in 
December  and  had  a  great  time.  She  recent- 
ly started  her  own  executive  search  business 
in  Boston.  I  am  working  hard  as  an  intern  at 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital.  I  en- 
courage classmates  to  contact  me."  Eric  and 
Betsy  live  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Darcy  Fernald  married  Peter  Caldwell 
(Bowdoin  '78)  on  Nov.  21  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni  attended 
the  wedding,  including  Debbie  Ching  '83, 
Melissa  Ching,  and  Perrin  Tingley,  who 
were  in  the  wedding  party.  Darcy  is  on  the 
faculty  at  Collegiate  School  in  New  York 
City,  and  Peter  is  director  of  admissions  at 
Riverdale  Country  School  in  Riverdale,  N.Y. 
They  live  in  Yonkers. 

Jim  Ferris.  Hank  Kimmel,  Dave  Kopel, 
and  Keith  Oppenheim  (see  Barbara  Weiss 
•83). 

Isleen  Glatt  has  lived  in  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  since  1983,  where  she  has  a  private 
practice  in  massage  therapy  and  teaches 
holistic  health  principles  and  stress  manage- 
ment. "Five  years  out  of  Brown  and  I  still 
haven't  gone  to  medical,  law,  or  business 
school,  nor  mariied  another  Brunonian  (or 
anyone,  for  that  matter).  Don't  forget. 
Brown  bred  some  non-conformists,  too." 
Let's  hope  Brown  holds  on  to  its  diversity 
and  continues  to  foster  independent 
thought." 

After  a  year  as  West  Texas  bureau  chief 
and  clerk  and  computer  technician  for  the 
l)„!hs  Mill 
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Steve  O'Neill  (see  David  M.  Gilden 

'79). 

Marcia  K.  Wong  has  finished  five  years 
in  the  foreign  service  and  is  assigned  to  Sec- 


reiaiv  of  State  Cieoige  Sluilt/'s  slafl  as  a 
special  assistant.  Her  next  post  will  be  Tokyo 
in  1989,  after  a  year  of  Japanese  language 
training  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C.  As  part  of  the  Secretary's 
office,  Marcia  travels  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  but  says  that  she  is  having  a  wonderful 
time. 

(See  also  first  item  in  '80  notes). 

C~)  O  ^°"^  forget  that  our  5lh  reunion 
N^  ^  is  this  spring.  Start  making  plans 
Ij  \^  to  celebrate  with  your  classmates 
Ml  Providence,  May  27-30.  ' 

Debbie  Ching  (set  Darcy  Fernald  82). 

Dr.  Edward  Chu  (  8(i  M  1)  |  wriics  he  is 
busv  but  doing  util  in  hi.s  uictln.il  iL-Mclcncy 
at  Letternian  Army  Medical  Center  in  San 
Francisco.  "1  hope  everyone  is  living  the 
high  life,"  he  says. 

Santina  M.  Goodman,  former  program 
coordinator  with  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  Authority's  'Music 
Under  New  York"  program,  is  now  assistant 
director  of  educ.iiiini.il  .iitiMius  for  the  New 
York  Philharmnni,     I  i  un.K  .  .m  write  or  call 
Santina  at  AvcTN   1  islu  i   1  l.ill,  Kroadway  at 
65th  St.,  New  Voik  l(lil^;l.  (212)  580-8700, 
ext.  211. 

Stephen  D.  Gresham  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president-investment  manage- 
ment at  Advest,  Im  ,  .i  diM  ivilied  financial 
services  compain  wiih  lK\icli|u.iTteis  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  .Suphiii  loincd  .\dvest  in 
1983  as  a  portfolio  manager.  He  lives  in 
Avon,  Conn. 

Maria  McDonald  moved  to  Dallas  to 
help  establish  the  Decision  Support  Group 
within  the  consulting  practice  of  C:oopers  &■ 
Lybrand.  The  group  specializes  in  artificial 
intelligence  and  knowledge  management, 
focusing  on  industrial  applications  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mildred  McLaney's  new  address  is  1 1 1 
East  81st  St..  New  York,  N.^\  10028. 

Dr.  Richard  Mueller  t;i,iiluated  from 
the  Uni\cTsit\  iil  C.iliioi  mi.l  .h  San  Francisco 
School  of  MediciiH-.  .uul  Iki;,ui  his  residency 
in  internal  mediiiiic  ,ii  Ndiili  Shore  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  .it  Mciikhl.iI  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Cancer  Ceiuei  m  \cw  \  oi  k  {^itv.  both 
teaching  (.ciUers  111  CitiuII  I  Tii\trMt\   Miil- 
ical  College.    Tm  ucikiriu  li.iicl  .uul  liMiii;  in 
Manhall.iTi  and  MaMliasMl,  Long  Maud.  r\c 
seen  kilow  Phi  Psi  brothers  Eric  Sahn,  Steve 
Oddo,  Jeff  Steiner,  and  Matt  Gillis  recently. 
1  lio|)c  li  lends  will  contact  me  at  (516) 
3t)5-453y." 

Marine  1st  Lt.  William  R.  Pisner  has 
reported  for  duty  with  the  2nd  Force  Service 
Support  Group  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  He 
joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  March  1987. 

Margaret  V.  Richardson  was  married 
on  Ma\  31  to  S.  Barret  Dolph  (Sarah  Law- 
rence '(S(i)  at  Donniiiim  Orthodox  Church  in 
Cumberland.  R.I.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Anne  M.  Richardson  '74,  '79  Si.M.  and 
Brown  prolessor  of  engineering  and  physi- 
ologv  Peter  D.  Richardson.  Margaret  is 
cmploved  as  a  systems  analyst  with  Bank  of 
.New  Fngland  in  Boston  and  is  applying  to 
Boston  area  schools  to  enter  an  M.B.A.  pro- 
grain.  Barret  is  a  graduate  student  in  phi- 
losophy at  Boston  College.  They  live  in 


Maiden,  Mass. 

Gerald  I.  Weil  has  moved  from  Rail- 
way, N.J.,  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  work- 
ing for  Whitney/Demos  Productions.  His 
address  is  3906  Inglewood  Blvd.  #3,  Los 
Angeles  90066. 

On  Dec.  6,  Barbara  Weiss  and  Hank 
Kimmel  '82  were  man  led  in  Mtiiipliis. 


,lrs 


sisicT,  Susan  Weiss  '87,  .iiid  ilu   Ixsi  ni.iii 
was  Keith  Oppenheim   82    t)llRi   15iouii 
alumni  who  were  members  ol  the  wedding 
parly  included  Maria  Kell  Brown,  Jim  Fer- 
ris '82,  Dave  Kopel  '82,  and  Steve  Grossman 
'80.  "Many,  many  friends  from  Brown  at- 
tended the  ceiemony.  It  was  a  wonderful 
lime  had  by  all.  We  honeymooned  in  St. 
Cioix  and  are  now  living  in  Westport.  Conn 
We  welcome  calls  and  visits  Imiii  i  i.issiii.iu  s 
in  the  area.  Our  nunibei  is  ('.'(il)  I'l  1  'KMI  I 
(See  also  first  item  in   8U  notes.) 

^"^     A   George  B.  Deckey  was  married  to 
>^/|   Gowan  lessen  on  Dec.  27  in  Yuma. 
KJ    A-  Ariz.  Robert  E.  Deckey  '85  was  the 
best  man,  and  Jeffrey  E.  Deckey  '88  was  an 
usher.  Ghantal  N.  Deckey  '8()  seived  as  a 
bridesmaid.  George  will  graduate  from 
Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine  in  May 
1988  and  begin  a  residency  in  surgery  in 
July.  Gowan,  a  Claremont  College  graduate, 
is  a  third-year  medical  student  at  Tufts. 
They  live  at  18  Pond  St.,  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.  02130. 

(See  also  first  item  in  '80  notes.) 

£~\  /~*  William  N.  Demas  has  moved 
St  r^  from  Rego  Park,  N.Y.,  to  San 
KJ  \J  Francisco,  where  he  is  a  marketing 
representative  with  IBM. 

Simone  L.  Jackiw  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
Shore  Country  Day  School  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
"and  loving  it.  1  still  spend  the  weekends 
with  David  Ahlborn  '87,  but  during  the 
week  I'm  living  in  liul\  kKIIh   sui  loundiiii^s 
on  the  North  Shoir.  ( )lil  liinids  mshiii,.;  iIk- 
Boston  area  are  will  onu' iij  iii\  soLilxd,  M\ 
address  is  721  Bav  Kd.,  Hamilton,  Mass 
01936.  (617)  468-2083." 

(See  also  first  item  in  '80  notes.) 

r~\  ^J  Charles  T.  Burke  and  Luis  L. 

\C     J    Hernandez  '87  A.M.  celebrated 

V_^    #     New  Year's  Eve  with  several 
Brown  friends  in  their  home  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Among  the  guests  were  Tanya  Her- 
nandez '86,  Claudia  Yellin  '87,  and  William 
Acevedo  '88.  Luis  is  a  first-year  student  at 
Yale  Law  School,  and  Charles  will  begin 
studies  at  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  in  June. 

John  Delhagen  (see  Lawrence  R.  Del- 
hagen  '58). 

Eric  Dobson,  Mike  Bopp.  Nigel  Pax- 
ton,  and  Andrew  Varrieur  have  formed  the 
Brown  Boys  Club  of  Arlington,  Va.  "We  try 
to  have  a  party  every  month,"  Eric  writes. 

"Everyone  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area  is 
welcome.  (703)  241-8504." 

Catherine  Staropoli  and  Andy  Lazris 
were  married  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  on  July 
25.  They  are  in  their  second  year  of  medical 
school  at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 


Meduu.ean.l  are  living  Ml  the  Bronx. 

Susan  Weiss  (see  Barbara  Weiss  '83). 

•^    ^     Peng-Siu  Mei  ()2  Sc.M.  is 
I      ^  ^^    pusident  of  Mei  Associates,  a 
V^^  kj    piovider  of  system  and  soft- 
w.iif  tngiiiciiing  and  related  computer 
1  (iiisuliiiii;  SI  Hues  to  government  and  busi- 
III  ss    H.is.il  III  I  ixington,  Mass.,  the  firm 
w.is  ii,<  iiiK  SI  [(.led  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
iiKiu  ol    I  Kiiispoi  i.ition  as  its  nominee  for 
the  national  ledei.il  Miii(iiil\  ComIku  loi  ol 
the  Year  Award.    I  he  <hp.ii  liiieiil  .il.<l  Mei 
Associates'  work  lor  the   I  laiispoilalioii 
Systems  Center  in  (Cambridge,  Mass.  One  of 
the  firm's  major  projects  was  an  evaluation 
of  the  security  of  the  FAA's  new  avialion- 
s.iliu   inrni  iii.iiioii  svslciii.  Mei  eiiiigialed  lo 
liu-  1    S    li,>iii  (  liiii.i  III  l'ir>2,  lU-loi'c  loiuuL 
iiii;  \l,  I  Ass..,  I., I, s  111    I<,t8(l,  In-  h.lil  selilol 
udiiiH.il  |,..siii,,i,s  with  SKSA,   leiadyne, 
.111(1  linii(\u(ll    1  lis  lirm  has  grown  from 
ilii((  (ni|.l(.\(  cs  to  thirty-eight  in  1987.  Mei 
Asso(i.ii(s  .ilsci  i((eived  the  Administrator's 
Outstanding  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
Award  from  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  the  parent  agency  ol 

Earl  A.  Pope   (>2  Pli  1)  ,  piolessor  of 
religion  .it  l.,il,i\(iic  (.(illcgc  in  Kaslon,  Pa,, 
attended  meetings  ol  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Prize  for  llumaiii- 
tarianism  on  Oct.  16  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  the  1987  award  to  former  President  Jiiii- 
iiiy  Carter.  Pope  chaired  a  panel  on  "Ro- 
niaiiia  Ointributions  to  Mount  Allios"  .il  llie 
annual  mecling  of  the  ,\iiuii(aii  Asso.  i.ition 
fill  liu-  .\(Kaiu<iiieiil  (il  Sl.iM,  Sludiis  in 
BosKiii  (111  N,n.  (i,  pus.iiicd  .1  papei  on 
"liii.iii.iiiciii.,1  Aid  and  the  Koriianiaii 
( :liiii(  Iks  I'i  Ti   I'I48""  at  the  annual  lonlei- 
(■ii((   'il  ili(    s.„  iciv  for  R(mianian  Studies  .it 
Knidsdii  (  oll.uciii  Nov.  7.  and  (haired  (he 
.iiiiiii.il  liusiii.ss  „i,(iiiii;(il  ihcSKS.  He  also 


IiIisIk 


Puss  (iiiiilcd  .V,,,   l:,i^l,iN,l  (M/.'uinm  iind  the 
DiMiipliDii  uj  Ihi'  l'iestr\letmn  i.kiiiih.  as  part  of 
a  series  on  the  thought  "of  the  most  giflefl 
and  influential  American  theological  writers 
liom  1750  to  1880." 

Stanley  O.  Yarian  '70  Ph.D.  has  left  his 
position  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  to  become  a  sheep  farmer  in 
(ii-oton,  Vl. 

Dean  L.  May  '74  Ph.D.,  assotiaie  pro- 
lessor  ol  history  at  the  Univeisitv  ol  Utah, 
was  honored  in  December  following  the 
publication  of  his  b(»>k,  Vluh:  A  I'mpt/s  H,s- 
tun.  The  book  was  written  in  response  to 
May's  sense  of  a  need  for  a  concise  and  well- 
illustrated  book  that  would  be  useful  to 
Utahns,  visitors  to  the  state,  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  the  general  public  as 
well.  It  is  a  companion  to  his  award-winning 
television  series  produced  by  Instructional 
Media  Services  of  the  University  and  aired 
in  twenty  episodes  In  KUF.D. 

Dr.  Barry  J.  Berman  '76  .Sc.M.  and  his 
wife,  Susan.  aiiiKiiiiK  c  ilic  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Lauia  Radiacl  Berman,  on  Feb.  8, 
1987.  Barry  has  a  private  practice  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  and  Susan,  a  clinical 
psychologist,  is  the  associate  clinical  director     59 
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ot  ihe  HF.LP  Group,  an  agency  serving  tliil- 
cIkii  and  adolestenis  with  special  needs. 
I  hey  live  in  I'arzana,  Calif. 

Jonathan  W.  Foise  '85  Fh.l).  Ii.i-.  Joiiud 
Sawyer  Research  Products,  a  picxluxi  <'l 
synthetic  quartz  crystals,  as  rescue h  s(  icn- 
tist.  His  new  address  is  5874  Buckeye  Ln., 
Apt.  9.  Menttir-on-the-Lake,  Ohio  44060. 

Lori  A.  Baker  '86  A.M.  is  the  co-editor 
ot  AIDS  atui  IV  Di-ug  Abtisen:  Cunent  Penpec- 
livfi.  published  in  January  by  Spectrum 
House.  Inc..  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  substance-abuse 
treatment  piogram  in  Massachusetts.  The 
book  is  a  compendium  of  articles  by  AIDS 
researchers  and  was  initiated  largely  in  rec- 
ogiiilidn  ol  .1  l.iik  ,.r  u'sdinces  for  profes- 
sioii.iK  ulH.  u.nk  uiih  u.u.iM-nousdrug 
abus.is.  uho  ..Mnunl  I..,  ilu-  second  largest 
per.cMl.igc  ol  ea.cs  ut  .\1US.  Lori,  a  re- 
searcher and  writer  for  Spectrum  House, 
Inc.,  also  works  as  a  freelance  writer  and 
journalist  for  a  variety  of  publications.  Her 
short  story,  "The  Drive,"  was  published  in 
the  January  1987  issue  of  The  Boston  Review. 

Robert  S.  Helfner  '86  A.M.  and  Cara 
Cohen  (RISD  '87)  were  married  on  Sept  6. 
Robert  is  working  for  an  international  con- 
sulting firm.  They  live  in  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.). 

Luis  Hernandez  '87  A.M.  (see  Charles 
T.  Burke   87) 

John  N.  Pandiscio  '78  M.D. 

(sec  •7,5). 

Roy  M.  Poses '78  M.D.  (see 

Cynthia  Shearn  Tainsh  '83  M.D.  (see 

Robert  E.  Tainsh  '83  M.D.  (see  Cynthia 
Shearn  Tainsh   80) 

Edward  Chu  '86  M.D.  (see  '83). 


MD 


OBITUARIES 


Daniel  Gerald  Donovan    12,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.Y.;  Dec.  3.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City  for  over  sixty  years,  retiring  in  the 
late  1970s,  and  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Sullivan,  Donovan,  Hanrahan  and  Silli- 
ere.  He  was  past  counsel  to  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  A  graduate  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School  in  1916,  Mr.  Donovan  was  a 
member  of  the  bars  of  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  and  was  a  World  War  1  Army  veter- 
an. He  was  the  oldest  alumnus  in  the  Com- 
mencement procession  last  May.  Survivors 
include  three  sons;  Richard  '42,  William 
'47,  2  Colonial  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
10605,  and  Daniel  '51,  and  fourteen  grand- 
children, including  Patrick  '67,  Daniel  III 
•77,  and  Maeve  '87. 


Ruth  C.  Paine   16,  Gwynedd,  Pa.;  Aug. 
17.  After  receiving  her  master's  degree  in 
English  and  education  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  she  spent  most  of 
her  professional  career  leaching  English  at 
Columbia  High  School  in  Maplewood,  N.j. 
She  retired  in  1959.  Her  chief  interest  was 
English  literature,  but  she  also  did  research 
on  Thomas  Paine  and  in  retirement  wrote 
book  reviews  and  led  literary  discussions. 
She  is  survived  by  a  niece,  Barbara  Paine 
Mason,  740  Castlewood  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
19038. 

Elmer  Parker  Wright  '21,  Howell, 
Mich.;  Oct.  9.  He  was  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  1940s,  and 
then  worked  for  Lyman  Printing  &  Finish- 
ing Company  in  Lyman,  S.C,  until  retiring 
in  1964.  A  husband  of  the  late  Beatrice 
(Richards)  '23,  he  is  survived  by  two  grand- 
children, names  and  addresses  unavailable. 

Isabel  R.  Abbott  '22,  '23  A.M.,  Provi- 
dence, dean  emeritus  of  Western  College, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Dec.  16.  From  1929  to  1959, 
she  taught  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois, 
becoming  chairman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment. She  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
by  Rockford  in  1986.  In  1959,  she  was  ap- 
pointed academic  dean  of  Western  College 
for  Women,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
1966.  She  also  taught  at  William  Woods  and 
Westminster  Colleges  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  during 
which  time  she  participated  in  an  educa- 
tional mission  to  India  and  served  on  a  na- 
tional screening  committee  for  the  Fulbright 
awards,  the  committee  on  international 
education  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  and  the  board  of  the  Regional 
Council  for  International  Education.  Long 
active  in  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  she  was  Illinois  state  chair- 
man for  international  relations  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  on  inter- 
national relations.  The  Rockford  branch  of 
AAUW  named  a  fellowship  in  her  honor. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Survivors  include  her 
niece,  Marjorie  Abbott  Akins,  2904 
Garfield  Terrace  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
20008. 

Walton  Clark  Forstall  '22,  Fonda,  NY.; 
Oct.  20.  A  retired  chemist  at  the  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Mills,  he  also  appraised  real  estate 
for  Amsterdam,  NY.,  Savings  Bank,  before 
retiring  in  1981.  He  was  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amsterdam 
Savings  Bank.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Alfred  IV  '50;  two  daughters,  Alice  Forstall 
Dana  '48  and  May  Forstall  Sinclair  '53;  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte,  R.D.  #1,  Box  102,  Fonda, 
N.Y.  12068. 

William  Bates  Greenough,  Jr.  22, 

Providence,  vice  president  and  sales  manag- 
er for  the  Whittet-Higgins  Company,  a 
manufacturing  firm,  for  twenty-five  years; 
Nov.  25.  He  purchased  the  Providence  office 
of  Moors  &  Cabot,  a  Boston-based  broker- 
age firm,  in  1930,  and  operated  under  the 
name  of  Greenough  &  Gifford  until  joining 
Whittet-Higgins.  He  retired  in  1972.  Mr. 


Greenough  volunteered  for  service  in  World 
War  1  and  near  the  end  of  the  war  was 
training  in  military  aviation.  He  is  survived 
by  a  son,  two  daughters,  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie, 228  Irving  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 

Charles  Dewey  Koechling  '22,  Floral 
Park,  N.Y.;  Nov.  6.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  the  switching  systems  de- 
velopment department  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City  for  forty-one 
years  before  retiring  in  1963.  He  specialized 
in  the  testing  and  design  of  circuits  and 
equipment  for  dial  telephone  switching  sys- 
tems and  held  fifteen  patents  on  various 
PBX  and  dial  central  offices,  including  the 
one  in  the  Pentagon.  Among  his  survivors 
are  a  son,  three  daughters,  and  his  wife  of 
sixty  years,  Caroline,  55  Primrose  Ave.,  Flo- 
ral Park  llOOI. 

Chapin  Slater  Newhard  '22,  St.  Louis, 
founder  of  the  investment  firm  of  Newhard, 
Cook  &  Company;  Jan.  14.  A  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis,  he  started  the  brokerage 
firm  with  the  late  Henry  M.  Cook  in  1933. 
Over  the  years,  the  firm  opened  offices 
across  the  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Newhard  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  was  a  former  governor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  had  been 
active  in  various  professional,  charitable,  and 
Republican  Party  activities.  He  was  a  former 
trustee  of  Brown.  A  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  St.  Louis  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  he  was  a  recipient  of 
the  scouts'  highest  honor,  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award.  A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  1,  he 
was  chairman  of  war  loan  and  Navy  Relief 
Society  efforts  in  Missouri  in  the  1940s. 
Among  his  survivors  are  two  daughters;  two 
sons,  including  Harry  '53;  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  665  South  Skinker,  St.  Louis  63105. 

William  Brainard  Prentiss  '22,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  retired  insurance  broker;  Dec. 
9  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  131 
Sweet  Fern  Rd.,  Warwick  02888,  and  a  son. 

David  A.  Midley  '23,  Oiono,  Maine: 
Aug  25.  He  taught  at  Albany  Academy  in 
New  York  for  forty-seven  years  and  was  a 
lecturer  in  American  history  and  govern- 
ment in  the  evening  division  at  Russell  Sage 
College  for  twenty  years,  retiring  in  1971. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  high  school  textbook 
on  American  history  first  published  in  1965. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith,  do  Wil- 
kinson, 4  Edgewood  Dr.,  Orono  04473;  and 
a  son,  David  '52. 

William  Avery  Perkins  '24,  place  and 
date  of  death  unknown.  He  received  ad- 
vanced degrees  from  Yale  (geology)  and  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  An  article  in  the 
Oct.  29,  1935,  Providence  Journal  noted  that 
he  prospected  for  gold  in  Mexico,  Alaska, 
and  Colorado.  His  last  known  address  was 
Warren,  Mich.  There  is  no  information  re- 
garding survivors. 

E.  Bird  Kelly  '25,  Nantucket,  Mass; 
date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  the  former 
president  of  Glasco  Corporation,  Muncie, 


Ind.  Information  regarding  survivors  is  in- 
coniplc.e. 

Joseph  Valentine  Sauter  '25.  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.;  July  3.  He  retired  in  1967  from 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  New  York  City, 
after  thirty-six  years,  as  vice  president  of  the 
corporate  agency  division.  He  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  Richard  '58  and  John  '61;  and  his 
wife.  Dorothy.  1200  South  Ocean  Blvd..  Apt. 
2-D,  Boca  Raton  33432. 

Howard  Morris  Mohrfeld  '26.  Med- 
ford.  N.J.;  March  3.  1987.  He  was  president 
of  C.P.  Mohrfeld,  Inc.,  Collingswood.  N.J., 
and  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  his  wife, 
Editha  (Lovejoy)  '26,  825  Center  St.,  #35B, 
Jupiter,  Fla.  33458. 

M.  William  Smira  '26,  Providence,  re- 
tired treasurer  of  the  Decar  Corporation, 
East  Greenwich,  R.I.;  Oct.  1.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Brenda,  287  Cole  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence 02906;  and  three  sisters,  Selma  Smira 
Newman  '32.  Murial  Smira  Silverman  '34, 
and  Frances  Smira  Pritsker  '36. 

Byron  Sharpe  Holiinshead  '27,  Merritt 
Island,  Fla.,  dean  emeritus  and  professor 
emeritus  of  humanities  at  the  University  of 
Florida;  Dec.  1 .  He  began  his  teaching  ca- 
reer at  Bucknell  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree.  He  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  California,  a 
visiting  professor  and  research  fellow  at 
Harvard,  and  a  consultant  to  the  general 
education  board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion of  New  York.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  Keystone  Junior  College,  La  Plume,  Pa., 
as  well  as  a  past  president  of  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.,  and  had  held  offices  in 
many  educational  organizations  and  on  spe- 
cial commissions.  He  was  the  author,  co-au- 
thor, or  editor  of  Pve  books  and  had  pub- 
lished more  than  100  scholarly  articles  and 
reviews.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Grinnell  College.  Iowa,  and  Miami  Univer- 
sity. Miami,  Ohio.  In  the  1950s,  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  technical  assistance  program  of 
UNESCO  in  Paris  and  visited  many  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia.  In  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Fla..  where  he  had  lived  since  1965,  he  was 
involved  in  numerous  civic  activities  and 
served  as  president  of  the  New  Smyrna 
Beach  Audubon  Society.  He  is  survived  by 
two  sons  and  his  wife.  Clara,  Merritt  Island, 
Fla. 

Gordon  Macfarlane  '27.  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.;  Dec.  27.  He  retired  from  Equifax  Inc. 
in  New  York  in  1969  and  moved  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  1975,  where  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Audubon  Society.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters  and  his  wife,  Irma, 
1625  Luguna  St.,  Santa  Barbara  93101. 

Adam  Wyman  Smith  '27.  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  general  secretary  of  the  YMCA;  exact 
date  of  death  unknown.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  da  YMCA,  2710  Market 
St.,  Wilmington  28401. 

Rosina  Quinones  Bates  '28.  Ponce, 


Puerto  Rico;  date  of  death  unknown.  There 
is  no  information  regarding 


Anne  Schwartz  Bronson  '28,  Chris- 
tiansted,  St.  Croix,  a  fashion  coordinator; 
Dec,  16,  1986.  Information  regarding  sur- 
vivors is  incomplete. 

Richard  Guild  Coffin  '28,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.;  April  4.  He  was  general  manager  of 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc.  (now  Mo- 
bil), New  York  City,  retiring  in  1972.  Among 
his  survivors  are  his  daughter,  Virginia 
Ramsay,  77  New  Hudson  Rd.,  Aurora,  Ohio 
44202;  and  a  brother.  Dean  '33. 

Frederic  William  Collins  '28,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Dec.  15.  He  joined  the  Provi- 
dence Joumal-Bulletin  as  a  reporter  in  1937, 
was  named  Washington  correspondent  in 
1942,  and  chief  of  the  bureau  three  years 
later.  After  retiring  from  the  newspaper  in 
1960,  he  freelanced  for  The  New  Republic. 
The  Economist,  and  The  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don and  broadcast  for  the  Voice  of  Amenca 
radio  show.  Mr.  Collins  also  did  work  for 
Ridder  Publications,  now  the  Knight-Ridder 
Papers,  and  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. He  was  a  meinber  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  Washington's  Metropolitan 
and  Gridiron  Clubs,  where  he  was  president 
in  1965.  Survivors  include  two  daughters, 
Susan  Collins  Wroth  '54,  19  Thomas  St., 
Portland,  Mame  04102,  and  Martha  Collins 
Keen  '58. 

Paul  Harvey  Hodge  '28,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  retired  lawyer  and  a  guard  and 
tackle  on  Brown's  1926  "Iron  Men"  football 
team;  Jan.  8.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  he  was  a  senior  partner  of  Worrell  & 
Hodge  in  Providence  when  he  retired  in 
1976.  The  "Iron  Men"  earned  their  nick- 
name by  playing  the  full  sixty  minutes  in 
successive  Saturday  wins  against  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  and  all  but  the  final  minutes  the 
next  week  against  Harvard.  The  team  was 
undefeated,  but  the  chance  for  a  perfect 
season  was  lost  when  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
gaine  against  Colgate  ended  in  a  10-10  tie. 
Mr.  Hodge  was  inducted  into  the  Brown 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in  1975.  He  was  an 
incorporator  and  life  member  of  the  Block 
Island  Historical  Society.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Delia  Gladys,  16  Shaw  St.,  Rum- 
ford.  R.I.  02916;  and  three  children,  in- 
cluding Judith  Hodge  Porteus  '61  and  Paul 
'65. 

Howard  Sterling  Nutting  '28  Ph.D.. 
Laguna  Beach.  Calif.;  April  29.  He  was  the 
retired  director  of  technical  information 
services  for  Dow  Chemical  Company  in 
Midland,  Mich.  Information  regarding  sur- 
vivors is  incomplete. 

Robert  Loven  Wentz  '30,  Jupiter,  Fla.; 
Nov.  1.  He  was  the  retired  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Habanero  Corporation,  New  York 
City.  Previously,  he  had  been  vice  president 
of  Botany  Worsted,  Passaic,  N.J.,  and  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Atco  Chemical.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  Bridgeport  Rollins  Mills 
Company,  Clifton,  N.J.  Survivors  include  his 


wife,  Mary,  17056  Freshwind  Cir.,  Jupiter 

33458. 

Judge  John  Fujio  Also  '31,  Los  Ange- 
les, prominent  jurist;  Dec.  29,  of  injuries 
after  a  mugger's  attack.  A  first-generation 
Japanese-American,  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  and  established  a  suc- 
cessful practice  in  New  York  City.  He  enlist- 
ed in  the  Army  after  World  War  II  broke 
out  and  within  three  years  had  advanced 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, serving  as  military  intelligence  service 
officer  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  After  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  a  superior  court  com- 
missioner until  1952,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court  judge 
— the  first  Nisei  to  hold  a  U.S.  judicial  post. 
In  1957,  Judge  Also  was  elevated  to  Superi- 
or Court  judge,  and  in  1968,  then-Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  promoted  him  to  the  2nd 
District  Court  of  Appeals.  After  retiring 
from  the  bench,  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
law  firm  of  O'Melveny  &  Myers  in  1973, 
where  he  served  for  ten  years  as  special 
counsel  and  helped  to  establish  the  firm's 
Pacific  Rim  expansion.  Survivors  include  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Sumy,  1412 
Tamarind  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90028. 

Lawrence  Ford  Bateman  '31,  Barring- 
ton,  III.;  Aug.  17,  1983.  A  retired  manager 
of  sales  development  and  engineering  for 
Sinclair  Oil  Refining  Company  in  Chicago, 
he  was  also  president  of  Griswold  &  Bate- 
man Warehouse  Company,  also  in  Chicago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura,  224 
Brookbridge,  Gary,  111.  60013;  and  four 
children,  including  Lawrence  '59. 

Kenneth  Albert  Henn  '3 1 .  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.;  Oct.  1.  He  retired  in  1972  as 
a  mechanical  engineer  and  vice  president  of 
Waterbury  Farrel  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  where 
he  worked  for  thirty-nine  years.  Survivors 
include  two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  182  Newton  Rd..  Woodbridge 
05625 

Henry  Alfred  Hamel  '32,  Seymour, 
Conn.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  a 
high  school  teacher  in  the  1930s  and  an 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  There  is  no 
information  regarding  survivors. 

Donald  Stevens  Latham  '33,  '35  Sc.M., 
Cranston,  R.I.;  Oct.  24.  He  was  a  mathe- 
matics and  science  teacher  at  Cranston  High 
School  from  1937  to  1942  and  a  chemist, 
first  at  the  Cranston  sewage  treatment  plant 
until  1945,  and  then  at  the  Barreled  Sun- 
light Paint  Company,  Providence.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Marjorie,  70  Belvedere  Dr., 
Cranston  02920. 

Lillian  Price  Brill  '34,  New  York  City; 
date  of  death  unknown.  She  received  her 
master's  degree  from  Radcliffe  in  1935  and 
worked  for  the  personnel  department  at 
Macy's  Department  Store  and  a  New  York 
literary  agency  in  the  1930s.  In  the  1940s, 
she  was  a  writer  for  the  H.W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany publication  Current  Biography.  There  is 
no  information  regarding  survivors.  61 
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Norman  Russell  Singleton  34,  Coven- 
uy.  R.I..  Nov.  21.  He  spent  many  years  in 
adxeitising  and  formerly  worked  for  Grace- 
man  .Associaies  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  before 
retiring  in  1979.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  serving  in  the  Transportation 
Corps.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Lillian,  Coventry  02816,  and  a  son. 

Russell  Morton  Brown  '35,  West  Palm 
Beadi,  Fla.,  n.ii...„,ilU  kn,.un  tn..Il.iuver; 
Nov.  21,  in  Tom. 111. ..Cm, 1.1.1   I..1  111. .R- than 
thirty  years  he  |.i.»iu..l  ni.il  l..^^  ni  VV.ish- 

inetOll,    nC.   .111.1    ^U..<^^lull\    (icklRlcd 

scvei.il  .  Ik  111--  »li"  »<  "  i.iliid  before  Sena- 
tor lo-l'li  \l.(  .11  iliNMu'.inngs  on  alleged 
commuuKM  aciiMtus  .luiiiig  the  1950s.  He 
also  sei  ved  as  a  witness  lor  government 
agencies  during  congressional  appropriation 
hearings.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Donna, 
315  Third  St.,  West  Palm  Beach  33401,  and 
a  son. 

Joseph  Pette  Copp,  Jr.  35,  Reseda, 

Calil..  .1  l.uul^i.iiK-  .luhiRit  and  interior 
desisn..T  uiih  an  c.IIr..-  in  l.os  Angeles;  Sept. 
23.   Ihere  is  no  iiiloi  illation  regarding  sur- 


Morris  Nathan  Gam  '35,  Ocala,  Fla.; 
)ulv  23.  He  IS  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucille, 
15176  S.W.  43rd  Terrace  Rd.,  Ocala  32573. 

Matthew  Edward  Ward  '35,  Provi- 
denie    liiM  U^.i!  (ouiisti  lor  the  Providence 
RedcNVlopiiRiii  Agciuv;  Dec  12.  He  was 
associated  lor  many  years  with  the  law  firin 
of  C:offey,  Ward,  Hoban  &:  McGovern.  In 
later  years,  he  was  with  the  firm  of  Ward  & 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Ward  was  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  diiectors  of  the  Legal  Aid 
.Society  of  Rhode  Island,  former  chairman  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Personnel  Appeal  Board, 
and  was  the  attorney  for  the  Bobbin  Manu- 
facturers Association.  In  1960,  he  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Rhude  Idand  Bar  Journal 
He  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Matthew,  Jr.,  of  Warwick,  R.l. 

Dr.  William  Robertson  Oakes  '36,  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He 
was  the  retired  resident  surgeon  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Josephine,  384  Cheryl  Ave.,  Los 
Alamos  87545. 

Arthur  Gordon  Tufts  '37,  Dover,  N.H  , 
a  technical  writer  and  editor  at  Natick 
(Mass.)  Laboratories;  Sept.  14.  Ainong  his 
survivors  is  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Bry- 
son,  Barrington,  N.H.  03825. 

Abraham  Goldstein  '38,  Cranston,  R.L; 
Dec.  26  in  Providcnu     lU   s<  im.I  .is  a  pro- 
bate judge  in  Cransion  l.n  si\  m.iis  in  the 
1970s.  He  was  the  In  si  .issisi.nii  i  ilv  solicitor 
of  that  city  and  the  liii.iiui.il  m,  iciaiy  of  the 
Democratic  ComniitK c    lU  loic  iRtoining  a 
lawyer,  he  was  a  we.iilin  iii.iii  loi  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau.  Mr   (.oldsuiii  was  an 
Ariny  Air  Force  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  Panama 
and  Central  America.  Survivors  number 
62      four  sons,  imluding  Neal  '82;  a  daughter; 


his  wife,  Barbara  (Solomon)  48.  72  Massa- 
soit  Ave.,  Cransion  02905;  and  a  brother, 
Harry  '33. 

Derek  Tubman  '38,  Red  Hook,  N.Y.; 
Oct.  21.  He  was  assessor  for  the  town  of 
Milan,  N  A'  .  ;iiul  was  employed  by  General 
Foods  Coipoi.iiioii  111  X.u  Voik  Ciiv.  At 
various  nines  111  iIk    I'i.Os,  I'II.Ds.  .m.l  I  .l/Os, 
he  was  Mll.i.^r  i.i.iiM.i;.  I    loi    I'Uas.uiiMllr, 
N.Y.  H<scn,.l  11,  111.   \a\y  duimg  World 
War  11    SuiMM.is  111. Wide  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  Ins  »il.  .  M.iigaret,  R.D.  #2,  Box 
365,' Red  Hook  12.^.71. 

Herbert  Henry  Goldberger  '39,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hill  Department  Stoies;  Dec.  16.  After 
serving  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II, 
he  was  employed  by  Macy's  of  New  York 
and  later  the  former  Clearweave  Inc.,  in 
Boston.  In  1957,  Mr.  Goldberger  founded 
the  Hill  Department  Stores,  which  were  sold 
to  SCOA  Industries  in  1964.  In  1985,  he 
bought  back  the  coinpany  and  was  owner 
and  chairman  of  the  board  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  United  States  Trust  Company,  Stride  Rite 
Shoes,  and  the  Hanaford  Brothers  Super- 
market chain  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
He  established  the  Herbert  H.  and  Phyllis 
Goldberger  Cancer  Fund  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  and  the  Herbert  H.  Goldberger 
Chair  in  Economics  at  Brown.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Phyllis,  2000  South  Ocean 
Blvd.,  Apt.  #17-A,  Boca  Raton  33432;  a  son, 
Stephen  '64;  a  daughter;  and  a  brother, 
Edward  27. 

Virginia  O.  Granger  '39,  New  Milford, 
Conn.;  Nov.  18.  She  was  a  science  instructor 
at  the  former  Rhode  Island  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  in  Providence  from  1939  until 
retiring  in  1972.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister, 
Barbara  J.  Ford,  4  Highview,  New  Milford 
06776. 

William  Allen  Traver,  Jr.  '39,  Banner 
Elk,  N.C.;  Dec.  1.  He  was  secretary-treasurer 
and  administrative  director  of  the  Sugar 
Mountain  Textile  Company  and  had  been  in 
the  textile  business  for  thirty  years.  He  also 
managed  condominiums  at  Sugar  Mountain 
Resort  until  his  death.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
Among  his  survivors  are  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  including  Edith  Traver,  Rt.  1, 
Box  204,  Banner  Elk  28604. 

Anthony  David  Delmonico  '4 1 ,  Moos- 
up.  Conn.;  Oct.  17.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Florence,  Box  775,  Moosup  06354. 

Mary-Lou  Hutchison  Gury  '45,  Kato- 
nah,  N.Y.;  Oct.  31,  1986.  Information  re- 
garding survivors  is  incomplete. 

S.  Barry  Jennings,  Jr.  '46,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  assistant  treasurer  and  salesman  for 
the  S.  Barry  Jennings  Company;  Feb.  25, 
1987.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Enid,  30 
Pine  Orchard  Rd.,  Bianfoid,  Conn.  06405. 

Louis  Fein  '47  Ph.D.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 


a  pioneei  in  digit.il  conipuling  .iiid  llie 
founder  and  president  of  Computer  C;onliol 
Corporation;  Sept.  18.  He  worked  on  sonar 
systems  at  the  Harvard  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory  during  World  War  II  and 
helped  develop  the  Raydac  computer  at 
Raytheon  for  the  Naval  Air  Missile  Test 
Center  at  Point  Magu,  CaliL  Completed  in 
1953,  the  liquid-freon-coolcd  Raydac  con- 
tained 5,200  vacuum  tubes,  used  an  acoustic 
delay-line  memory  and  magnetic  tape  stor- 
age, and  was  one  of  the  first  digital  comput- 
ers to  use  error  detection  on  all  operations. 
Mr.  Fein  urged  that  computer  science  be 
taught  as  a  unified  academic  discipline, 
which  he  called  "synnoetics, "  in  a  paper  in 
the  June  1961  niue  oi  American  Sciential. 
Universities  have  adopted  many  of  his  orig- 
inal ideas,  such  as  academic  courses  in  com- 
puter mathematics,  computer  theory,  and 
component  and  circuit  research.  He  was 
very  active  as  a  visiting  scholar  at  Stanford. 
Information  regarding  survivors  is  incom- 
plete. 

John  Vincent  Fratus,  Jr.  '49.  Niantic, 
Conn.;  Sept.  13.  He  retired  in  1984  as  senior 
vice  president  of  governmental  affairs  for 
the  United  Illumination  Company.  He  had 
been  previously  employed  by  the  former 
Hartford  Gas  Company  and  the  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Company.  A  retired  colo- 
nel in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  reserve, 
he  served  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  Survivors  include  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  his  wife,  Doris,  17  State  Rd.,  Niantic 
06357. 

Dorothy  Taylor  Johnson  '49,  Hamp- 
ton, Conn.;  Sept.  15.  She  was  an  assistant 
engineer  at  Rogers  Corporation  for  seven- 
teen years  before  retiring  in  1984.  Before 
that,  she  had  been  a  caseworker  for  the  divi- 
sion of  child  welfare,  department  of  welfare, 
in  Norwich.  She  was  a  Navy  WAVE  during 
World  War  II.  She  leaves  three  children, 
including  Scott  Johnson  of  Hampton. 

James  Anthony  Vendettuoli,  Jr.  '50, 
Farmingion  Hills,  Mich.,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  at  Oakland  Community 
College,  Farmington  Hills,  since  1970;  Dec. 
4,  after  being  stricken  in  his  classroom.  He 
received  his  theology  degrees  and  his  Ph.D. 
froin  Harvard  and  taught  at  the  Groton 
School  in  Massachusetts  before  joining  the 
Oakland  facultv.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  chaii  man  ..I  the  philosophv  department 

and  dial,  111.111  olilK   ml  of  trustees  of 

D'Ftrc  I  iii\risii\  111  (.lossc  I'ointe.  He  is 
survival  bv  two  sistcis,  iii.lii.lmg  Virginia 
Clark,  of  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Garrison  Gustave  Lotz  51,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  Sept.  24.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  a  trust  officer  for  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Toms  River,  N.J.  Previously,  he  was 
an  assistant  vice  president  and  trust  officer 
for  the  First  Fidelity  Bank,  Newark,  (or  ten 
years.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Ocean  (hove 
Camp  Meeting  Association,  and  a  board 
member  and  treasurer  of  the  Centenary 
Fund  and  Preachers  Aid  Society  of  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Annual  Conference  of 


iiulutk-  a  son,  a  daughtci .  .mil  his  uik-, 
K.liili,  48  Terrace  PI.,  Kimiiu  (I7(i:V_'. 

John  Culin  Martin,  Jr.  '51,  Cumber- 
land, R.I.;  Nov.  4.  He  owned  and  operated 
the  Milligan  Meat  Pie  Company  of  Cumber- 
land for  four  years  before  retiring  in  1980. 
He  was  general  manager  of  the  former 
Rhode  Island  Auditorium,  Providence,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  hockey  team,  which 
played  their  home  games  in  the  auditorium. 
He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  H. 
Survivors  include  two  daughters,  two  sons, 
and  his  wife.  Lucille  (Fieri)  '48,  3650  Dia- 
mond Hill  Rd.,  Cumberland  02864. 

W.  Gordon  Wing,  Jr.  '51,  Houston, 
founder  of  several  research  and  develop- 
ment companies;  Oct.  12.  He  served  in  the 
.^rmy  Air  Force  in  World  War  II  and  then 
settled  in  Houston.  Over  the  years,  he 
founded  a  variety  of  research  and  develop- 
ment companies  and  was  considered  a  pio- 
neer in  the  fields  of  weather  sciences,  ballis- 
tics, space  programs,  and  agriculture  in 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Wing  also  served  with  a 
variety  of  civic,  religious,  and  community 
organizations  in  Houston.  He  did  volunteer 
work  with  law  enforcement  agencies  around 
Houston  and  was  a  local  constable  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Criminal  Justice 
Board.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
working  with  A  &  W  Engineering,  ballistics 
specialists.  He  is  survived  by  three  daughters 
and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  33  East  Rivercrest 
Dr.,  Houston  77042. 

Charles  Herbert  Keith  '52  Ph.D., 

Charlotte,  N.(^.;  Aug.  12.  He  was  a  research 
associate  with  the  Celanese  Fibers  Company 
in  Charlotte  before  joining  Liggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Company,  Durham,  N.C.,  as 
supervisor  of  the  research  department.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Julia,  2301  Overhill 
Rd.,  Charlotte  28211. 

Harold  Clyde  Jones,  Jr.  '53,  Boston; 
date  of  death  unknown.  There  is  no  infor- 
mation available  regarding  survivors. 

Jack  Vedder  Briner  '56,  Houston, 
president  of  Georgian  Homes  Inc.;  Sept  23. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  (Carl)  '58, 
1418  Potomac,  Houston  77057,  and  a  son. 

George  Shaw  Groves  '56,  Allison  Park, 
Pa.,  retired  advertising  supervisor  for  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh; July  1.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ellen,  1913  Shadv  Oak  Dr.,  Allison  Park 
15101. 

Richard  Edmund  King  58,  New  York 
City;  Sept.  26.  He  was  president  of  National 
Financial  System,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother,  Muriel  T.  Gould, 
2778  South  Ocean  Blvd.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
33480;  and  a  sister,  Victoria  Gould  Pryor 
■67. 

Nancy  Hoyt  St.  John  '58  A.M.,  Bath, 
Maine;  Oct.  26.  She  taught  English,  sociolo- 
gy, and  education  at  Fisk  University,  Har- 


vard, Boston  University,  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Boston.  She  published 
many  articles  and  was  the  author  of  Desegre- 
gation: Outcomes  for  Children.  Since  retiring  in 
1977,  she  was  an  active  volunteer  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
New  England.  Survivors  include  three 
daughters,  two  sons,  and  her  husband, 
George,  329  Front  St.,  Bath  04530. 

Donald  Anthony  Brett  '59,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Oct.  23.  A  science  teacher  at  Veterans 


Memorial  High  School,  Warwock,  R.I.,  for 
sixteen  years,  he  was  also  employed  as  a 
physicist  for  three  years  by  the  Eppley  Lab- 
oratory in  Newport,  R.I.,  and  as  an  engineer 
for  six  years  by  the  Perkins-Elmer  Company 
of  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  received  an  M.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Survivors  include  a  daughter  and  his  wife, 
America,  310  Garden  City  Dr.,  Cranston 
02920. 

Eric  Alton  Cunningham,  Jr.  '61,  St. 
Louis,  regional  counsel  for  Burlington 
Northern  Inc.;  date  of  death  unknown.  In- 
formation regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

David  Sumner  Camp  '65  Ph.D.,  North 
Kingstown,  R.I.,  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
from  1964  to  1974;  Nov.  29.  He  worked  in 
private  industry  from  1974  to  1 98 1  as  a 
consultant  and  was  the  owner  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Management  Research  Institute, 
Warwick,  R.I.  Mr.  Camp  was  then  a  psy- 
chologist at  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
until  illness  forced  his  retirement  in  1984. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  popular  column  on 
boating  for  The  Standard  Times,  a  member  of 
the  North  Kingstown  Democratic  Town 
Committee,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
North  Kingstown  School  Committee. 
Among  his  survivors  are  two  daughters  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Anne,  520  Annaquatuchet 
Rd.,  North  Kingstown  02852. 

William  Thompson  Goddard  '68, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Pa.;  date  of  death  unknown. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Goddard,  Cherry  Hill  Farm, 
Pleasant  Valley  18948. 

Mary  Spanburgh  Holman  '70  M.A.T., 
Laurel,  Md;  date  of  death  unknown.  She 
had  been  an  assistant  professor  in  the  phys- 
ical science  department  at  College  of  St. 
Rose,  Albany,  N.Y.  She  is  survived  by  her 
parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Spanburgh,  9 
Brandt  PI.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  I20I0. 

Dr.  Richard  Duffield  Sollenberger  '72, 

'76  M.D.,  San  Francisco;  Nov.  4.  He  prac- 
ticed with  the  South  Coast  Radiology  Medi- 
cal Group  in  South  Laguna,  Calif.  Survivors 
include  his  brother,  Comdr.  Robert  T.  Sol- 
lenberger, 326A  Yerba  Buena  Rd.,  San 
Francisco  94130. 

Joan  Johnson  '85  A.M.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  February  1986,  in  an  automobile 
accident.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Max  Johnson,  Rt.  2,  Box  240,  Tay- 
lorsville,  Miss.  39168. 
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SOUND  VIEW 

iiig  house,  Sound  View  Press,  and 
publish  the  book  himself,  "everything 
seemed  to  click.  It  became  a  natural 
part  of  mv  business.  And,  in  retro- 
spect, from  a  business  point  of  view,  it 
was  far  better  to  take  the  risk  and  gain 
more  reward  than  to  settle  for  only  5 
or  10  percent  from  another  pub- 
lisher." ¥a\k  published  his  750-page 
reference  book  in  1985. 

The  rewards  were  forthcoming. 
The  first  run  of  4,000  copies  sold  out, 
and  there  are  not  many  remaining  in 
the  second  run.  The  reviews  have  been 
unanimous.  Library  Journal  called  it 
"essential  for  art  reference  collections. 
Highly  recommended."  Said  American 
Reference  Books  Annual:  "Rarely  does 
one  reference  source  combine  as  many 
excellent  qualities  as  this  one."  Choice 
referred  to  it  as  "an  invaluable  source 
for  all  libraries,  academic,  public,  or 
other";  and  Art  Documentation  noted,  "A 
comprehensive  work  on  an  important 
period  of  American  art  history." 

In  February  1987,  Who  Was  Who  in 
American  Art  received  the  George  Wit- 
tenborn  Award  for  outstanding  art 
reference  book  of  the  year.  The  award 
was  presented  by  the  Art  Libraries  So- 
ciety (ARLIS)  at  ceremonies  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 
And,  Falk  received  some  measure  of 
satisfaction  froin  Yale  as  well.  After  the 
book  was  published  and  was  receiving 
good  notices,  a  letter  from  the  univer- 
sity press  arrived,  which  said,  in  es- 
sence, "Well,  we  can't  be  right  all  the 
time." 

With  Who  Was  Who  in  American  Art 
as  an  anchor  for  Sound  View  Press, 
Falk  sees  an  expanding  role  for  pub- 
lishing. He  is  working  on  A  Dictionary  of 
Signatures  and  Monographs  of  American 
Artists,  which  will  be  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Who  Was  Who.  Not  one  to  think 
small,  Falk  is  planning  to  publish  the 
annual  exhibition  record  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, from  1807  to  1969.  The 
academy  was  the  principal  exhibitor  of 
American  art,  he  says,  and  the  book, 
projected  for  three  volumes,  will 
"record  every  work  of  art  exhibited  at 
the  academy  and  document  it.  The  first 
volume  will  come  out  this  summer.  All 
told,  there  will  be  150,000  entries.  The 


Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  the  nation's 
oldest  museum." 

In  addition  to  the  reference  books, 
F"alk  will  continue  to  publish  mono- 
graphs. Then,  he  says,  he  wants  to 
publish  outstanding  dissertations  in 
American  art  history  as  fine  art  books. 
By  the  end  of  1988,  he  plans  to  contact 
universities  with  his  proposal.  His  goal 
is  to  publish  six  books  a  year  in  the  next 
five  to  ten  years.  "I  want  to  continue  my 
own  research.  But  I'm  interested  in 
other  people's  work  as  well.  There's 
only  so  much  I  can  do  myself." 

Falk  smiles  when  asked  about  his 
daily  schedule.  "I  get  telephone  calls  or 
letters  all  the  time  from  people  who  say, 
my  grandfather  or  my  grandmother 
was  a  painter,  I  think  they're  really 
good,  could  you  sell  their  work."  Falk  is 
conscientious  about  answering  all  his 
mail,  and  he  consents  to  look  at  slides 
and  comment  about  the  work.  He  is 
often  called  by  magazines  that  need 
information  about  a  nineteenth-century 
artist  or  are  just  interested  in  leads. 

The  research,  the  monographs,  the 
retrospective  shows  have  been  exciting. 
Falk  clearly  enjoys  the  role  of  detective 
and  discoverer.  But,  he  says,  he  misses 
the  opportunity  actually  to  have  met 
Milton  J.  Burns  or  Ellen  Day  Hale,  for 
example.  For  that  reason,  he  has  begun 
looking  at  contemporary  artists. 

"I  try  to  place  myself  in  the  year 
2000  and  say,  'Where  is  this  artist  going 
to  be?'  I  have  a  desire  to  meet  and  dis- 
cover living  artists."  Falk  is  proinoting  a 
Boston  artist,  "a  realist,  who  paints  in 
the  style  of  Vermeer,"  and  has  ar- 
ranged a  second  gallery  exhibit  in  San 
Francisco  and  one,  upcoining,  in  Bos- 
ton. He  wants  to  be  the  catalyst  for  art- 
ists who  have  not  been  discovered.  Re- 
ferring to  the  nineteenth-century 
American  artists  he  has  rescued  from 
obscurity,  he  says,  "That's  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  They  got  stuck  and 
were  never  discovered,  I'm  looking  at 
contemporary  painters,  trying  to  see 
who  falls  into  the  pattern." 

In  his  discovery  of  forgotten 
American  artists,  Falk  has  added  a 
chapter  here  and  there  to  the  art  histo- 
ry of  this  country.  And  with  his  uner- 
ring eye  for  what  he  calls  intrinsic 
worth,  it  seems  he  will  have  a  hand  in 
shaping  its  futiue  history  as  well.       |B 


RESEARCH 
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the  task  is  nearly  palpable  as  he  mar- 
shals both  personal  and  institutional 
resources  in  support  of  research. 
"Brown,  as  a  university-college,  has 
picked  a  niche  for  itself  that  is  not  at 
either  extreme  of  undergraduate 
teaching  or  research,"  Stiles  says.  "We 
have  to  protect  both  of  those  aspects  of 
our  University,  and  that  means  acting, 
not  just  reacting,"  to  the  new  funding 
challenges. 

"We  are  approaching  a  volatile 
time,  and  we  are  reasonably  well  poised 
to  keep  this  viable  enterprise  going,  and 
to  improve  it,"  Stiles  says.  "But  without 
diligence  and  dedication  by  the  Uni- 
versity— and  some  money — we  won't  be 
able  to  do  it.  The  next  ten  years  will  be 
critical,  and  we  will  have  to  have  a  real 
redirecting  of  resources.  ACUP  can't 
do  that;  ACUP's  role  is  to  consider 
competing  worthy  causes.  It's  killing  us 
that  we  don't  have  enough  money 
budgeted  for  research  expenses.  Our 
commitment  has  to  start  today." 

His  opinion  is  shared  by  many  of 
Brown's  faculty  who  are  serious  about 
their  research,  and  as  the  University 
approaches  a  change  in  leadership, 
their  views  doubtless  will  be  articulated 
with  increasing  urgency.  Whether  the 
equipment  in  question  is  a  $1,200 
gauge  or  a  1 1 -million  microscope,  its 
availability  to  faculty  at  all  levels  today 
will  influence  the  quality  of  scholarship 
and  teaching  at  Brown  well  into  a  new 
century.  0 


Summer  College  at  Brown 


July  17-22 


>ie  game  of  school  learning  is 
'on  or  lost  in  the  classrooms  - 
nd  America's  present  system 
f  schooling  makes  winning 
ery  difficult  indeed." 

leodore  R.  Sizer, 
fiairperson,  Brown 
epartment  of  Education 


A  program  in  Brown's 
Continuing  College 
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Decent  Places:  Schools  That  Make  a  Difference 


This  summer  Brown's  Summer  College  is  about 
a  problem  and  about  a  challenge.  The  problem 
is  that  the  uneven  environments  and  perform- 
ance of  America's  schools  are  producing  young- 
sters who  cannot  make  the  right  decisions.  The 
challenge  is  to  teach  competence  and  confidence 
and  thus  character  in  a  society  that  sends  very 
confusing  signals  about  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong. 

Be  here  this  summer  when  Ted  Sizer  and  his 
colleagues  lead  a  working  week  of  schooling 
based  on  their  effort  to  restructure  and  revive 
America's  schools. 


Decent  Places:  Schools  That  Work. 

Summer  College's  subject  is  character;  the 
object  is  helping  kids  become  decent  human 
beings.  Come  back  to  Brown  and  see  what's 
happening  to  an  idea  and  to  a  crusade. 
Call  the  Summer  College  office  at  401  863-2474 
(8:30-5  EST  weekdays)  or  write  us  at  Box  1920, 
Providence,  RI  02912  and  we'll  send  you  a  bro- 
chure that  describes  our  program  -  and  the 
optional  workshop  on  Providence  in  its  gilded 
heyday  -  in  detail.  New  this  year  is  a  program 
for  teenagers  -  fully  integrated  with  the  core 
progi'am. 


